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VIE southward-bound passenger, smok 


| 


the Chesapeake - 


ing a late cigar on the deck of one of 
tay Line” 
but little in the prospect about him to in 
vite his attention from the navigable field. 
Below the 


Potomac eastward stretches an 


expanse of dark rolling water apparently | 


without limit, while, on the other hand, the 


occasional gleam of a light-house affords the | 


only suggestion of the shore, 


converse with the wheelsman as to inquire 


the locality thus indieated, he will be fain | 


to content himself with the name of some 
‘yint” gruffly vouchsafed, which, following 
the properties of points in general, conveys 
no idea of extension landward, but rather 
warns the prudent navigator to keep off. 
Behind these dots of light lies, neverthe 
less, the soil wherein was planted, two hun 
dred and seventy years ago, the germ from 
Which our country has since extended its 
the other of the 
This shore is deeply fringed by 


borders to great ocean 


vlobe, 


series of long narrow promontories lying be 
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steamers, finds | 


Should he so 
; hit? 
far ignore the prohibition against holding 
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ISLAND, FROM ORIOKET HILL, 


OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


| tween 
| of the 


the rivers which drain the slope east 
Blue As a ot 
features, which first the 
| peopling of this territory by a race from be 
yond the sea, it is to-day little known; the 
wide which penetrate if, have 
forced the lines of land travel into the up 
ol reciproe 
cally, the thoroughfare lying in the waters 
the 
to the eastward to reveal to 


Ridge. Consequence 


these determined 


estuaries 


} per country the interior, while, 


of the Chesapeake is pushed out by 
shoals too far 
the passer by that way more than has al 
ready been seen. 

Let us take passage in the little steamer 
plying between Baltimore and that portion 
of the old colony which seems to have been 
the may, 
therefore, present a fair field for our modest 
The made 
during the night, and by early dawn we are 
heading the Wicomico River. The 
broad briny water around and the low shore 
ahead seem as tenantless almost the 
the old Smith 
cruising hereabouts. occasional 


overlooked by chroniclers, and 


research, run down has been 


Into 


as in 
when filibuster John 


An 


days 
went 
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canoe of some matutinal oysterman bears 
sufficient to the aboriginal 
craft which, indeed, gave the suggestion of 
its model, to leave the illusion undisturbed. 
As we near the shore and the light strength- 


resemblance 
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quently they are remote from any | 
abode, though in most cases a smal] 
springs into existence close by, its « 
being drawn from the gathering oceas 


by the steamboat arrivals. Such an 


BOAT DAY, 


ens, houses begin to detach here and there 
from the sombre background of pines, and 
patches of cultivated land separate them- 
selves from the low marshes, which alter- 
But it 
is obvious that the water rather than the 
land yields tribute to the dwellers hereaway. 
On the shore close to each habitation a little 
pier of the width of a single plank extends 


nate with long strips of sand beach. 


out into the water; one or more long nar- | 


row canoes are moored alongside, or ride at 
anchor still further ont; here and there, 
too, a seine reel of primitive construction 
rears its skeleton form, or a row of gill-net 
stakes stretches across a little bay formed 
by a curve of the winding shore. All sug- 
gestions are of fish, fishy. Anona large blue 
crane with ungainly dangling shanks flaps 


heavily up from his morning watch in the | 


shallows, now deepened by the swell from 
our paddles; or the bald eagle sails away 
from his perch in the top of some lofty dead 


pine, whence he has been observing critical- | 


ly, but with a strict eye to breakfast, the 
airy circlings of the more industrious fish- 
hawk quartering the field azure outside. 
From noting these impressions our attention 
is first called aboard, and then projected in 
a new direction by the hoarse tones of our 
steam-whistle signaling a landing. 

A characteristic spectacle is afforded by 
one of these low-country landings on a 
“boat day.” The wharves are uniformly 
rude structures supported by piles. Fre- 


| blage represents with passable fairness t! 

| country’s personnel. While the types ar 
strongly individualized, it is perhaps even 
|more interesting to study this population 
|in its ethnological aspects. Despite a cer 
| tain angularity of outline and depth of tint, 
| with some tendency to sallowness witha 
due to influences of climate and mode ot 
| life, steadily at work for more than two cen 
turies—the parent stock of “English un 
| defiled” is still manifest. Here and there, 
| indeed, may be detected a cropping out of 
| the Gaelic strain, which tended naturally to 
| this stanch Tory colony after the troubles 
| of “the 715” and “the ’45.”) This last ele 
| ment has left its impress more perceptibly 
| still upon the nomenclature of the country; 
| but especially do we find its traces in cet 
tain old Jacobite melodies, which have out 
| lived even the memory of the words to which 
| they were originally set. These last have 
| been handed down with the unwritten music 
scraped out of ancient fiddles at the country 
festive gatherings, or shrieked by the fifers 
of successive generations at the old militia 
musters. More tragic have been some ot 
| their later associations. Many a hardy fe! 
low who marched away in 1861 from thes 
lowlands, to tind a grave beneath the shad 
ow of the towering Blne Ridge or in thy 
tangled thickets of the Wilderness, has been 
roused to his last morning on earth by the 
familiar strains of ‘ Dundee” or “ Killiecran 
kie,” fraught to him with memories not ot 
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ind heather hills, but of fertile fields 
fragrant pine woods lying broad beside 
Chesapeake. 
e country on either side of the Wi- 
o appears in the early records of the 


v as the “Province of Chicawane,” in | 


h name it was first represented in the 
\ nia Assembly in 1645. 


It is now known 
Northumberland County, the boundary 
having been run between it and Lancas- 
County in 1673 by Colonel John Wash- 
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As we pass on our way up one of the nu- 
merous creeks which indent the shore, an 
old-fashioned mansion embowered in cher- 
ry-trees is pointed out as “ Ditchley”—the 
ancestral home of those famed Virginia 
Lees who in every generation have left 
their mark upon the nation’s record. Hith- 
er, in the time of the first Charles, came 
Richard Lee, a stanch Cavalier, who took 
active part in the opposition of the colony 
under Sir William Berkeley to the Protect- 


DITOHLEY HOUSK, 


ngton—the first of his name in Virginia. 
These two counties form the extremity of 
the peninsula lying between the Potomac 
wid Rappahannock rivers, which bears the 
name of the “ Northern Neck.” 
rhis Northern Neck stands 
ipart from the rest of the Old Dominion 
historically as well as geographically. It 
was given by King Charles II. to certain 
courtiers of his, who thereupon claimed trib- 


ite of the inhabitants over and above what | 


they already paid to the crown. After much 
(dispute, the claimants agreed to compound 
for £400 each, which was duly paid over by 
the colonists. But in the confusion of af- 


fairs about the close of James II.’s reign, | 
the colonial Governor, Lord Culpepper, con- | willinguess to assume responsibility in try- 
jing times, 
signment of their several claims, together | 
vith a favorable report upon his own of the | 


rived to obtain of these same nobles an as- 


king’s counsel at law, and, thus fortified. he 


ially the matter was compromised, and this 


ract became a distinct propriety, paying 
ts tribute not to the crown, but to Lord | 
Culpepper, and afterward to Lord Fairfax, 
who married the Governor’s daughter. 


| Revolution 
somewhat | 


|adorn the country’s history. 


or’s rule, and who was chosen to represent 
its loyal sentiment to Charles II. when in 
exile at Breda. From this stock were de- 
scended “ Light-horse Harry” Lee of the 
whose son has rendered even 
more famous in our own times the name he 
bore—and Richard Henry and Francis Light- 
foot Lee, who come to our minds in close 
association with the Declaration. Ten years 
before, the first formal protest against the 
Stamp Act was drawn out and signed by 
the former at the head of a number of other 
gentlemen, dwellers in this isolated North- 
ern Neck. So far as their record goes back, 
one characteristic quality seems ever to have 
marked this race as leaders of men—the 
An eminent statesman of our 
day has referred the prominence of the Vir- 
ginians of the tide-water in the national 


| affairs to the diet of fish and oysters upon 
wserted his right to the whole territory. Fi- | which they were nourished; however this 
|may be in the general sense, it would at 
| least seem that this narrow strip of soil 


may fairly claim to have contributed its 
full quota of the illustrious names which 


A few miles 
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¥ from Ditchley, near the mouth of the river | with which our modern figures see) 
% Corotornan, there settled, in 1650, one Col- | gether out of keeping. The cruciform 
ie onel William Ball; of him the country at| flagged with stone, is bordered }y 
& large knows little or nothing, but the name | square pews, over the tops of which t 
x, ofa certain great-grandson of his is perhaps | cupants could behold only the parsoi 
_. the one most familiar to Americans. cock-loft pulpit, well up under the « 


Of a fame more strictly local were the | Three of the aisles terminate in thy 
Carters, who sleep in the shadow of the an-| ways; the fourth leads to the el 
cient church they built and endowed close | which is panelled all round more that 
by. Coming suddenly upon this colonial | way to the groined ceiling. Above thy 
structure we fail to realize its antiquity;|munion table are two framed tablet 
the brick walls are in perfect preservation, | black canvas, with the Lord’s Prayer, © 
and are but little discolored by time, En- | andCommandments painted in quaint y: 
tering by one of the massive doors which | letters thereon; the baptismal font of 


ire never locked, we discover an interior | marble has become separated from its 
























estal by the rusting 
the iron dowel w 
joined them, and 
rests upon the table, 
cherub-bedight brin 

ing it a fanciful reser 
blance to Holmes’s a 
cient punch-bowl. A 
the intersection of th: 
aisles is a stone bear 
the following — inscri; 
tion: 




















Here lyeth the t 
Mr. Davin Mites, wl 
died the 29 of Decen r 
and in the 46 yeare of | 
Hodie mihi, cras t 








This church was bu 
in 1670 by John Carter 
and subsequently rebuilt 






by his son Robert, who, 
as the agent of Lord Fairfax, and on a 
lcount of his own vast landed estate, was 
| known in his day as“ King Carter.” It is a 
| noteworthy fact that in the vestry lists th 
|names of both father and son take prece 
| dence of the parsons’, as was the case in no 
| other parish in Virginia. John Carter s« 
| tled in Upper Norfolk—now Nansemond 
County in 1640, and shortly afterward his 


TYPES OF TIDE-WATER VIRGINIANS, 


SOME LANDMARKS 


ippears as a member of the House of 
sses. About 1654, having removed to 
ister, he was given command of a force 
against the Rappahannock Indians—to 
purpose, as it would seem, for not very 
afterward we read that this tribe was 

But it is to his achievements in the 
ce of Venus rather than of Mars that 
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richly carved and of the finest quality. 
Robert Carter’s epitaph, which is in Latin, 
carefully mentions, at the end of the recital 
of his worldly honors and services and the 
shining qualities which adorned his charac- 
ter, that he espoused “tirst Judith, the 
daughter of John Armistead, Esquire; then 


Betty, sprung from the illustrious race of 


OURIST CLLURCH, LANOASTER, VIRGINIA, 


s posthumous record bears witness, and 
ere if must appear that our Virginian was 
bolder man than even so redoubtable an 
fighter as the valiant captain of 
‘lymouth himself. With pardonable pride 
e blue-gray stone in the chancel bears legi 
e testimony that he was not only faithful 
d brave, bat fortunate as well, as was be- 
coming in a good knight who rated * love 
f ladies” before “ splintering of lances :” 
Here lyeth bvried y® t 


CARTER Esq‘, who died y‘ 


lian 


of Joun 
Day of 
JANE y 
N & GEORGE 
ARTER 
Mr. CLEARE 
Davghter of Mr 
RAH her 


Jan 
» Domini 16 
of Mr. MorRGAN LY 
her Son & Ett ( 
ANN y' 


NOR 
Davghter of 
RTER & SARAH y‘ 
1. LADLOWE & Sa 
all his 


sifsively & dyed before him 


Davghter 
which ware wives svck 
Blefsed are y* 

Spirit 


dead which die in y* Lord, even soe 


for they rest from there labovrs & the 


‘s doth follow them. 


re 


It is probably due to the curious wording 
this epitaph that a popular legend, con- 
founding the two Carters, represents the 
king” to have been equally endowed, in 
respect of wives, with a certain other royal 
ersonage. It is certain that his Majesty 
es not claim so many by at least one as 
s father before him, upon the testimony 
three tombstones. The monuments in 
eir decay still reveal something of the 
rmer state of their occupants; the marble, 
ow toned by 


{ 
er 


age to the color of slate, is 


Landors; of whom he numerous 
offspring.” The other tombs in this lot 
are of the wives above named, the first of 
whom died in 1699, the second in 1712, and 
of “ Mary, the Affectionate wife of Charles 
Carter of died in 1770 
Phere are some other graves unmarked, and 
many 


begat a 


Corotornan,” who 
fragments of tombstones lie seatter 
ed over the ground. It is difficult to avoid 
the that private malice in 
some degree been responsible for the muti 
When living, 
with a high hand 
within the bounds of his principality; it 
handed down that no member of the con 
vregation ever ventured to enter the church, 
whatever might be the weather outside, un- 
Aud at 
the present day not one of his race remains 
on the ancestral acres to guard from dese 


conelusion has 
lation of these monuments. 


Carter carried things 


Is 


til the king had set the example. 


cration the venerable walls wherein he wor 
shipped, and doubtless napped when his 
royal humor so inclined, for the king could 
do no wrong. Somewhat at variance with 
the epitaph covering his remains was one 
which a local tradition ascribes to his au- 
thorship : 
Here 
Here 
Here 
Here 


lies Robin, but not Robin Hood 
lies Robin od: 

whom God hath forsaken ; 
whom the devil hath taken. 


who never did g 
lies Robin 
lies Robin 
These vestiges of the past are a strong 
stimulus to the imagination to restore what 
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is lacking in the surrounding in order to 
bring the features of this locality into co- 
herence, for by the largest inferences only 
ean we bring before us that remote period 
as a living presence. Of its actors and 
events aimost the sole record is in the old 
parish registers and vestry lists, and even 
these are not easy of access, the Dissenting 
sects having almost entirely supplanted the 
Chureh of England. Now the few of its 
communicants who remain are widely dis- 
persed, and many of the records have thus 


aor. Oe 


ty 
Le A 
é 


THE BRANDON LOUBE, 


been carried for safe-keeping far away from 
the parishes to which they relate, and can 
with the greatest difficulty be traced. Such 
marked changes as are every where visible 
can only be accounted for by the considera- 
tion of some facts connected with the his- 
tory of this out-of-the-way region. 


Upon the revocation of the London Com- 


pany’s charter in 1626 an immigration set 
into the colony which was quite different 
in character from that which first settled 
Jamestown. The unstable condition of 
English political affairs, and the easy terms 
upon which land was acquired in the new 
country, led many gentlemen of moderate 
estate at home to embark their fortunes in 
Virginia. Thus most of the land was taken 
up in large tracts. For every person brought 
over upon a patent fifty acres were granted 
to the patentee, subject to a yearly quit- 
rent of one shilling to the crown, payable 


‘on The Feast of St. Michaell the Arch- | 


Angell,” as is stipulated in one of these 


grants, dated 1663, and signed by Governor 


Sir William Berkeley, under the great seal 
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of the colony. This instrument, wh 
yet in the possession of a descenda: 
Captain Ralph Wormley, to whom it 
issued, embodies the further provision 
‘in case the said Capt. Ralph Wor 
doe not seate nor plant, nor causs 
seated nor planted upon the said land 
in three yeares hence from the date h 
that then it shall be lawfull of any Ax 
turer or planter to make choice thereot 
to seate thereupon.” The clearing and » 


ing of three acres in every fifty sufticed 


MIDDLESEX, VIRGINIA, 


make this provision good, and to prevent 
| the lapse of the tract. The laborers thus 
brought over were bound for a term of sery 
lice to defray the cost of their transporta 
| tion, at the expiration of which they wer 
| entitled to receive of their masters “ eacl 
| ten Bushells of Corn (which is sufficient for 
almost a Year), two new Suits of Cloaths 
both Linen and Woollen, and a Gun of 20s 
| vallue.” They were then free to become i 
their turn proprietors of any land unpatent 

|ed or lapsed. But the superior quality and 
| facilities of that bordering on the water 
courses caused it to be absorbed by the lai 

ger proprietors, who had first choice, aud 
forced the poorer class into “the forest,” as 
he Ridge land is called to this day. And 
las many of these “freedmen” were trans 

| ported felons, the social disqualification sti 

|implied in the term “forester” throughout 
| tide-water Virginia may lie within the sco} 
of more democratic ideas than were preva 
| lent there at the earlier period. 

| The seattered condition of their settl 
| ment rendered the colonists quite depend 
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pon the English market for the sale of | good conduct. His son Robert, as he is at 
staple—tobaceo. They were forbid-| pains to inform us in the work mentioned 
ioreover, by the “ Act of Navigation” | above, was among those who, with Governor 

ed by Cromwell, all traftic abroad ex- | Spottswood, first crossed the Blue Ridge and 
through English ships commanded by | discovered the Valley of Virginia. It was in 

sh masters. This law, though it was| honor of him that the jovial “ Knights of 

sed in bar of any loyal demonstration | the Golden Horseshoe” named the first halt- 
the part of the colony, was made even | ing-place on their march “Camp Beverley.” 
oppressive in its operation upon the| Brandon House stands upon the brow of 
ssion of Charles II. Especially in his|a lofty bluff, commanding a view of the 
ng toward that portion of his realm | broad river for miles up and down; but its 
hich he was first proclaimed king does | grandeur is a thing of tradition. A few fig- 

s monarch seem to bear out the character | trees, dead or dying, are the only vestiges of 
ited to him in the epigrammatic verse of | the garden where rich flowers once exhaled 
whester. His many fair promises and the | their fragrance, and rare sirubberies ber- 
apliment of wearing at his coronation a| dered the wide alleys, screening from intru- 
ibe of Virginia silk were hardly sufficient | sive eyes the tender dalliance of gay gal 
fiset to the measures which foreed the col- | lants and stately dames in ruffles and lace 
iists to sell in the cheapest market, while | and curled perukes. Now a mere strip of 
bought in the dearest. The records | ever-narrowing stubble field separates the 
this period show that tobacco was their | house from the river. Upon the very brink 
e circulating medium, and a drug at that. | of the declivity the remains of a fort may 
following assessment was copied from | still be traced; the rest has slid down to 
order-book of Middlesex County Court | form the flats which extend out many hun- 
1677, and is a claim for damages sus- | dreds of yards from the shore. At low tide 
ned by a certain Major John Lewis at|a boy may wade over the spot where the 
e hands of “ one Matt. Bentley,” with “for- | English traders used to ride at anchor. The 
or fifty men of armes,” in the “time of | fort is probably one of those built to desig- 
late rebellion”—Bacon’s : nate the posts of trade in the several rivers, 


Three hoggs—750 (pounds tobacco); two sheep and afterward dismantled by order of Lord 


¢ wth Lambe—400; meals eaten at my house & | Culpepper, as Beverley informs us. Within 
& meale, & corne carry? to Maj. Pates for y¢| the memory of persons living one of the guns 


Armie 2 Dayes Bentley was there, tenn barrills—1500. 
| 3050.” 


of its armament was found some distance out 
from the shore. The attempt was made to 
rhe material distress of the colony had | use it for firing salutes at a Fourth of July 
much to do with the outbreak just referred | celebration, but against this perversion of 
to; and a little later, in 1682, the planters | its purposes the loyal king’s piece remon- 
were driven to the desperate expedient of | strated by exploding and fracturing the 
destroying their own crops in the field, with | thighs of its republican gunner. 
the hope of creating a scarcity, and thus Of the occupation of Brandon by the Bev- 
raising the price of tobacco in the English | erleys there remains a single relic in the 
market. These acts of “sedition, privy con-| shape of a fragment of tombstone lying in 
spiracy, and rebellion” had already earned 
for the Virginians, nearly a century before 
the Revolution, a name which was somewhat 
ess reputable then than it has since be 
come. In 1698 we find Nicholson, the Gov- 7 4 
ernor of the colony, urging the crown to take 
prompt measures for the suppression of aj Ly of 


spirit which he characterizes as “ revolu- UERLY one of theSong 


tionary and republican.” 


Across the Rappahannock, and facing Car- OBART. BEUERLY 
ter’s dominions, there is still standing one eparted this Life 








| ZN 

| P 
YY 
} 





wing of the once stately mansion known as 

Brandon. Two centuries ago there dwelt rh % 

at this place “one Major Robert Beverley” he 16 day of luly , 
as he is modestly styled in the quaintly | 7 "? 

teresting history of Virginia written by Z ] 7 (oy B 

his son and namesake—a man of mark in 

his day, and Berkeley’s most efficient officer 


d iring Bacon’s insurrection. Subsequently, 24ye ar of his Age 


% 


llowever, he became implicated in the “ to- fs 
hbaceo-cutting,” on account of which he was 
arrested, and only released after he had | 
besought pardon “on his bended knees,” | 
ind given security of £2000 for his after | FRAGMENT OF TOMBSTONE AT BRANDON, 
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the yard and bearing record of having once 
covered the mortal part of a son of Majo 
Severley. The locality of the grave is not 
known, but as the family burial-ground was 
probably in the garden, as is usual in Vir- 
vinia, the waters of the Rappahannock have | 
inmost likely covered it loug ago, 

Within the past year another record of 
this family has come to light. In repairing 


ithe mother church of the parish 0 
jname in Middlesex County. 


Midway between the lands of bi 
and those of “ Rosegill,” which W. 
got from the crown, stands Christ ©} 


Thickly 
tered throughout its inclosure are the 


}of the ancient lords of the soil—Wo1 
jand Grymeses for the most part—who 


its stanch supporters in their succ 
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Ha ANA I eT 
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RALPH WORMLEY.—[FROM PORTRAIT WHILE AT CAMBRIDGE. } 


the floor of what was formerly a “ chapel of 
ease” in the parish of Christ Church, some 
traces of a smaller building were revealed 
beneath, which had evidently been destroy- 
ed by tire. 
a slab bearing the following inscription : 


Here lyeth interred the Bodi of 
Mrs. Mary BrEvEer-ey, wife of 
Major Ropert BEVERLEY, 
Mother of nine Sons & three Daughters, 
Who departed this Life the 1*t Day of 
June 1678, aged fortie one vears & three 
months, having been married to him 
12 years & 2 months—and was 
A careful Mother teaching Vertuous Life 
Happy and making happy when a Wife, 
Religious to Example, may all strive 
Io imitate her vertues whilst alive 


Just outside the wall of this was | 


| generations. An imposing tablet recounts 
|the many virtues and excellences of “the 
Hon. John Grymes,” a grandson of the Pai 
|liamentary general of that name, and “ Ri 
ceiver-General of this Dominion” under the 
rule of the first and second Georges, who 
| purchased Brandon from its original pro 
| prietors, and built the present house ther 
| Hard by one may still make out most of the 
| Latin inscription over the remains of “Jo 
| hannes Wormley, Armiger”—a theme of so1 
row to the school-boys of the last generatio: 
whose task it was to construe it, and who 
have dropped more tears over the stone than 
were ever shed for the departed. 
| Within the walls of the church itself is 
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mb of Governor Sir Henry Chicheley, | 


lose beside him sleeps “the Lady 
ia,” widow of the first Ralph Wormley, 
vould seem, as it were, left out in the 

though the goodly acres he left were 
tless rated among the attractions of his 
by her titled second choice. Another 

there is a long line of them——whose 

iit in his robe of gentleman-commoner 
unbridge hangs in the dining-room at 
rchase,” not many miles away, and who 
the scholar of his house, is brietly de- 
ed, and in plain English, as “the per 
ventleman,” whose life was character- 
by “unswerving fidelity to the rules of 


or.’ However this may be, it is a fact 


t the like devotion to his Majesty King | 


ve the Third had nearly cost him his 
in the early days of the Revolution 
Of the colonial period almost the sole ex- 
ition to the family names above mention- 
s that of the “ Rey. Mr. Bartholomew 
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year 1698 “the parson,” Samuel Gray, was 
indicted upon the charge of causing the 
death of a runaway slave by inhuman whip- 
ping, and the testimony fully sustains the 
charge. More recently one Parson Hetter- 
non was a notorious exemplar of the “ four 
reigning William 
Churchill, one of the county geutry, in his 
will, dated 1711—profanity, atheism, drunk- 
By this 
instrument the heirs and assigus were for 
|ever bound to pay the interest of £100, be- 
| queathed for the purpose, to the parson for 
| preaching “ four quarterly sermons yearly” 


vices” mentioned by 


enness, and lasciviousness, to wit. 


| against the vices specified, and of £25 “to 
| the clerk and sexton attending said ser 
mons.” It upon record that Heffernon 
regularly fulfilled the conditions and pock- 
| eted the cash. Under such leadership it is 
| hot to be wondered at that the Church fell 
|} into decline; “not all the king’s horses nor 
| all the king’s men” could avail in its behalf 


Is 


FIRE-PLAOK, PANELLED DLNING-ROOM, WILTON HOUSE, 


Yates, visitor of the College of William and 
Mary, and its sometime professor of divini- 
which appears upon the monument 
erected at the charge of his Friends and 
Parishioners to perpetuate his Memory.” It 
s to be deplored that the virtues set forth 
this epitaph could not be claimed for 
most of the clergy of that period. 
rds do nét present the cloth in the most fa- 
vorable light; the order-book of the county 
court bears witness to the fact that in the 


The rec- | 


| when the earnest though untaught disci- 
| ples of Wesley and Whitefield came to plant 
| the standards of their living faith upon the 
| ashes of its dead form. 

It is, nevertheless, impossible to contem 
| plate without a feeling ofsadness the change, 
inevitable as in the nature of things it was, 
| which is suggested in every feature of this 
}old settlement. Its quaint churches and 
|ruined tombs seem not more ghostly and 
sepulchral than do the venerable mansions 
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once the abodes of eminent Virginians 
fraught with memories of a time and life 
forever past. One can not fail to note the 
entire disappearance of the very names in 
which the land was originally held. Of 
Chicheleys, Skipwiths, Beverleys, Berkeleys, 
Corbyns, Wormleys, not one can now lay 
claim to more than is covered by their tomb- 
stones—some of them not even so much. 
fhe panelled and carved interiors in which 
they held their state, even in their dilapi- 
dation and decay, contrast mournfully with 
the homely belongings of the stranger with- 


in their gates. The Revolution found most 


of the gentry of this section, both from in- | 


terest and feeling, adherent to the royal 
cause; the triumph of the patriot arms was 
the beginning of their downfall. There is 
a significant omission in the records of all 
mention of what occurred on the Fourth of 
July, 1776. We only tind that certain “ gen- 
tlemen justices” were duly sworn at the Sep- 
tember term, and thencerorth they no longer 
appear as “his Majesty’s justices.” 

At the mouth of the little river Pianki- 
tank, which forms the southern boundary of 
Middlesex, is a long low strip of land, called 
Gwin’s Island. It is separated from the 
main-land by a narrow “ thoroughfare,” and 
forms a natural breakwater. Here was 
made, in 1775, the final stand of Lord Dun- 
more, the last of the king’s Governors in 
Virginia, for the crown. Driven from the 
seat of his government at Williamsburg, he 
rallied to his standard the royalists of the 
tide-water, including most of the names 
mentioned in these pages, who, arming their 
negroes and dependents, faced in this strong- 
hold the pursuing -patriots under General 





Andrew Lewis. It was not much ofa st 
indeed. Lewis planted a battery on 
main-land, at the spot which is still e; 
“Cricket Hill,” “crickets” or “ grasshop) 


| being the names by which light piece, 


ordnance were designated in the verna: 
of the day, and opened fire upon the 
lines. The royalists were without mea: 
replying, and the king’s ships in the 


| could not come through the narrow, t 


ous strait to their relief; they wer 


| tween the devil and the deep sea,” and 1 
| accepted the less painful alternative of flix 


across the water. 
Under the incessant battering of east: 
storms the island is gradually washing awa 


| A Tory family residing upon it, who fled to 


Canada during the Revolution, returned, aft 
er peace was proclaimed, to find the larg 


| part of their estate already ingulfed. Th 
| fortunes of this faction may be said to ha 





been thus typified, for none of the others 
who returned ever quite regained the grou 
they had lost. The boom of Lewis's ¢ 
on Cricket Hill was echoed back from th: 
lines of Yorktown. It was the sound whi 
afar off in the mountains, faintly reverly 
ated in the ears of the old Lord Fairfay 
who, recognizing in its import the ki 
of his order, said: “Take me to bed now 
Joe; ’tis time for me to die.” Their civi 


| zation was exotic, and did not thrive wi 
|in the new soil, but perished at the tirst 


rude breath; and witl’ their passing away 
the traces they have left of their sojour 
are rapidly being effaced. A century hene 
the very soil of their last foot-hold will hay: 
sunk beneath the ever-rolling waters of tli 
Chesapeake. 


TOMBS AT OURIST OHNUROH, MIDDLESEX. 
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HOSPITAL LIFE IN NEW YORK. 

OST of the hospitals of New York have | to do all that it craves, the fever might 
two beginnings. ‘The first is in the | be allayed now and then, and life itself 
table forethought of the rich men who prolonged. In such meditations as these 

ive endowed them. Inelosed by the pri- | some of our hospitals have begun, and the 
of his chamber or study, the millionaire | total outcome of the endowments made 
ndered over the disposition to be made | through private muniticence is a variety of 
s accumulated wealth, and feeling the | establishments for the treatment of every 
of sickness upon him, has remembered imaginable ailment. A stranger is struck 
jousands of others whose pain could not | with the number and magnificence of the 


i: 


NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


know the alleviation that money can procure. | New York hospitals. Some are of the s.ze, 
lhe heavy damask curtains drawn in ample and have the appearance, of palaces. They 
folds over the windows, the glowing fire, | are ornaments to the city, and are among 
the mild light of the study lamp, the soft | the largest buildings. The newer ones are 
resoundless carpets, the ministrations of the built of warm red brick, and, with their sun- 
most skillful physicians, and the attentions | ny windows, spacious pavilions, and galleries, 
of trained servants—all these blessings | are memorable objects to the city’s visitors. 
might not take the sting away from death | There is no kind of physical suffering that 
nor Wholly disarm suifering, but they sure- | may not find treatment in one or the other, 
assuage both. Love can do more than | as we have said. The penniless outcast who 
money in smoothing the distressed pillow ;|is overtaken by sickness, the haggard vie- 
le dying laborer in his attic, with his wife’s | tim of hip-disease, the incurable consump- 
land in his, may cross the gloomy boundary | tive, and the raving creatures stricken with 
with greater resignation than the million- | fever, are provided for with care and liber- 
lire, says the sentimentalist; but were the | ality; the patient with means may com- 
ive that waits upon the laborer with tire- | mand all the luxuries a home could give, 
ess devotion supplemented with the means land those who are poor enjoy comforts 
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impossible to them in their own narrow 
dwellings. 

All hospitals began with Christ, and be- 
The looked 
contempt upon physical weakness, and 
other nations of antiquity thought it be- 
neath them to make provision for the sick 
and infirm. But the Nazarene and His dis- 


long to Christianity. Greeks 


with 





A STREET 


ciples tanght men to compassionate suffer- 
ing, and as the Church increased in wealth 


and intluence, hospitals were founded—in 


the tirst place as houses for the shelter or re- | 


freshment of travellers, especially pilgrims, 
aecording to the Latin meaning of their 
name ; and if was only with the multipli- 
cation of inns that they assumed their dis- 
tinetive character as refuges for invalids. 
The second of the two beginnings to the 
hospitals of New York that we spoke of 
above is in an episode with which all who 
walk the city must familiar. 
There is a crash, a scream, a dull thud, and 


streets be 


a crowd that momentarily chokes the traffic | 
of the busy thoroughfare, the cause being | 
The crowd presses around the | 


an accident. 
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horrible spot on the pavement bapt 
the blood of a man who has falle; 
scaffolding aloft, out of a window, or} 
one of the trap-doors by which go 
hoisted into the lofts of the stores. 
him air!’ some ery, but the crowd 
him in with morbid curiosity, only a 


the weaker ones turning aside with 





AOCIDENT, 
| faces. He lies there huddled up and death 
lly white, as though all the bones in bhi 
body were broken; his eyes are filmed and 
opaque, and his mouth is rimmed with blood 
| A telegram sent from the nearest police st 
tion brings an ambulance, which dashes up 
to the spot from the nearest hospital. ‘Tl 
surgeon quickly binds the fractured lim|s 
between splints ; and while the crowd gapes 
with wonder and admiration at the dexte: 
ity and system, the sufferer is gently lifte: 
into the vehicle and driven away. Such 
the practical and beneficent beginning ot 
| the New York hospitals to the hapless thou 
sands who are annually maimed in the tur- 
moil of the city streets. 
For the purposes of ambulance servic: 
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IN NEW YORK. 








PRIVATE PATIENT'S ROOM, NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


the city is divided into three police tele- | 
graph districts, an independent wire con- 

necting all the precincts with the hospitals | 
that are provided with ambulances. These 

are the New York and Roosevelt hospitals 

on the west side, and the Bellevue Hospital | 
on the east side. The New York has two | 
unbulances, one stationed at the House of 

Relief in Chambers Street, and the other at 

the hospital in Fifteenth Street; the Roose- 

velt has one, stationed at the hospital in 

Fifty-ninth Street; and the Bellevue has | 
several. When an accident is reported at a 

police station, it is immediately announced 

by telegraph to the hospital of the district, 

and an idea of what usually happens then 

may be gleaned from the following account | 
of our personal experience. 

We were loitering one morning last Jan- 
lary in the apothecary’s shop of the New | 
York Hospital, which, besides the long rows 
of shelves filled with glass jars and bottles, 
contains a dial instrument, whose impera- 
tive tinkling suddenly put an end to our 
conversation. “The ambulance is wanted 


u Eighteenth Street,” the surgeon in charge 
explained; and though his name was Slaugh- | 


ter—an obviously unfortunate one for an Es- 
culapian—he proved himself to be one of the 
tenderest men that ever touched a wound. 
lhe apotheeary’s shop is in the basement, 
and from it a door opens upon a court-yard, 
it one side of which is a stable. A well- 
ept horse was quickly harnessed to the am- 
iulance; and as the surgeon took his seat 
behind, having first put on a jaunty uniform 


| passage. 


cap with gold lettering, the driver sprang on 
to the box, where we had already placed om 

selves, and with a sharp crack of the whip 
we rolled off the smooth asphalt of the court 

yard into the street. Our speed was only 
pardonable in view of its object. As we 
swept around the corners and dashed over 
the crossings, both doctor and driver kept up 
a sharp cry of warning to the pedestrians, 
who darted out of our way with haste, o 
nervously retreated to the curb, looking aft- 
er us with faces expressive of indignant 
remonstrance, until they discovered by the 


gilt lettering on the panels what our vehicle 


was. The surlest car-drivers and the most 
aggressive of truckmen gave us the right 
of way, and pulled up or aside to afford us 
People in a hurry stopped to look 
after us, and strove on tiptoe to discover 
We 
of 
oor 


aa), 


whether or not we had a passenger. 
rattled over the uneven 
West Eighteenth Street, and at No. 
where there is an iron gate before an alley- 
way with a small house at the end, an old 
man appeared and hailed us. We alighted, 
and followed him into the front-room on 
the ground-floor, the doctor carrying his in- 


cobble-stones 


struments under his arin. 

The oe- 
cupant of the tenement, an old laborer, had 
slipped in entering, and fractured his leg a 
short distance above the ankle. The room 
served as kitchen and parlor for him and 
his wife, who began to whimper as soon as 
she saw the doctor, and refused to be com- 
forted, with a determination worthy of a 


The case was not very serious. 
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more reasonable cause. The furniture con- 
sisted of a few chairs, a table, some dishes, 
anda stove, upon which a kettle was steam- 
ing. “ Where’s the man ?” inquired the doc- 
tor. The wife moaned, and we might have 
waited for an answer had not an expostu- 
latory voice come from an inner apartment, 
* Hould yer noise, Mary.” Obtaining a can- 
dle, we found the sufferer lying on a disor- 


| trousers. 
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nate called out, as the doctor rolled 
“Mary, me pipe’s out; 
another draw, an’ be quick about it 


| be it 1] be a long time till I get anotly 


The pipe was refilled with tobacco, 
into a glow by an obliging friend, and 


ed to him. “Yes, I must have a) 


draw,” he went on, as he put himself 
| sition for the doctor, who gently raisi 
dered bed with all his clothes on and a pipe! injured limb and applied the splints 





DOOTOR T 


in his mouth, the room having neither win- 
dows nor other light or ventilation than 
that which struggled from the kitchen 
through the door. He was a small, rosy old 
man from the north of Ireland, and was not 
in the least discomposed by his accident. 
“Tf Pd had the laist dhrop of drink in me, 
1 eud onderstand it; but faith I hadn’t 
tasted,” he exclaimed, as the doctor energet- 
ically threw his coat and eap on the floor, 
regardless of the gold lettering and gold 
buttons, and prepared for business. Two 
splints were selected, and a roll of cotton 
bandages taken from a sachel. “ Hould on 
a bit, doctor; me pipe’s out,” the unfortu- 





REATING SULLIVAN'S FRACTURED LEG. 


packing them with oakum before binding 
them with the cotton ribbon. Once or twice, 
and only once or twice, the old fellow winced. 
“ Murther, doctor, don’t touch me heel; that’s 
where it hurts!” During the rest of the op 
eration he quietly puffed his pipe, soothed 
his wife, and endeavored to flatter the doc 
tor most outrageously. ‘ Och, doctor, you'r 
the greatest man in the world—mind m« 
heel—be quiet, Mary—that’s what ye are 
doctor, the greatest man in the world.” 

“All comfortable, eh?” said the doctor, 
neatly cutting the last bandage. 

‘** As nice as can be, Sor.” 

Finding that amputation was not imme- 
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y necessary, Mary smiled at last, and 
her husband’s dress before he was 
by two burly policemen on to the 
her, Which had been brought from the 
lance into the outer room. 
stretcher, like all the appliances of 
nbulance, is mercifully ingenious, and 
sed with the object of giving the suffer- 
least possible pain in transportation. 
sists simply of a strip of canvas about 
feet wide and seven feet long, with a 
it each side, through which the wood- 
oles for carrying it are slipped. The 
; are braced at each end of the canvas 
ron eross-bars, Which are easily detach- 
ind the beauty of the whole arrange- 
tis that it obviates the necessity of dis- 
rbing the patient again on his arrival at 
hospital, the stretcher being put upon 
bed and the poles being withdrawn. 

\ light mattress and several blankets 
e spread over the canvas, and the old 
i was tucked in as snugly as a baby ina 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Murphy,” he cried to 
eighbor who had come in as the police- 
were bearing him to the ambulance. 


“ Good-by, Mr. Sullivan, and it’s sorry I am | 


to see ye l’avin’ in this way,” whereupon 
he wife burst into fresh tears. 

Che ambulance had been backed up to the 
urb, and the tail-board removed. We now 
iscovered that it had two bottoms, and the 
)per one, Which was softly padded, had been 

drawn off on caster wheels so that it slant- 
ed from the end of the vehicle to the side- 
The padding was luxuriously yield- 
ing, and when the stretcher had been placed 
upon it, it was pushed into the ambulance, 
ud the tail-board closed upon it. The doc- 
tor took his seat behind, and, as we drove 
off, a voice came from the blankets: “ May I 
ta-ake another draw, doctor?” Assent be- 
ing given, the blue wreaths of Mr. Sullivan’s 
tobacco rolled upward from the blankets 
until we trotted under the archway of the 
hospital and pulled up before the door of 
receiving ward, where two orderlies 
drew the stretcher out and deposited it on 
a bed in the manner previously described, 
while Dr. Slaughter reported the case to the 
louse surgeon, who was thence responsible 
for 16. 

All cases of casualty are received at the 
New York Hospital and treated gratuitous- 
y if the patient’s circumstances require it, 
although a small sum per week for board is 
usually expected and paid. The hospital 
building is probably the most Inxurious one 
n the world, and its administration is as 
nearly perfect as is possible. 


walk. 


the 


iccommodations for about two hundred pa- 
tients with their attendants. It has a front- 
ige on Fifteenth Street of 175 feet, and it 
extends through the block to Sixteenth 
Street, Sixth Avenue bounding it on the 


It is seven | 
stories high, with a Mansard-roof, and has | 
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west and Fifth Avenue on the east. 
iron, and red brick are prominent materials 
in the fagade, the many windows of which 
look out upon ornamental balconies. The 
rear is formed by the old Thorn mansion, 
one of the largest and handsomest dwell- 
ing-houses in the city, which is now used 
as a residence for the superintendent, a li- 
brary, and an office, the library containing 
some 15,000 volumes, besides an important 


Stone, 


general collection of specimens and a fine 
pathological cabinet. The water used is 
| partly supplied by Croton pipes and partly 
| by an Artesian well. 
| by steam. 


The heating is done 
Near the roof there is a large 
| fan, driven by steam, which compels a 
| draught of fresh air through the building, 
| and, when necessary, the air can be warm- 
ed before circulation by passing over hot 
pipes in the basement. All the kitchens 
j}and laundries are in the uppermost. sto- 
|ries above the wards, and non-absorbent 
|materials have been used in the walls and 
| floors, with a view to the prevention of the 
The 
| whole structure is as nearly fire-proof as 
possible; the only wood-work is in the 
| doors and windows; the floors are made of 
| tiles laid in cement on iron girders, and the 
wainscoting is marble. All parts are con- 
nected by the inarticulate speech of elec- 
tric signal bells, and two elevators run from 
basement to attic. . It is avowed that while 
| no attempt at magnificence has been made, 
| the utmost care has been taken to make ev- 
|ery part complete, substantial, and harmo- 
|nious; but the directors are too modest in 
this: their establishment is magnificent in 
itself, in its worth, and in its aims. 

As we entered the anteroom to the su- 
perintendent’s office a mournful old Irish- 
woman was making an application for the 
| admission of her husband, the driver of a 
| coal cart, who had fallen from his seat and 

| been crushed under the wheels. Several 
| other faded and shabby women, all of them 
| Irish, were waiting for an audience, some 
shedding tears and moaning with the pro- 
| fusion of grief that characterizes their race. 
| Indeed, were it not for the never-ending 
| misfortunes of the Irish, most of the hospi- 
| tals would have many empty wards, as that 
|nationality contributes a majority of the 
| cases treated. 
“There’s not wan thing in the building 
| that is not good enough for a church,” said 
lthe orderly—he, too, was Irish—who 
came our guide. And as we went along the 
|spacious corridors and through the lofty 
wards, the disclaimer of magnificence seemed 
| unreasonable. Even such minor details as 
| the designs of the tiles and the gas-fixtures 
are artistic, and the sunlight streams in ev- 
ery where and carries its golden cheer and 
[revivitying warmth to the pale faces and 
| wasted bodies set in the little cots along 


| poisons generated by some diseases. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be- 
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the wards. Every thing is new, clean, and 
bright. The brass-work and nickel plate 
throw back the light in dazzling rays from 
their burnished surfaces, the white walls are 
unblemished by speck or crack, and even in 
the surgical wards the air is fresh and pure. 
sunt the humanity and good sense of the de- 
sign are most conspicuous in the provision 
made for the floods of sunshine, which is the 
most potent element usually left out of the 
materia medica. The front of the hospital 
faces the south, and the sun streams in 
throngh big generous windows, wide shafts 


CHILDREN'S WARD, BELLEVUE HOSPITAL. 


let more of the shine in from the roof. a 


on one of the upper stories there is a large 
solarium, where the radiance of summer is 
almost perpetual. We ascend by an eleva 

tor of more capacity than that of a fashion 

able hotel—an elevator of varnished maple, 
which is the throughout the 
building; and alighting from that vehicle 

whose fluency of motion gives one an idea 
that it may become a mechanical means of 
getting to heaven, we are conducted into a 
hall separated from the sky only by a trans 
lucent canopy of glass, which so filters th 
light as it pours through that it seems to lx 

come tangible in a golden powder—a show 

er-bath of disintegrated sunbeams. It is a 
brilliant, frosty, nipping January day out 
side; but here there is the balmy mellow- 
ness of a temperate summer; plants and 
flowers are in bloom, and fountains are gu! 
gling, spurting, and bubbling with liquid 


wood used 
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Phere are fresh and salt water aqua 
in the pale green depths of which 
ve and beautiful fish disport, and on 
ny islands of cork turtles are airing 
selves or luxuriously enjoying the spray 
fountains. The convalescents, sitting 
benches and reclining chairs, feel new 
coursing through them and greater 
eth in this pleasant atmosphere with 
might the 


surroundings ; wearisome- 


WRITING ILIOME ON A 

ss of the cot is relieved, and visions arise 
f the time when their recovery will enable 
em to bear the friction of the active world 
rain. 


Phe solarium is the cheeriest place about 
1¢ hospital to the visitors as well as to the 
tients; it is always pretty and warm, and 
is a feature that might be imitated by 
ther institutions, and extended with bene- 


ial results. In a far corner a group of 
en are sitting, tine-looking fellows most 
them, with robust frames; but their 
lid faces, just touched by the returning 
ow of health, their languor of manner, the 
upty sleeves of some and the ernutches of 
thers, record months of suffering and hard- 
ught battles with death. One is struim- 
ingonaJew’s-harp, and the feeble, pinging 
Vou. LVIT.—No. 338.—12 
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vibrations of melody transport him throng! 
the the 
streaming, to other scenes, which, if we could 
tind them 
face, might not be as pleasant as the sola 
rium; but 


sky-light, down which sum comes 


out from the dreaminess of his 


they are home scenes, probably 
that he A row of 
old men, all of them showing some detficieney 


and it is for home 


longs, 
of limb or some sear, lean against one of the 
walls and stare vaecantly and silently across 


N ADJUSTABLE TABLE 

the floor: and a few children, weazen and 
pale, limp through a game in the middle of 
the room, and oceasionally ton 
pitiful little treble of laughter The wom 


en sit apart, some sewing or reading, and 


give vent 


others listless and idle, with eyes set upon 
It very 
quiet in the solarinm; the fountains make 


the invisible space of dreams. is 
more noise than the children, who soon grow 
tired of their play, and sigh wearily; the 
footsteps are mufiled, and the voices are low 

The kitchen and laundry, on the uppei 
floors, are provided with all the modern im 
provements of a first-class hotel; no fixed 
dietary adhered to, and both the 
kind and quantity of food are varied at the 
discretion of the superintendent. Wash- 
ing, rinsing, wringing, and mangling are all 


seale is 
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done by steam machinery, some of which is 
novel and successful. 

We passed from ward to ward, pausing 
now and then before a case of particular 
interest, aud in each we found exquisite 
cleanliness and ample space. The cots are 
of iron, and are provided with adjustable 
bars by which the occupants can change 
their positions without help. Each cot is 
also provided with an electric tube by 
which the patient can summon the nurse, 
whose private sitting and sleeping room is 
at one end of the ward, adjoining the din- 


ing-room for convalescents. In one dining- 
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lights of convalescence. A marble-to 
drop-handled, finely carved walnut | 
with a half-length mirror, and a wash; 
with unlimited hot and cold water 4 
ver-plated fittings; electric bells con 
cating with the nurses; a polished \ 
study table and an adjustable table 

to the luxurious convenience of the 1 
the rent of which was fifty dollars pet 
But we wonder how many there ar 
city, rich or poor, who would not choos: 
sympathy of a plain home in prefere: 
such formal splendors as these in an 
tution ? 








room that we saw the table was set for 
dinner with the extreme neatuess that one 
night expect in a popular restaurant, but 
not in a large public institution. The cloth 
Was snow-white; a clean napkin was fold- 
ed before each seat, and the service was 


of a bright silver-plate. At each end of | 


each ward there are lavatories with hot 
and cold water, and bath-rooms, all patients 
being required to bathe once a week unless 
excused by the house surgeon. 

On the lower floors of the building there 
is a theatre for operations and another for 
autopsies, both provided with every appli- 
ance that recent science has devised; and 
fronting the Fifteenth Street corridor there 
is a row of rooms for private patients, the 
rents of which are from fifteen to tifty dol- 
lars a week. It occasionally happens that 
the guest of a hotel or some one who is is- 


olated from friends desires the systematic | 


attention which a hospital can give, and 
having means, he can occupy one of these 
rooms, Which are handsomely furnished, and 
equipped in a style particularly adapted for 
an invalid. Our guide took us into a charm- 
ing little apartment, with windows facing 
the south. A beautiful rug was stretched 
over the middle of the floor; the upholstery 
was morocco; and besides a lounge, and a 
wide bed with immaculate linen, there were 
reclining-chairs, rocking-chairs, sans-souci 


chairs, camp-stools, and foot-stools, that con- | 


jured up pictures of the dreamily lazy de- 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, 






We have not yet exhansted the resources 
of the New York Hospital. It has a prac 
tically free dispensary, special prison -lik« 

| compartments for the treatment of sufferers 
| from delirium tremens, and a branch o1 
| House of Relief in Chambers Street. Its 
corporation is enormously wealthy, and 1% 
ceived its charter in 1771 from George thi 
| Third, through John, the Earl of Dunmor 
| —the original governors, who met at Bo 
| ton’s Tavern, having been John Watts, An 
| drew Elliot, Philip Livingston, William 
| M‘Adam, Walter Franklin, George Bown 
|} Abraham Lott, and G.W. Beekman. Frou 
| 1821 till 1876, 6884 patients were admitted 
of whom 908 died, 2940 were discharged well, 
1646 in an improved condition, and 1205 wu 
improved, Not a few animadversions are 
| cast upon the institution, but it is a good 
| thing, and does good work. 
To pass from it to the Bellevue Hospital 
| atfords a contrast somewhat startling. The 
|one combines in its structure and adminis 
| tration nearly every thing that medical and 
| sanitary science has revealed for the relici 
| of the sick. Most of its patients are poor, 
but not so poor or alienated from brother!) 
| affection that they are unable to pay tli 
| cost of their support ; many of them are m« 
| chanics or small tradesmen ; an impoverisl: 
led actor or journalist may be found among 
|them; and a few are prosperous and even 
wealthy. But the other is a hospital to 
| the poorest of the poor, the dregs of socic 
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e semi-criminal, starving, unwelcome 
who suffer and die unrecognized, and 
om charity at the best is cold and me- 
eal. This 1S 

titueney in New York city, where the 


a large and increasing 


pauper is acquiring the dread signifi- 

and suggestion of hopeless misery 
t has in Great Britain; and the wards 
led with wasted souls drifting through 
vonies of disease toward unpitied and 
deaths, with tenderer 


nembered no 


to clasp at the parting than that of 
strange nurse, who has grown callous | 
ugh long familiarity with such experi- 
es. Many of the patients lie for months 
hout receiving one friendly call except 


| the colporteur, the priest, or the ladies 
the Flower Mission—lie and wait with the 
elessness of result that makes the days 
ink and the future a matter of indiffer- 
There is no luxury here; not much 
The building was built for an 
nshouse or prison some fifty years a 


tleness. 


rO, 


A GAME OF DOMINOES, 


and its ponderous dull gray mass of granite | 


s sullen-looking and unadapted to its uses. 
lhe New York Hospital, with its sunny win- 
lows facing the south, and its pleasant sur- 
roundings, is less than a mile away; but to 
each Bellevue we have to cross a district 
f tenement-houses, plentifully dotted with 
shabby little stores and corner groggeries, 
vhere the garbage is piled up in the streets, 
the men are idle, the women slatternly, and 


the children as nearly nude as the weather 


permits. It is between Twenty-sixth and 


| harvest of a charity hospital. 


; over 
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the 
Avenue, 


and 
them, First 
The river ebbing and 
shining and rippling in the sun, 
bestirred the situa 
tion, and a few trees and a patch of grass 

all that is left of the wide fields that once 
swept up to Murray Hill 
austerity of the eastern front. 
vue is still forbidding. <A high 
isolates it from the thoroughfares. 
medical 


seventh 
block 
and the } 
flowing, 


Twenty 
whole 


streets, covers 
between 
River. 


sast 


and by traffic, cheers 


soften the granite 
But Belle- 
brick wall 
There 
the 
The 


windows of the disseeting-rooms shine until 


is one college just within 


boundaries, and another just outside. 


late hours in the night, for there is no sear 
city of subjects in colleges which reap the 
And at one 
end of the dispensary for the out-door poor, 
which is under the within the 
grounds, two downward steps lead into a 
over the entrance of 
a dingy lamp inscribed with 
“The Morgue.” The 


college 


low-roofed building, 
which hangs 
black 


letters, room 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL. 
within contains five marble slabs behind a 
glass partition, with sprays of water falling 


them. The dead-house is close by, 


| and several times a week the funereal little 


steamer bears the unlettered coffins away 
to Potter’s Field. It was a cold November 
morning when last saw her leave the 
wharf, and the fog in which she was soon 
hidden symbolized the unrecorded 
the cheerless deaths, and the unattended 
graves of her load. Suspicious-looking men 
and untidy women haunt the neighborhood, 


we 


lives, 
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attracted to it by the morbid curiosity of 
their diseased minds, and it may oceur to 
them that if they do not die in prison, their 
death-beds will be here, or in the Charity 
Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, which is 
visible from the grounds of Bellevue. 

The lawn is a favorite resort of the con- 
valescents, Who hobble about the paths on 
crutches in fair weather, or sun themselves 
mn the benches, and even venture to cast 
a line into the river with the hope of in- 
snaring the tish. Each floor of the main 
building is traced by alight iron balcony ; 
and here too, when the wind is not bleak 
nor the atmosphere moist, the better pa- 
tients gather—the men smoking their pipes, 
and the women sewing or reading. The 
movement of the river is soothing and rec- 
reative; the sailing vessels trading in Long 
Island Sound glide to and fro,and the big 
white passenger steamers plough majestie- 
ally by like moving palaces. 

The activity at Bellevue has noend. The 
keepel of the lodge at the entrance is con 
tinually besought for admission, and so wor- 
ried by impossible requests that one ean 
pardon his shortness of temper. Young 
doctors and older professors enter unchal- 
lenged; the white ambulances are constant- 
ly busy, rolling out on summons, and quick- 
ly coming back with new cases; a woman 
begs to see her sick husband, and has brought 
some little delicacy with her, but it is after 
the visiting hour, and because she can not 
be admitted she goes away weeping, with a 
dull heart that speaks in her homely face ; 
other visitors, who are more fortunate, are 
promenading the flags under the gloomy 
front of the hospital, and supporting the in- 
valids they have come to see—here a pale 


old man, the human counterpart of a bro- | 


ken reed, is clutehing the hand of his little 
vranddaughter, as though life with all its 


pains is precious to him while that respon- | 


sive grasp remains; a crippled workman 


to gauge his suffering; a mother helps her 
sick daughter along, and a poor fellow who 
has lost both legs watches them with euri- 
ously wistful face, as though he was pining 
for the day that would bring him his visit- 
ors. The picture has many changes, no re- 
verse: it is pain, anguish, or death always. 
If the spectator is cynical, his morbidity is 
enlarged ; but if, without being an optimist, 
he can look at it with clear eyes, its gloom 
and sadness are relieved by a glimpse of the 
tenderness that blossoms in the hearts of the 
commonest poor, 

Some steps lead to the main entrance, and 
underneath them is a passage by which the 
ambulance cases are admitted, a groan tell- 
ing us that one is at the portals the moment 
we ascend. The wide hall is tlagged and 
whitened. The warden’s office is at one 
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side, with the 
surgical instruments stored in 


bright, horribly suge 

glass 
against its walls, and at the other 

the room of the Medieal Board, whe; 

of the college classes is assembled 
professor is one of the most eminent si 

in the world, and is relating some a 
incidents of his early career prey 
making the round of the wards. H 
great favorite with the students, and 
prominent member of the faculty. 
thirty-five or forty years ago he ea 

the metropolis from Kentucky, a roug! 
ready lad, at whom the college auth 
looked doubtingly. To-day a small 
carried in his breast pocket is overrun 
engagements, and distinguished peopl 

el hundreds of miles to consult hin 
works the year round, sparing himsel! 

one week’s recreation in the Maine woo 
midsummer; but with all his powers of 
durance and industry of habits, he ca 

find time to treat all who would be | 
fited by his wonderful skill. Prodigious fees 
are offered to him by the wealthy, and 
worked for gain alone, a little labo 
bring hima large income. But he is not re 
ulated by the inhuman supply and den 
doctrine. Two cases are presented to | 
one, acute, of a charity patient, offering 
next to nothing in pecuniary reward, 
the other, not dangerous, of a rich man, of 
fering him a splendid fee. If he can not 
tend to both, he gives his services wh 
they are most required. Physically | 
huge of bulk and loud in voice, with a ma 
ner striking for its bonhomie. Inspiratior 
carried to the sick-room by his voice, brusqi 
as it is, and his presence is a stimulant t 
the pining cripple, bringing with it the 
vigoration of a southern breeze. The most 
objectionable thing about him is the grip he 
gives one’s hand in greeting, making the tin 
gers, the palm, and the whole length of the 


}arm quiver for half an hour afterward wit! 
leans heavily on the arm of his wife, who | 
looks anxiously into his face at every step 


such agony that whenever a fellow-membe: 
of the faculty sees him approaching, he dives 
his hands into his pockets and imploring 
ly cries, “Oh, don’t, doctor, don’t!” It woul 
be unreasonable to say of such a man that 
he is not proud of himself, his work, aim 
his methods; on the contrary, he talks of 
them freely, and he is never more entertain 
ing than when he is doing so, or uttering 
fierce denunciations of “ old women” in thei 
practice of surgery and therapeutics, ‘Tl 
class isin a_roar of langhter over some jok« 
when we enter; but the doctor's cigar is a 

most burned out, and that means more si 

rious matters. 

We pass with the class from ward to war 
and from cot to cot, the doctor treating th: 
patients with a heartiness that forces a 
evanescent smile to the saddest faces, ai 
explaining the cases and operations to tli 
class with so much perspicuity and sim 
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that the thickest-headed student | the doctor, whose hands are almost as large 
have unimaginable difficulty in not | as the child’s body; he is a sufferer from an 
anding. A mite ofa boy is sitting in | obscure disease of a joint, and was brought 
chair by himself, a Tiny Tim of a boy, | to the hospital as an incurable case. The 


irge, liquid eyes, the whitest of faces, | doctor’s specialty is diseases of the joints, 
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the sunkenest of cheeks. “How are|and by that pre-eminent skill which has 
i to-day, Sir?” the doctor inquires, in aj cheated death many a time he has saved 
mendous tone, that makes the piping | the child’s life. Tim limps across the floor 
swer sound ridiculously small. “ Pretty | and back again, the longest journey that he 
|, thank you, Sir.” “Can you walk?” | has made out of the nurse’s arms ‘for some 
and the second answer is| months; a faint flush and a smile of satis 


guess so, Sir:” 
» climbs into the 


i still shriller key, for the voice has not | faction lighten his face as le 


recovered from the exhaustion of the! chair again. He is out of breath, but when 


Tiny Tim is lifted out of his chair by | the doctor asks if the exertion hurt him, 
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le readily answers, “Not a bit, Sir.” “Now,| pelled to dismiss three on account 


ventlemen,”’ says the doctor to his class, | health, five on account of inefticien: 
taking the repaired limb in his hand, “ this | two on account of family claims upon t 
is a very—” But we are not reporting the | leaving nineteen, who succeeded, and } 
doctor's lectures. We stand by the bedside | the advantages of the school to themse 
of a woman whose life is ebbing away under | affording them profitable employment 
the strain of a cancer, and here our good | to humanity generally in fitting int 
Samaritan speaks more cheering words—the | women to become positive helps in t] 
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most he can do, for the case is irremediable. | pital and sick-room. The requiren: 
One of the white-capped nurses of the train-| the committee are exacting. Pupils 
ing school is watching the patient; she is| be from twenty-one to thirty-five y 
a fair, wholesome-looking girl, intelligent,| age, unmarried, obedient, amiable, 
neatly dressed, and agreeable in manner. | fast in purpose, in good health, havi 
We ask her if there is much extreme suffer- | kind of intirmity, neither deafness noi 
ing in the ward. * That is our worst case,” | ness of vision, and quick in observa 
she says, pointing to the woman by whom | The candidates having assured the cor 
the doctor and his class are standing; “the | tee of their excellence in these virtues 
poor thing has been here eighteen months | admitted to the school on probation fo 
without any hope of recovery. No one has | month, being boarded and lodged wit 
been to see her—no relative or friend—in all | expense, but not paid, and at the expii 
that time.” “Can she last much longer?” | of that period they engage themselves 
“Not more than three months; she is anx- | a two years’ course of instruction and s« 
ious for death, and prays for it.” At this} ice, with salary, provided they are sat 
moment we feel that the glassy eyes of the | factory. The course includes lectures 6 
sufferer are bearing upon us; her face is| diseases of children, obstetrics, eruptiv: 
colorless, and her lips are pursed as though | vers, ventilation and bathing, hemorrhages 
she desired to hold back the low moan that | and the circulation of the blood, arteries 
escapes them. Is not the sight enough to| respiration and temperature, superticial a 
convert one to the doctrine of legalized sui- | atomy and uterine appliances—all of whi: 
cide by proxy, or any scheme of enthanasia? | are given by able physicians and surgeons 
On the next bed a wrinkled and very thin | Lessons also are given in bandaging, 
id woman is muttering deliriously and | general ward work, in the management ¢ 
sometimes inaudibly; she is over seventy | a sick-room, and in physiology. At the er 
vears of age, and hers too is a fatal case. | of the first year an examination of the pu 
The nurse is young, pretty, and blooming, | pils is held, and at the end of the seco 
and her appearance of health and cheerful- | year diplomas are issued to those entitle 
ness in the midst of pallid disease seems al-| to them. The primary object of the foun 
most out of place. Is it a consecrated life, | ers was to improve the nursing in pub 
the sacrificial impulse of religious fervor? | hospitals, and no one can say that improve 
No; her motive is the earning of a liveli- | ment was unnecessary, or that it has not 
hood, and she is the pupil of an institution | been effected. Previous to the opening ot 
which has opened a new and practicable | the school, Bellevue was a very mucli mis 
tield of work for American women. managed institution; three patients some 
The Training School for Nurses, which | times slept on two beds, five patients o1 
now possesses a substantial brick building | three beds, and it happened now and the 
as aresidence in Twenty-sixth Street, oppo- | that they slept on the floor, During tw: 
site the hospital, was opened in May, 1873,| weeks of January, 1876, there was no sox) 
to instruct intelligent women in hospital and | in the hospital, and not enough clothing 
private nursing. It began with a lady su- | many patients had neither pillows noi 
perintendent and a staff of six nurses, whose | blankets, and forty-eight per cent. of tli 
number has now increased to fifty-six, thir- | amputations made proved fatal, owing, no 
ty-eight being actively employed at Belle- | doubt, to the poison in the walls. But 
vue, and three at the Emergency Hospital. | the worst feature was the character ot 
Many difticulties were experienced at the | nurses, who were profane, ignorant, cat 
start, and though the committee in charge | less, heartless, and in most cases utterly w 
advertised and applied to physicians for| fitted for their positions. We look back 
aid, four women only were found capa-| with extreme pity to the patients 
ble of acting as head nurses, one of whom} were immured in the hospital, and dragge: 
was soon discharged for inefticiency. Out| through their illness to a long-deferred 1 
of seventy-three applicants for admission | covery, or hurried to an avertable death, a! 
to the school many were totally unftitted | that period. The introduction of the young 
by mental incapacity, others by physical | intelligent, kindly nurses of the training 
weakness, and a large number withdrew | school into the female wards, and a close 
because they would not spend two years in| supervision of the orderlies in the mal 
learning the profession. Accepting twenty-| wards, have brought about a change for tli 
nine probationers, the committee was com-| better, however, and it is now possible t 
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the hospital without having our in-| the walls. As often as the nurse 
s of humanity shocked. Instead of | children who are up follow her and cling to 
ntidy and often brutal ereatures of | her skirts, or take he 


moves, the 


hand with demonstra 


li) women as she to whom we spoke, tions of the greatest affection something 


in manner and good to look upon,| that was probably never seen in Bellevue 


‘ry to the sufferers, who, paupers| before the training school began to send its 


vh they are, have claims that are elo-| pupils there. But the air is not sweet, and 


from their helplessness. The ivy | we seek the outer space, where the shadows 


iw its disks of green around the win-| are falling upon the lawn, and the river is 


the illuminated mottoes on the walls, | shining and tossing in rebellion against the 
ttle odds and ends for diversion and | traftic. What we have seen 


ition visible where the patients are| dream, but it is as great 


seems like a 
a reality as the 
loathsome or least interesting, are | granite mass which contains it 
nony of the veneticence of the new era. | above us. 


and looms 


it the doctor has gone with his class, Not the least interesting thing 
ye do not find him again until the clin- | Bellevue is the number which it 


about 


aucconlbo 


Ree “4 ail F 


as 


MOUNT SILNAI HOSPITAL. 


is over, and he is discussing with the stu- | dates. In 1876 the total number of patients 
ents ina familiar but earnest manner some admitted was 5165, the total number dis 
of the cases that they have seen. Many | charged was 4313, and the total number ot 
picturesque incidents appeal to us as we| deaths was 698. Subdivided by national 
trace him through the wards and the close | ity, 2215 patients—the greatest number 
corridors, Which show the unsuitability of | were Irish, 1680 Americans, 595 Germans, 256 
ie building for hospital purposes, the walls | English, and 56 French. The mortality fon 
being thick enough for a prison, the roof | 1876 was at the rate of twelve and one-half 
rw, and the ventilation insufticient. The] per cent. The hospital is under the dire¢ 
door of the private room of one of the house | tion of the Commissioners of Charities and 
taff is open, and several young physicians | Correction, who also control a Reception 
within, stretched out on lounges or easy-| Hospital at Ninety-ninth Street, with a ca- 
iairs, and obscuring themselves in tobacco | pacity for 20 beds; the Charity Hospital, on 
sinoke, are in debate about one of the morn- | Blackwell’s Island, with a capacity for 790 
ig operations; it is a very pleasant little | beds; the Fever, Epileptic, and Paralytic 
ipartment, with plenty of books, pictures, | Hospital on Blackwell's Island, with 70 beds ; 
ud possibly a skeleton in a closet. Some | the Ineurable Hospital, with 180 beds; the 
men with empty sleeves, bandaged heads,| Homeopathic Hospital on Ward’s Island, 
nd pale faces are playing dominoes at a| with 650 beds; the Hart’s Island Hospital 
ng table in one of the wards, but even so | for Convalescents, with 326 beds; the Nurs 
ght an exertion seems too much for them, | ery Hospital, with 208 beds; and the In 
id they sigh wearily; and in one of the cots | fants’ Hospital on Randall’s Island, with 450 
i man whose large frame has lost flesh and | beds. All of these are free, and their total 
strength is propped up with pillows, and is | capacity is for 4986 patients. 
vriting a letter home with palsied fingers.| The most we can do within fhe limited 
hristmas is not yet quite over in the chil- | space of a magazine article is to select foi 
ren’s ward; toys are lying on the floor, and | description those hospitals which are rep 
the evergreen festoons are still hung against | resentative ; and thus, as the New York is 
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noteworthy for its nagnificence, and Belle- 
vue for its extent, St. Luke’s projects itself 
as the one having the most home-like quali 
ties. The principle under which it is gov- 
erned gives it a unique position, the charac- 
ter of a family being maintained as far as is 
possible in a public institution, There is 
i house father, or superintendent, a house 


mother, or matron, and a Protestant sister- 


SHAKING HANDS WITIE THE HOUSE FATHER 


hood, the members of which act as nurses, 
and are supported by their order independ 
utly of the hospital funds, while the rela- 
ions between physicians, surgeons, and pa- 
tients are much the same as they would be 
n any private household. The founder 
of the hospital and the originator of the 
scheme was the late Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who, until his death, was the house father 
ind an untiring devotee of the institution, 
spreading its reputation by his many kind- 
esses, and making it a great success, 
though it began with so small a collection 
is thirty dollars, made one Sunday in his 


Chureh of the Holy Communion. In ambnu- | 


lance cases the sufferer is allowed to choose 
a hospital, and a large proportion favor St. 
Luke’s. Seven dollars a week are charged 
tor board when the beneficiary can afford 
it, but of the 1134 cases treated in 1876-77, 
“YL were gratuitous, 492 were American, 
290 Trish, 181 English or Seotch, and 157 
Germans 


r citizens of other countries. 
Many of the beds are endowed by chureh 
societies and private individuals in memo- 
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riam of lost relatives, a gift of $5000 ¢ 
ing a bed in perpetuity, and $3000 ¢ 
ing one during the life of the donor 





The building is situated in the 


cratic Fifth Avenue, at the northwest : 
of Fifty-fourth Street, in the midst of 
ionable dwellings, and within a st 
throw of Central Park. The front 

the south, and is separated from the st 





AT ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL—CUILLDREN’S WARD 





by an inelosed garden, with an ample 


hawt 
and some large shade trees and shrubl« 
The material is brick painted a modest 
drab, and the architectural design includes 
a central chapel, with wards and corridors 
extending longitudinally from it. The 


chapel is abundantly lighted and vent 

lated, and becomes a reservoir of fresh air, 
which flows into the corridors, wards, and 
stairways, and circulates through the hous 

There are six wards—one for boys, one for 
men’s medical cases, one for men’s surgica 

one for women’s medical, one for women's 
surgical, and one for children. The ch 

dren’s ward is very pretty, and not unpleas 
ant to visit, despite the wan faces of its lit 
tle occupants, and the history it gives ot 
pain blighting life in its very infaney, Th: 
sunshine floods the long room; bright gree 
vines twine lovingly around the windows: 
autumn leaves have been combined in tast« 
ful designs on the walls by women’s hands 
which have left their dainty impress in a 

the wards; the cheering words of the New 
Testament are emblazoned in illuminate: 
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over the cots, and toys are scattered | are all white, the bodies all tremulous, and 
floor in an enviable profusion—toys, | the eyes all pensive. <A little carriage is 
ilphabet of life, through which chil- | wheeled up to us by a small invalid, who 
in What poetry, what passion, and | has as much as she can do to propel it; a 

roperty mean,” as a clever anony-| victim of hip-disease is seated inside, and 
riter has said. The picturesqueness | the disease has left a terrible record of its 
effect is heightened by the gay 

ickets worn by the patients—the = 
s, blues, and pinks, which must | 





some of the poor little creatures 
r the first time in their lives. A 
sister Is reading the marvellous 

of “Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” 
rated with gorgeous chromo-litho- 
s, te a tiny cripple, who lies in 
ot with his eyes dilating and his 
s clutched as his mind intently 
vs the growth of the bean-stalk 


the intrepid mountaineering of the 
vho climbed it. A Gothie castle 
ringing up in the middle of the 
from the industry of two young” f Or P 
- 


huachoan 0 





rs, Who are so white and frail C 
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“THE OUURCUMAN OT,” 8ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL. 


their structure needs no mortar to be | ravages in the cadaverous cheeks, the pinch 

s strong as they are; and there, at the side | ed features, and the emaciated frame of the 
nother cot, a care-worn man sits and | sufferer. The two have come to shake 
ds the hand of his child and bends over | hands with Mr. Baker, the present house 
sad face, which stares vacantly at the | father and pastor, who courteously took us 
The ward may be never so sunny, | through the wards; indeed, the affectionate 

» effort made to divert and recreate | confidence manifested by the little ones in 
inmates never so generous, but the faces | their guardians at St. Luke’s, and at all the 
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other hospitals we visited, bespoke invaria 
ble kindness. 
fol 


and is 


galleries 


The chapel has two 
the patients of the upper story wards, 
like the other parts of the building, 
warm, and cheerful. The reading 
desk holds a copy of the four Gospels, large 


light, 


quarto in size, each page of which has been 
written in a legible and handsome style by 
1 former inmate of the institution, and the 
vellum illuminated with 
different one appearing 
The oratory of the sisters is 


wich margius are 


original designs, a 
on each page. 
near the chapel, and their prayers are heard 
earliest in the morning and late at night. 
While St. Luke’s is distinctively a Church 
hospital, however, and founded 


was ly 
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Episcopalians, it is not sectarian in its 
work, for during the year 1876-77 only 324 
of the patients treated were members of 
that body, and the remainder ineluded 483 
other Protestants, 297 Catholics, 
The 
patient during treatment was forty-eight 
dollars six and a 


Roman 
and 6 Jews. average cost 
half cents, and the aver- 
age cost for each person a day was one dol- 
lar one and five-eighths of a cent. By the 
recent introduction of the admirable Eng- 
lish custom of having an annual collection 
made in the churches on a specified Sunday 
for the benefit of the hospitals, contribu- 
tions have been gathered for St. Luke’s on 
the last Sundays of December from Episco- 
pal churches, the result last year having 
been over $5000; and in view of the non- 
sectarian character of the institution, collec- 
tions might be made in other churches, and 
not for this hospital alone, but for hospitals 
generally ; more than that, a Hospital Sat- 


for each | 
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urday might be instituted, as in | 
when collection boxes could be left 
lie vehicles and resorts, such as dépx 
for the 
of the penny of the multitude. 
Another distinctive feature of St 


nibuses, and street cars, i 


is the privacy allowed to patients, « 
being surrounded by exquisitely clea 
cotton curtains. The cleanliness of 
wards and the purity of air are not «4 
ive, but they are characteristic. Thy 
dry is fitted with the same applia 
that of the New York Hospital, a 
weekly about 6000 
The quiet charm of the children’s 

seen again in the adults’, 


wash averages 


where p 





AT 8T. LUKE'S. 


and other decorations, the sunny light an 
the gentle ministrations of the sisters, as 
suage the weariness of the sufferers’ contin 
ment. 

The Brooklyn Homeopathic Hospita 
even more home-like than St. Luke’s 
| that the latter is wanting either in endea 
or or intention, but because it is very mi 
larger, and because as size 
coziness of the 


increases, 1 
domestic circle decreases 
Here, also, the nursing is done by a Pro 
estant sisterhood, whose taste and indust 
have made the wards look very pretty 
deed. The building on Cumberla 
Street, and is small and unpretentious 
its architectural form; it contains some s 
ty or seventy beds, all of which are fr 
It has only been open about four years 
but in those four years, aside from the ta 
that it is one of the first homeopathic 
tablishments of the kind in America, it | 
done splendid work. 


is 


At the dispens 








HOSPITAL LIFE 


ted with it over S000 are 


d in a year without charge, 


patients 
and ovel 
nade 
the 
vratuitous, except to the occ upants 


prescriptions issued and up. 


edicines, the board, and nursing 


vy private rooms, W ho pay a moderate 
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her in a boudoir that would charm the great 
est ignoramus who ever slept in ignorance 
of Eastlake, although few of the decorations 
the tasteful effects 
mostly the result of home industry, like the 


were costly, and were 


book-shelves, which were partly made by 





CONVALESCENTS, HOM(CROPATIIIO 


m per week, according to their means; 
d the government is as mild as that of a 
well-diseiplined family. It is the special 
iim of the managers, the sisterhood, and 
, society of ladies in connection with it 
to have as little red tape and fuss and feath- 
s about it as possible. 
was Dr. A. FE. 
er, president of the medical and surgical 
staff, who devotes himself to the work with 
exhaustible enthusiasm. “You must let 
ie introduce you to our little sister,” he 
said, as he led us up stairs from the dispen- 
sary in the basement to the first floor; and 
e found her in the prettiest little room 
oneceivable, with a plethora of books, piec- 
tures, and knickknacks lying on the tables, 
vering the walls, and filling étagéres, brack- 
ts, and shelves without number. We found 


Our amiable cicerone 


Sum- 


HOSPITAL, BROOKLYN, 


her own hands; but she was not a little sis 
ter at all—that allusion to her was a pleas 
antry of the doctor's. One of the fullest 
and most beaming faces that ever left Eng 
land behind, wreathing itself into constant 
smiles, shone under the broad white flaps 
of her cap and above the white lawn collat 
of her black dress; and her form was such 
a marvel of rotundity that, with the sug 
gestions of the furniture before us, we could 
easily imagine her a prioress of medieval 
times, and a very good prioress too, with 
out an uncomfortable degree of asceticism 
her nature. She took us through the 
wards, and in every corner we saw the ut 


in 


most cleanliness and innumerable evidences 
of the thoughtful care bestowed upon the 
patients. The larger 
than the bedrooms of a big country house, 


wards are scarcely 
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and they are nearly as comfortable. 
we found a 
ot 
ment of her own construction 


In one 


pretty young sister amusing 


some her charges with a novel 


instru 
an ordinary 
board with common pins stuck in it in rows, 
so arranged that a finger-nail run over them 
vave t 


ie air; and an 
other sister sat in the midst of some conva- 


lescent women, reading to them while they 


sound of a populat 


Tilk SOUTH WINDOW, 


sewed. 


ter Mildred, the superier, and unless grati- 


BROOKLYN HOMCBOPATHIC 


tude grows in the hearts of the patients as | 
well as the ivy grows around the windows | 
and covers the dull spaces, they must be | 


ungrateful indeed. 
The 


Street 


Roosevelt Hospital, at Fifty-ninth 
and Ninth New York, 
spoken of by the eminent English surgeon 


Avenue, is 
Erichsen as the most complete medical char- 
ity he has It 
tral Park Hudson River, it 
uation and 


ever seen. 
and the 


both quiet salubrious, 


a sit- | 


is near the Cen- | 
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material used is principally brick 
central administrative department 
eral pavilions, and a large detached ) 
ward, which is erected in the garde 
has no communication with the main 
ture, except by an open corridor, J 
ministrative building contains the 
offices; the apartments of the office: 


their families; an apothecary’s shop 


HOSPITAL. 


There are three sisters besides Sis- | laboratory, in which all the drugs used ar 


prepared; a very complete operating thea 
tre; and small wards for patients requ 

ing special accommodations. The barrack 
ward is devoted solely to the reception ot 
acute surgical cases, and contains thirt 

six beds, arranged two by two on each sid 
of the interspaces between the windows 
It has an open basement, and a large vent 

lating space between the ceiling and tli 
roof, Dr. Erichsen also stated, in his addres 
on American before the 


surgery Univers 


The | ty College of London, that every appliane 





per cent. less than that of Bellevue. 


HOSPITAL LIFE 


modern science has discovered secur 
itilation, cleanliness, and warmth has 
troduced into it, and he recommends 
of the model in 
The garden contains, besides the 


doption Roosevelt 


nd. 


THE ROOSEVE! 
rack ward, an isolated hut for the recep- 
of erysipelas cases; and in summer, 
en the flowers and shrubs are blooming, 
s much frequented by the convalescent 
ents. Sixteen hundred and seventeen 
were treated in 1876, 1451 of which 
free; 602 were Americans, and 
vere Irish. The death rate of all the cases | 
treated is nine per cent., or more than three | 


ere 


wwe 


Che hospital is particularly interesting to 
ie profession from the fact that it was the 
in this country to adopt, through the 
ertions of Dr. Robert F. Wier, the antisep- 
method of treating wounds invented by 


Joseph Lister, a celebrated Scottish sur- 


veon. This method, which has been devel- 


ped by years of patient research, and has 
most revolutionized surgery, is based on 
e experience that the inflammation which 
lows a wound, such as an amputation, is 
e to the decomposition of the discharges 
it are always formed on any cut surface. 
lle substances formed by the decomposi- 
i give rise to erysipelas, hospital gan- 
ne, ete., or they may be 
with fatal result. Lister 
ves he has demonstrated that the cause 
the putrefaction is due to the lodgment 
the wound-secretions of minute living 
ilies floating in the air, and he discovered, 
er trying many other disinfectants, that 
rbolie acid would kill these germs. The 
nciple, therefore, consists in surrounding 
yvound from its reception to its eure with 
atmosphere charged with the vapor of 
acid; and to accomplish this the sur- 
on operates amid a thin cloud of spray 


abso. bed by 


system be- 
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made by atomizing a weak solution, in which 
his hands, instruments, sponges, are also im 
mersed, Phe tied 
bolized cords, the edges of the wound closed 


by carbolized stitches, and, finally, layers of 


blood-vessels are by car 


T HOSPITAL. 


gauze impregnated with earbolic aeid and 
resin are bound over the wound and a con 
siderable part of the adjoining skin, the res 
in causing the earbolie acid to be evolved 
slowly, so that the dressing need not be 
Dr. Wier consid 
ers the suecess of the method proven, and 
that by 
from 


changed for several days. 


states 


sulting 


its use the mortality 


operations 


re 


serious has been 


| noticeably reduced, and that under it the 


closure of the most serious wounds is truly 
wonderful. 


The Roosevelt Hospital was the last gift 01 


James H. Roosevelt to humanity. He made 


it the sole legatee of a princely fortune, with 
| the exception of a few bequests to individu 


and he left 
heir-looms of his 


als ; as no near relatives, the 
house in the 
trustees’ room, and his body rests under a 
plain monument in the garden, with the in 
scription over it: “ Upright in his aims, sim 
ple in his habits, and sublime in his benefae 
tion.” The hospital is admirably managed 
by Dr. Horatio Paine, the gentlemanly su 
perintendent; and there is no limit to the 
charity it dispenses, except in the extent of 
its funds. 


are stored 


We have not purposed being exhaustive, 
knowing that to be impossible within om 
space ; and there are many hospitals in the 
city, such as the Presbyterian and the Mount 
Sinai, which for their extent and excellence 
of work deserve attention. The Fruit and 
Flower missions should also be remembered : 
but the most we have been able to do has 
been to describe some of the phases of hos 
pital life by selecting representative insti 
tutions. 
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OLD 
1\ ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 
‘ VL pittore cavalieresco” was the name 
4 ‘ 
J given to Van Dyck by 
countrymen during his stay in Italy, and it 
was aname which aptly described him. He 


his jealous 


is associated in our minds with the Cava- 
liers, the picturesque beauties of the time 
of Charles L.; for his residence in England, 
marriage with an English beauty, his title 
of knighthood conferred by Charles, all com- 
bine to make him seem so much an English- 
man that one is apt to forget Sir Anthony 
Vandyke, as the English wrote his name, 
was a Fleming. Even now, when we speak 
of the pure oval face, the pointed beard, the 
picturesque hat, the graceful falling collar, 
Van- 
dyke.” and all these distinetive marks are 
to be found in the artist’s portrait of himself. 

The famous painter, renowned not only 
for his artistic skill, but for his beauty and 
breeding, was the son of Francis and Marie 
Van Dyck, of Antwerp. His father had orig- 
inally been a painter on glass, and though 
possessed of some talent, yet failed to earn 
so, leaving the profession, he be- 
came a linen-draper, and in that business 
amassed a large fortune. His mother was 
famous for her embroidery, and a large piece, 
descriptive of the life of Susannah, wrought 


we describe them by the adjective “ 


a living: 


in silk, gained her great praise. She super- 
intended the early education of her son, and 
so fostered his natural taste for painting 
that when only eleven years old the boy 
was placed under the instruction of Henry 
van Balen. One of his fellow-students at 
Balen’s was Francis Snyders, the animal 
painter. Van Dyck staid with this master 
until 1615, and then entered Rubens’s studio, 
who was not slow to perceive his superior- 
ity over the other pupils. He soon intrust- 
ed Van Dyck with the copying of his pice- 
tures, employed-him in painting the sketches 
which he (Rubens) designed, and in finishing 
the works destined for the engravers. It 
was Van Dyck who drew the “ Battle of the 
Amazons,” afterward engraved by Vorster- 
nah. 

There is a story that one day Rubens, ac- 
cording to his habit, after his day’s work, 
started on his daily ride, and the pupils, 
bribing the old servant Valvekien, gained 
access to his inner studio, desiring to see 
what work the master was engaged on. 
While eagerly crowding around the easel, 
Dependeck, who was nearest, was accident- 
ally jostled by his companions, and fell 
against the picture. The rude touch par- 
tially effaced the arm and chin of the fresh- 
ly painted Virgin. They all hastily consid- 
ered what was best to be done—who should 
repair the damage. “You are the most 
skillful, Van Dyck,” said Jean van Hoeck ; 
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FLEMISH 






MASTERS 


“vou must repaint it.” There were st 

or three hours of daylight, and Vay 

did his best. ‘The next morning Rube 
amining his work of the day before, s 

the expectant pupils, “This arm and 
which I did yesterday were well dou \ 
closer examination revealed what pr 





the master had already recognized —a si 
hand, The acknowledgment from Vai 
did not excite his anger; but he reit 
the high opinion he had of his pupil's 
ent. The mythical pieture to which ¢) 
cident happened has often been said t 

| Rubens’s famous “ Descent,” but that 
tinished before Van Dyck became his | 

| Whether the story is apocryphal or uot, \ 
| Dyck’s talents were such that in 1618, wily 
| only nineteen, he was chosen free master ot 
St. Luke’s, and it is certain no artist s 
| young had obtained this honor before. ‘Ply 
same year he joined a society started in Ant 
werp among the artists for their mutual as 
sistance, and about this time painted his first 
original work of which there is any authe: 
tic information, “ The Bearing of the Cross, 
for the church of the Dominicans at Ant 
werp. 

That his merit was fully recognized is ap 
parent from the contract between Rubens 
and the Jesuits at Antwerp, who stipulated 
with the master, in March, 1620, for the deco 
ration of their chureh, said decoration t 
consist of thirty-nine pictures, “ which, afte 
being sketched by himself, might be filled in 
by Van Dyck and other pupils, but retouched 
and finished by himself.” Van Dyck is thi 
only one of the pupils mentioned by name 
In a letter written by Lord Arundel’s agent 
at Antwerp to his master he says: “ Van Dyck 
lives here with Rubens, and his works ar 
beginning to be almost as much thought ot 
as his master’s. He is a young man, about 
twenty-two years old, with rich parents, and 
it will be difficult to persuade him to leave 
here.” The agent did sueceed, however, foi 
among the Exchequer records is one dated 
“ February, 1620. To Anthony Vandyke, th 
sum of 100 pounds, recompense for a sy 
cial service rendered to his Majesty.” What 
this special service was we are not told; but 
among the papers of the Privy Council ts 
the mention of the passport furnished to 
the artist February 28, 1620, wherein Van 
| Dyck is called “the subject of his Majesty,” 
and given permission to be gone only eight 
months, though it was more than that nun 
ber of years ere the artist settled in Eng 
land. 

Soon after his return home Van Dyck was 
persuaded by Rubens to go to Italy to study 
It has been asserted that Rubens was not 
only jealous of his pupil’s growing fame and 
talent, but that the handsome young artist 
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en from him his wife’s love, and also 
jealousy Was the reason of his ad 
Van Dyck to pertect himself in por 
nting. There seems to be no good 
. for credence of any of these asse1 
Rubens had a great admiration for 
trait painters, for of the greatest, T 
copied no less than twenty of his 


ANTHONY VAN DYOK.—[AFTER AN ENGRAVING BY 


traits; then from his experience he ree- 
\ized the inestimable value to an artist 

i residence in Italy, and was evidently 

xious his favorite should profit by such a 
and in regard to the love scandal, it 

sts on no foundation. The gross beauty of 


bella Rubens, who was many years older 


The engravings from which the illustrations of this 
r have been made were supplied from his rare col- 
on by F. Keppel, 243 Broadway, New York. 


than the young artist, conld have had few 
if any charms for him. That the master and 
pupil parted on friendly terms is evident 
from the gifts exchanged between them 
Van Dyck painted for Rubens, before he left, 
the portrait of Isabella, an ** Ecce Homo,” 
and “Christ in the Garden,” which last Ru 
bens so highly valned that he placed it over 


MANDEL FROM PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HIMSELF. *} 


the mantel in the grand parlor, the place of 
honor. Andin return he furnished Van Dyck 
with letters, and gave him the best horse it 
his stables. 

On the road from Antwerp to Brussels is 
the small village of Saventheim, and in this 
village lived Anna van Ophem, the guard- 
ian of the Infanta Isabella’s hunting dogs 
a post of honor, as she probably had nanght 
to do with the training of the hounds. Anna 
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was one of Van Dyck’s lady-loves, and he 
turned aside from his direct road to pay her 


au Visit. 
of this 
charges. 


At Tervueren there is a portrait 
surrounded by 
At Saventheim the artist linger- 
ed; his horse was turned out to pasture, and 
to please his lady-love he painted for her, 
besides her portrait, two other pictures 

the one was an altarpiece of the Virgin for 
the village church, which Mensaert declares 
to have been a lovely picture, but is now no 
longer in existence; the other was the fa- 
mous “St. Martin,” which has had such an 
eventful history. St. Martin is sharing his 
cloak with the beggar, and in the saint we 
have a likeness of Van Dyck, and the horse 
is a study from the one given by Rubens to 
his pupil. 
f this picture surely needed no further in- 
struction in Rome, Florence, or Venice, and 
that had he never crossed the Alps he would 
have ranked as a more original master, that 
his Italian life added nothing to his genius, 
and was a hinderance rather than an aid. 
The “St. Martin” also adorned the village 
church, and was the admiration of the peas- 
ants. In 1750 the curé of the parish had an 
otter from M. Hoet, of the Hague, for the 
picture, and consented to sell it for 4000 flor- 
ins; unfortunately he did not gain the con- 


young beauty 


sent of Count Kénigsmarck, nor, what was | 


of more consequence, the acquiescence of the 
villagers, to this disposal of their treasure, 
nor the sanction of the municipal council. 
By accident the people heard of the proposed 
transfer, and when M. Hoet’s agent appear- 
ed, they turned out in a body to do battle 
for their saint. The unlucky agent was 
pelted and stoned, and finally succeeded in 
breaking through the hedge of the curé’s 
varden, and made the best of his way across 
the country to Brussels, and the picture re- 
mained in the church. In 1206, when the 
French claimed the right to enrich Paris 
with whatever artistic spoils they could 
wrench from their enemies, M. Barbier Val- 
bone, a portrait painter, and also a lieuten- 
ant in the Fifth Hussars, reeognizing the 
value of the picture, claimed it in the name 
of his government. With a few of his men 
he went to Saventheim, entered the church, 
and began to take down “St. Martin ;” the 
villagers, not daring to openly defy the 
French, shut up Valbone and his men in the 
chureh,and compelled him to temporize; but 
in the end he sent to Brussels for a larger 
force, and bore away the coveted prize. 
“St. Martin” was one of the ornaments of the 
Louvre until 1815, when it was restored to 
the villagers, who joyfully replaced it in its 
old position. Michielis says that about 1850 
an American, desirous of owning the picture, 
offered 100,000 franes for it, and men were 
bribed to try and secure it. They made an 
attempt in the night to remove the painting, 
but some dogs barking awoke the villagers, 


her 


Michielis declares that the artist | 
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and “the thieves” barely escaped thi 
Since then a watchman has always 
the church. 

Gossip at that time as well as 1 
wings, and Rubens heard of his fy 
dallying at Saventheim, and sent (] 
Nanni to urge and rouse him from } 
thy. Van Dyck yielded to Nanni’s 
sions, and this time halted not unti 
crossed the Alps and entered Italy 
went first to Venice, and there gay: 
time to the study of Titian’s pictur 
copied many. From Venice he jouw 
to Genoa, and there painted for thi 
jde Balbi the famous “ Christ,” an: 
many sitters for portraits. In 1623 he start 
ed for Rome, where he was received 
great distinction by Cardinal Bentivoy 
who some years previously had been + 
Pope’s nuncio in the Netherlands. ‘Thy 
dinal had the, artist stay at his palac: 
sat to him for the superb portrait no 
Florence, which was afterward engrave: 
|Morin. The priest ordered of him, beside 
other pictures, the two which now ade 
the palace of Monte Cavalla—“ The Adora 
tion of the Magi” and “The Ascension 
Among his friends in Rome Van Dyck num 
bered the heads of the houses of Colony 
| Corsini, and Braschi, and his stay in Rony 
would undoubtedly have been prolonge: 
had he not incurred the enmity of some ot 
|his countrymen. There were at that tiny 
jin “the Eternal City” many Flemish artists 
of minor repute, and, like the bulk of thei: 
countrymen, their tastes were gross, the) 
were hard drinkers, and their revels aud 
debauches could not but disgust Van Dyck, 
who at that time, though a lover of luxury 
jand pleasure, was not dissipated, and dis 
dained the wild orgies and drinking bouts 
of his countrymen. It was they who, i: 
derision, called him “el pittore cavalieresco, 
and finally sought a quarrel with him. Hi 
was annoyed and insulted in every possibl: 
way; schemes and plots were laid for lis 
disgrace; and he at last determined to leave 
| Rome, after a stay of about two years. Cat 
| penter, in his life, thinks this resolve shows 
| a weakness of character, and that he would 
have been more of a man had he defied his 
detractors; but evidently to Van Dyck tli 
gaine was not worth struggling for, and li 
left Rome for Florence, then revisited Genoa 
and with his friend Nanni sailed for Sici 
where he was eagerly welcomed by Phi 
hert of Savoy, the viceroy. He painted at 
Palermo Philibert’s portrait, and the w« 
known one of the Prince of Carignan; )) 
the plague broke out in the island, and tli 
artist returned to Genoa. He this tiny 


it 





made the acquaintance of the celebrate: 
Sophronisba Angosciola, the once intimate 
friend of Titian, and herself a skillful artist 
She was now blind and old, but her rar 
charms in conversation remained, and thie 
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Fleming was fascinated by her, as 
who became acquainted with her, 
esteemed it a favor that she allowed 
paint her portratt. Atter a stay of 
ne in Genoa, Van Dyck started for 
stopping at Turin, Milan, Brescia, ete., 


\ Miu mn in Tn 
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of him, and congratulated him on his well 
deserved fame; but Rubens was still their 
idol, and though ready to acknowledge and 
praise the merits of the pupil, they yet re 
mained loyal to the master, and Van Dyck 


chafed at the comparative neglect with 


PO MO 


POEL ThMarEVEATIENE? 


Lait Ng tl 


CUARLES THE FIRST. FROM VAN DYOUK'S PALNTING. } 


where leaving pictures as traces of 
passage, and reached Antwerp the end 
» year 1626, after a five years’ absence. 
was received at home in a manner at 
flattering and humiliating. He had 
i much esteemed before his departure, 
the news of his success in Italy had 
hed Antwerp, and the people were proud 
L. LVIL—No. 338.—13 


which his pictures were received. The 
story is that at Antwerp he had great diffi- 
culty in selling his works, and was some- 
times sorely pinched for money; that David 
reniers the elder, meeting him one day, said: 
“Well, how are your affairs prospering? 
Have your pictures begun to take? Have 


TT) 


you many orders | 
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answered Van Dyck, * having so lately come 
still I think I might be treated with 
Did you see that great 
brewer who just passed by? I offered to 
copy his burly tigure for tio pistoles, and 
he laughed in my face, and said I asked too 
If luck does not soon change, I shall | 


home ; 


more consideration. 


much. 
not stay here long.” 
To a certain degree luck did change, and 
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‘Tam just beginning to form a clientéle,” | Hundred Portraits ;” 










among them 
| the painters and engravers of that t 
the warriors and statesmen, for iy 
ing out his design he travelled ext 
through all the Low Countries 


France. Among the portraits ar 


brated ones of Marie de Medicis ale 
of Orleans, the Dukes d’Arenberg ; 
| William of Orange and his family, |} 


the Abbé Seaglia, the heroes of thi 


soon afterward the painter received an or- | Years’ War, Wallenstein, Papenhein 


der trom the brothers at Termonde to paint | vus Adolphus, ete. 


a “Holy Family” as an altarpiece. 


The | Blane, it is in the “Portraits” that Va 


According to ( 


price agreed upon was 400 florins; but when | Dyck’s style should be studied, 


the picture was finished, though the prior | “never, perhaps, was Van Dyck sti 


declared himself more than satisfied, his col- 
leagues asserted that the artist charged too | 
much, and that they would not pay more 
than half the sum agreed upon. And Van 
Dyck, in order to gain even this amount, } 
was obliged to present the prior with his | 
(the prior’s) portrait, for which, more than | 
a century afterward, many times 400 florins 
was refused by his descendants, and the } 
brothers still retain the “ Holy Family” as | 
an altarpiece. | 

Rubens, according to Michel, to whom Van 
Dyck complained of the treatment he re- | 
ceived, sympathized with him, and himself | 


| offer you their hand. 


more charming, more master of his ¢ 
than here, where he could vary | 
roundings, Choose at his leisure the at 


jot his models, their draperies, th: 


movements, for there are many that se 
endowed with life, who all but speal 
Here he showe 
rare talent of painting the head ‘in 

so that the character of the forehead 
marks of time, the angles of the cheek 

the arch of the nose, the tlat parts of t 


} cheek and chin, are clearly defined. ‘Thy 


too, these portraits are studies for hands 
which are here individual, and accord 


became the purchaser of all the artist’s tin- | the temperament of the model; for thes 


ished works. 


The monks of St. Augustine | Van Dyck painted from the life, and not, as 


at Autwerp ordered a picture of their pa-|later we find him, from certain hands ot 
tron, and Van Dyck painted the saint in ec: | 
| 


stasy, upborne by two angels, who are show- 
ing him the glories of heaven. St. Augus- 
tine, as the central figure, was clothed in 


white, but the order are compelled to wear 


which he learned by heart the elegant jv 
portions, the long slender fingers, the del 


| cate joints.” 


| 


Van Dyck remained in Antwerp five years 
with constantly increasing reputation, an: 


black, and when the prior saw the picture | one of his last works before he left Flanders 


he insisted that the saint’s garments should 
be painted black. “ We should never recog- 


was the “ Erection of the Cross,” so admired 


at Courtray. There has always been a ru 


nize our patron: either paint the drapery | mor that the monks there showed them 


black, or keep the picture.” Van Dyck was 
obliged to spoil the picture, but even then 
the monks declared they could not pay him, 
that their treasury was empty, and he must 
wait for his money until a more convenient 
season. In order to further conciliate them, 


Van Dyck carved a crucifix, which he gave | 
to “the worthy fathers in proof of his good- | 
will,” and they then paid him part of the | 


sum due. In the registry of the convent 


Hoe 


the following order was found: “ 162%. 


gaus, sancti Augustini in extasi contem- 


plantis divina attributa a domino Van Dyck | 
When, in the | 


Constit 600 florins.” 
next century, the picture was sold, the broth- 
Peter Jode 
engraved the picture from the originalsketeh, 
which belongs to Lord Methuen, and the col- 
or of the saint’s robe is the white so strong- 
ly objected to by the monks. 

Van Dyck abont this time, happily for us, 


depicta. 


erhood realized a large amount. 


portraits of the celebrities of his day, and 
to him we owe the famous collection of the 


| shows the contrary. 


selves as unappreciative toward the artist 
as did those of St. Augustine, but an auto 
graph letter of Van Dyck to Roger Bray: 
The letter bears dats 
“* Antwerp. May 20, 1634,” and among othe 
things he writes: “I did all in my power to 
please you, and (as is very agreeable to me 
learn I have succeeded, and that your Rey 
erence and the others are fully satisfied, 
He thanks for 


+] 
some cakes sent by thi 


}monks, acknowledges the receipt of th 
anno procurata est pietura admodum ele- | 


suin due—600 florins—and then adds: * Your 
Reverence desires as a souvenir the skete! 
of the picture, which I can not 
though I should do so much for no one els 
I send the sketch to M. Van Woorsel, 
will give it to you. I will now elose, hold 
ing myself in readiness to serve you 


retise 


lany way, and begging yon to accept thy 


prayers I make to Heaven to grant you a 
long and happy life. Your very hum)! 


|servant, A. V. D.” 
was inspired with the desire to paint the | 


There is a tale that Van Dyck, just be 


| fore his departure, was sent for by a bish 
iop (whose name being Anthony, has been 
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supposed to be the Bishop of 
i firm friend of the artist) to paint 
rait. With the ot 


pre late, regarding the artist as he 


insolence his 
of his lackeys, when he came in did 
to receive him, nor make any ac 
Van Dyck 
1 in the anteroom his easel and im- 
which he had before, and 
it his reception, without waiting for 
himself and gazed 

at the bishop without saying a 
As that worthy in this silent strife 
he was matched by the artist, after 


edgment of his presence. 


ts, sent 


tation, seated 


nutes he said, abruptly, “ Have not 
ne to paint my portrait?” “TIT am 
iv Eminence’s disposal,” replied Van 

The the painter 
movable. ‘ Why,” cried the prelate, 
vet your tools? do you expect 
for them?” “As you did not 
your servants to bring them to me, I 
eht it possible that you intended to do 
it service,” answered Van Dyck, coolly. 
ening 


bishop waited ; 


you 


seek 


with rage, the bishop rose, and, 
vrathful tone, cried, * Anthony, you are 
little asp, but you have great venom.” 
Dyck moved toward the door, and when 
e threshold, at a safe distance from the 
priest, bowed mockingly, as he retort- 
Anthony, you are large enough, but, 
e cinnamon-tree, the skin is the best 
ot you.” 
the ten sinee his first visit te 
ind, Van Dyck had made for himself a 
tation. His early patron, Lord Arun- 
is now Prime Minister, and Charles L., 
ous to have a famous court painter, and 


years 


eased with a picture by the Flemish art- 


presented to him by one of his gentle- 
Endymion Porter 
lreasury 


for which, among 
documents, is the following 


ion: “To Endymion Porter, the sum of 
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July, 1632, he gave him the accolade, and 


among Charles's private memoranda is one 
“To speak to Inigo Jones about building a 
house for V. D..” but 

still in abeyance the 
house at Eltham for the 


Blackfriars for the 


While this plan was 


artist was given a 
summer, and one at 
During the first 
year of his stay Van Dyck painted the su 


perb picture 


winter. 


of the royal family now at 
Windsor, and several portraits of Charles, 
one of which was the one of him on horse 
back attended squire, 
Windsor. Charles rewarded the artist 
a chain, to which was attached the 
picture encircled with diamonds, gave him 
the title of court painter, and an annual 
pension of 200 pounds, 


by a how also at 
vith 
king’s 


Lord Digby was a warm friend of Van 
Dyck’s, and of his beautiful wife, Lady Ve 
nitia, the painter executed 
during the year 1683. One, 
represented as Prudence, is considered one 
of Van Dyck’s masterpieces. Venitia died 
young, and the last picture was painted ot 
her after death, with a faded rose by het 
side, as an emblem of her fragile life. 

Phe atmosphere of tlattery and favor by 
which he was encireled in England was prej 
udicial to Van Dyck. He had no one to 
compete with, he was the head; and though 
not addicted to the grosser pleasures of his 


four portraits 


Where she is 


countrymen, he was yet a sensualist, and 
with annual 
abundance, courted on 


now, an pension, orders in 
aban 
He lived lux- 
uriously, spent money with a lavish hand, 
and his loves were innumerable. Margaret 
Lemon, of whom he painted a portrait en- 
graved by Morin, was probably his real love, 


but she, later, when he married, tried to re 


all sides, he 
doned himself to dissipation. 


venge herself for his desertion by cutting 


the nerve of his right wrist, so as to prevent 
his painting, but failing in her attempt, fled 


pounds for a painting representing Ar- 
Land Renaud, bought by him from Mr. | 
Dike, of Antwerp, and given to H. M. 
thout any other quittance save a letter 
the private seal. March 20, 1629” 

t a request to Van Dyck to come to Eng- 
Van Dyck accepted the royal invita- 

, then as now equivalent to a command, 
reached London early in April, 1632, and 

s graciously received by the king. An- 
her privy seal paper is: “ Orders that you 
y to our faithful and well-beloved Edward 
vate, squire, the sum of 15 shillings daily 
the entertaining of Mr. A. Van Dike and 
etainers, to commence from the first day 
st April and continue during V. D.’s stay 

the country,” dated May 21, 1632. 

The friend of Arundel and Lord Digby, 
Dyck soon became a favorite with the 
rtiers, and was every where welcomed. 
king was charmed by his suavity and 
e, and liked the man well as the 
tist; he came frequently to his studio. In 


to Flanders. 


His purse was always empty, and he con 
tracted enormous debts. His health suffered 
as well as his purse from his excesses, and 
though he painted rapidly and worked hard, 
he could not keep pace with his expenses 
Unlike Rubens, who declined the offer ot 
an alchemist to teach him how to coin gold, 
Van Dyck lent a credulous ear to the spe 
cious proposal, and it is thought by some of 
his biographers, and confidently asserted by 
his contemporariés, that the poisonous ex 
halations from the crucibles over which a 
good deal of his time was spent during the 
last years of his life seriously injured his 
never very strong constitution. He became 
money, and this passion led to 
acts and uttering sayings 
worthy of his originally open natnre. 

Van Dyck, though a rapid worker, could 
not have executed all the works bearing 
his signature without assistance, and, after 
the example of Rubens, he trained several 


greedy for 


his doing un 


as 
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pupils to whom he intrusted parts of the | or finishing it; the hour over, lx 

work. There were three who were his spe-| missed the sitter, appointing anot 
cial co-laborers—Jan de Reyn, a faithful | and time. Then his assistants }) 
friend as well as assistant; Daniel Beek, | fresh palette, brushes, and canvas 
who, though only twenty when Van Dyck} was ready, for the next comer. 1 
died, even when a mere lad was such a} worked at several portraits in one da 
rapid designer and skillful colorist that, | er lightly sketching the likeness, hy 
watching him at work one day, Charles I.| his model in the attitude chosen. 
said, “ By heavens, Beek, I believe you could | gray paper with black and whit 

paint a horse while galloping to the post!” | he for fifteen minutes sketched thy 





ll re 1 


ADAM VAN NOORT.—[FROM AN ETCHING BY VAN DYOK.} 


and Jacques Gandy, whose portraits, almost | and draperies. This was then given to one 
as fine as those of Van Dyck, are to be| of his three co-laborers to paint after the 
found chiefly in Ireland, where he went in| clothes, which were at his request sent to 
the train of Lord Ormond. his studio. When they had progressed as 
All the world—that is, the court world— | far as they dared, the master would retouch 
wanted to be painted by Van Dyck, and, ac-| and finish their work. For the hands he 
cording to Piles, who claims to have had the had models of both sexes, which he used as 
account from Jabacli (whose likeness Van | he desired.” 
Dyck painted in three days, or rather three There are two portraits of Van Dyck 
sittings), the artist acknowledged that early painted by himself, one at Florence, when 
in life, when building up his reputation, he | he was “el pittore cavalieresco,” the other 
painted slowly and with great care, in order | at the Louvre, painted toward the end of 
to learn how to be able to paint, quickly; | his life. The portrait on page 191 is from the 
that “he appointed a day and hour for the | latter painting. In the Florentine picture 
sitter, and never worked longer than the | the artist’s young fresh face, his fair love- 
hour on one picture, whether in sketching | locks, his dress, all show the cavalier, stu- 


| 
| 
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f appearance, rejoicing in his youth | sirous of executing works of more scope, 
picture the and aspiring to emulate Rubens, he, through 
Sir Kenelm Digby, oitered to the king to 
paint on the lateral walls of the dining hall 
ives years, dissipation, anxiety, aud at Whitehall, the ceiling of which Rubens 


ngth; in the Louvre 
thin 


sordered hair, careless dress, betray 


forehead, cheeks, sad, sunken 


“THE OR 


ny disappointments had wrought in the 
st; and yet when the picture was paint 
Van Dyck, as far as years went, was in 
prime, 

The troubles of King Charles were, at 
s time, culminating, and the shadow 
m them was cast also on Van Dyck; for, 


ry of continual portrait painting, de- 


OWN OF 





THOR 


had decorated, the history of the Order of 
the Garter. Charles was pleased with the 
suggestion, and Van Dyck began his dk 

signs. His conception of the work was fine, 
but when he named his price, Charles, the 
suffering from an exhausted exchequer, was 
obliged to cancel the agreement. Accounts 
vary as to the sum the artist asked, som 
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estimating’ it at 75,000 pounds, others at 


80,000; at any rate, the project was aban- 
doned, and Van Dyck felt keenly the disap- 
pointment. It was now, in 1638, that Van 


Dyck painted the famous portrait of Charles 

i the Louvre collection, considered the tin 
est of the many portraits he executed of 
Charles Stuart. An admirer of Madame Du 


Barry’s, Wishing to propitiate her, and the 
uids by the horse in the pie- 


page who st 


ture being a Barry or Barrymore (the pic- 


ture having passed from England during the 


civil wars), gave the painting to her. She 
placed it on her table, and when Louis XV. 
hesitated at taking the violent step of dis- 

1 


solving the Parliament, she bade him look 


at the likeness of a king who feared his Par- 
liament, and remember the result of such 
owardice, 

To withdraw Van Dyek from his dissipa- 
tions and ruinous speculations, Charles gave 
him in marriage a protégé of the qneen’s, Ma- 
rie Rathven, a daughter of Dr. Patrick Ruth- 
ven, the youngest son of the famous Earl of 
Gowrie, and the last of his race. Though por- 
tionless, all the Gowrie estates having been 
confiscated by James L, Marie, throngh her 
connections, was deemed a desirable match. 
Van Dyck 
a visit to Antwerp, and 
while there, hearing that meant to 
decorate the gallery of the Louvre, he went 
the 
same time that Poussin, intent on the same 
idea, arrived from Italy; but neither was 
successful, and Van Dyck, after a short ab- 
senee, returned to England. Here troubles 
had increased; his friend Stafford was indict- 
ed: the Long Parliament had set the king at 
the royal family were scattered, 
the queen having sought refuge in France, 


Soon after their marriage and 


wife went on 


! 
His 


Louis 


to Paris, hoping to get the order, at 


defiance 3 


Charles in Seotland. 
verses of those to whom he was attached, 
married to a could not 
love, and who effort to 
sympathize with him, sick, weary of strug- 
gling with his load of debt, Van Dyck’s 
health and courage broke down. 


woman whom he 


made no 


On Charles’s return from Scotland he was 
shocked at his favorite’s state of body and 
mind, and promised his (the king’s) physi- 
cian 300 pounds if he would save Van Dyck’s 
life; but though the most heroic treatment 
was used, among other remedies 
killing a cow, cutting her open, and placing 
the sick man inside of her, in hopes of re- 
viving his failing strength, all efforts were 
fruitless, and Van Dyck died December 9, 
L541, at the age of forty-four, eight days aft- 
er the birth of his danghter Justinia. He 
was buried at St Panl’s, and his will, dated 
the day of his child’s birth, was proved at 
Doctors’ Commons, where it can now be seen 
by the curious. 

He divided his property between his wife, 
child, and sisters, but owing to the troubles 





Saddened by the re- | 


love or | 


that of | 
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Holland, it 
attempt 


in England and 
1663 that 
out any of the provisions of the 


was 
any Was mace 
even then there were law delay 8, SO 
Was SIXty-two years after the artist 
was settled. His 
remarried one Sir John Pyne, a Purit 
thy; his daughter, when of mar 
age, chose for a husband Sir John St 


before his estate 


and her only son, Sir George Stepni 
of slight merit, who died in 1707, 
last descendant of the Flemish artist 
Van Dyck engraved about twent 
pieces, which are esteemed great tr 
An account of them is given in Cary 
lite of the artist. His pietures ar 
found in every gallery of note in Eur 
the principal ones only can be ment 
In the Louvre there are twenty-on 
paintings, among them: “ Virgin and ¢ 
receiving Gifts;” “St. Sebastian 2” *\ 
and Cupid;” the portrait of Charles | 
which the king paid 100 pounds sti 
the Duke of Gu 
24,000 pounds French, now valued at 1 
franes; portraits of Francis IL. and the D) 
and Duchess of Bavaria; two portraits ot 
one a bust, thi 


afterward sold by 


Francis de Moncade 
full size. 

At Antwerp, six pictures: portrait ot 
Bishop of Antwerp; the rest are religions 
save a likeness of Scaglia. 

At Brussels, eight pietures: 
“St. Francis in Eestasy.” 

At the Hague, the likeness of the D 
of Buckingham and his wife, and two othe 
portraits. 

In England, the National Gallery, Ha 
ton Court, and Windsor Castle abound 8 
pictures; in the last-named are over t 
works. 

Madrid, twenty-two pictures: “The Ma- 
the portrait of Davia 
Ryckaert; “The Musician.” 

Genoa: equestrian portrait of F. Balhi; 
a“ Dead Christ ;” portrait of Spinola, et: 

Rome: in the Borghese Palace the famous 
“Dead Christ,” engraved by Vorsterman, et 

Dresden, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, all lave 
many, and it is rather singular that thong 
there are so many works of his both in pub 
lie and private collections, it is rarely that 
any one is ever offered for sale, and they al 
ways command large sums. 

In 1767 “Two Men playing Cards” brought 
11,000 pounds. 1777, his portrait of Thi 
as Parr, 600 pounds; portrait of Cromwyeé 
500 pounds; portrait of Langlois, the « 
graver, 8000 pounds; portrait of Richat 
now in the Louvre, 10,400 pounds. 1°45, 
* Magdalen,” 18,414 franes; unknown | 
trait, 4320 franes. 1850, sale of Willian 
Holland, portrait of Philip Leroy (ww! 
Van Dyck also engraved), with Madan 
roy, 144,944 franes; portrait of Martin Pep 
9799 francs; a“ Magdalen,” 5697 francs. 


thre 


donna of Roses ;” 


Li 


a vidual 


OWL 


OW LET 
DE the acquaintance of Owlet while 
through the 
of Virginia, in the autumn of 185 
for the of 
Just two years before, at the ag 
ty-one, I had begun the practice of 


eSSION, the law: 


on horse bac k 


elling 


irney was benetit 


a 
as | 


and Was very 


d very ambitious, I had bent every 
to the work of making my 


Phe had 
iry point of view, but not otherwise. 


Way In 
result been gratifying in 

ement and overwork during the sum 
of this 185— had 
strength, and not 


term year SCTIOUSILY 
being able 


red my 
European tour, like people of 
s, for recuperation, I resolved to do the 


thing—mount a good horse and 
d breathe the fresh air of the mount 
There further inducement to 
this particular course. Thad a num 
f hospitable and warm-hearted rela 
in the Valley of Virginia, who I knew 


dbe glad to see me; 


est 


Was a 


so, on the adjourn 
of court, which took place early in 
,1 set out trom R for the up- 
[rode an excellent little sorrel,which could 
thirty 


for it 


ke his twenty miles a day and 
ll the bette the 


id provided myself with a li 


or 


in morning ; 
eht fowl 
riece and game-bag to hunt upon the 

an amusement I was very fond of, from 
country bringing up. I 
tly “light marching order,” as they 
the A brown 
hat, and a 
ill leathern valise strapped behind my 
Of the 


sorrel 


was otherwise 
StTrie 
army. riding suit, a 


few changes of linen in a 
dle, made up my accoutrements. 
the 
ceat and 


He 


ree, of average personal attractions, joy 


and 
hot 
twenty 


small 
hat, I 


was just 


W ho rode 


e the brown need 


a great deal. 

uid happy of temperament, and disposed 
greet any thing that might turn up in: 
eerful and of mind, all 
more now from the contrast of the fresh 
nery and bracing airs with the stifling at- 
sphere and humdrum occupations of the 
So I set out for the mountains, 


interested frame 


rt-room., 
ssed the Blue Ridge into the upper part 
the Shenandoah Valley, and turning into 
it is called the Luray Valley, rode on in 
happiest frame of mind conceivable, en 
ng, I remember, the of 
ng, from the freshness and buoyaney of 
October air, which ny 
ce with pleasure. Believe me, friend, it 
\ good thing to be twenty-three years of 
ind on horseback in the Virginia mount 
the month of months, October. I 
free, unencumbered, ready to interest 
self in any thing or any body, and I shall 
very soon that something occurred 
in my way to interest me. 


very sensation 


made pulses 


Sin 


W 
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I pass over the eariy part of mv yourney, 
About 
of October, travelling leisurely 
ly 


which was wholly without incident. 
the middle « 
Thad advanced down the 

of Front 
a country road which ran directly 
vlit ot the 


surroundings were 


Luray Valley 
the village 


vond a Roval, and was 


foliowins 
along the ri 
River. My 


and the immedi 


Shenandoah 
beautiful, 
ate locality in which I tound 


bank 


myself very striking and peeuliat On 
the 


with 


my 


} 


| the 


right rose aly iypot \ ste pases nt of 


mountain, clothed from 

which jutted forth at intervals huge gran 

ite shoulders, plain against the 
left 


was the Shenandoah, one 
most beautiful of rivers. 


evergreens 


foliage id 


of the 


on THY 


t 


Sycamores of great 


size, often with hollow trunks, leaned theig 


mottled boughs above the stream, and on ey 
the 


dogwood, and maple 


oak, hiekor 
to be burn 
flame. It 

to describe the vividness of these 
they blood 
gold, and nothing could be more picturesg tc 
than the species of bridle-path I was follow- 
It was deeply cut in the river-bank, 
Victor Hugo's 
have 


ery side mountain, trees 


seemed 
ing away in red and yellow 
difticult 
colors: were like and molten 


ing. 
resembled what I faney 
road of Ohain” 
overhanging bank was on one 
the othe the 


overshadowed by its huge sve- 


and 


* sunken must been. 


rhe 


side 


" 
nearty 


only, however: on ran 


shining river, 
gnarled roots interlaced and 


amores, whose 


formed the most fantastic of frame-works. 


I had the 


about sunset a a long day’s ride, and be- 


reached here described 
fter 


gan to concentrate my mind upon a subject 


spot 


Which is apt to absorb the thinking faenl- 


ties of a weary traveller—supper and lodg- 


ing. I was tired out and exceedingly hun- 


ry, and what more than all made me anxious 


oO 
+ 
{ 


o reach the end of my day’s ride was the 


condition of my horse. He had broken one 
of his shoes on the rocky mountain road an 
hour painfully 


that it was distressing to ride him. 


before, and now limped so 
It was 
plain that he would not be able to go much 
farther, and although I knew I 
few from the favorite 
aunt, I felt that I would not be able to reaeh 
the honse that night, except on foot. I 
cordingly looked round for some place of 
The 


None whatever was to be seen: 


was only a 
miles residence of a 


refuge. prospect was discouraging. 
all was wild 
est of the wild, and as far as appearances 
went, I might have been in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
do but to continue my way, trusting to the 


chapter of aecidents: 


There was nothing to 


so, dropping the bri- 
dle on my small animal’s neck, L allowed him 
to limp along painfully and slowly. 

I was thus following the bed of the nar- 
row road, with the river upon one side and 
the steep bank clothed with shrubbery on 
the other, when my horse suddenly uttered 
a loud snort, stopped abruptly, and fixed ex- 
cited eyes upon some object in front of him. 
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I had been looking toward the river, and ad- 
miring the shadows playing on the bright 
surface, but now turned my head quickly. 
A single glance showed me the origin of my 
travelling companion’s excitement. About 
twenty paces in front of me a girl was swing- 
ing to and fro on an enormous grape-vine, 
hanging like a huge boa-constrictor from 
one of the sycamores, and crooning a low 
song to herself. 

I employ the term girl as a summary de- 
scription of the personage, but never was 
there a stranger specimen of the young fe- 
male human being. She seemed to be—and 
was, as Latterward knew—about seventeen, 
and tall for that age. Her costume almost 
deties the power of description; and I ean 
only say that it resembled a consolidation 
of rags, and reached not far below her knees. 
She wore neither shoes nor stockings, unless 
a few tatters of woolen material could be 
dignified with the name of the latter, and 
even these tatters did not extend to her 
feet, which were small and bare. Her arms 
were uncovered quite to the shoulder. Sur- 
mounting this scarecrow figure was a I 


markable head. The face was, merely as to 
the features, a beautiful one; and the eyes 
especially —I could see them clearly now as 
I pushed my horse toward her—were so 
large and soft that they struck me with ad- 
miration., She had fixed them intently upon 
me as approached ; but their expression, if 
they could be said to have had any, was one 
of supreme indifference. She sat upon the 
huge grape-vine, grasping it with her hands, 
and swinging to and fro, without taking, it 
appeared, the least interest in my presence, 
and continued to croon her low song in the 
sweetest voice, I think, I have ever heard. 
Such was the curious personage before me. 
But I have omitted one detail of the girl’s 


appearance, in a picturesque point of view | 
the most striking, perhaps, of all. Hershoul- | 


ders were completely covered by a profu- 
sion of rich brown hair, shot with threads 
of gold by the light of evening. It was 
really superb, but had evidently been com- 
pletely neglected. It was one mass of tan- 
gled curls, which no brush or comb seemed 
ever to have touched; and from this pic- 
turesque frame—tor her locks nearly covered 
her face—looked out the large calm eyes. 
Beyoud their undeniable beauty, there was 
nothing attractive in them. They were as 
expressionless as if they belonged to a wild 


animal in astate of repose. I use the word | 


expressionless in the meaning of without the 
expression of human intelligence. The eyes 
were very far from dull or meaningless ; 
they simply seemed to have no mind in them. 
I rode up to within a few paces of the 
girl and bowed. 
“Good-evening, miss,” I said. ‘ You 
frightened my horse.” 
* Did 1?” was her reply, in the same voice 









as that of the song she had been si 
a voice which I can only compare to 
of a dove. 

“Yes,” I went on; “he quite star 
seeing you swinging in front of hi 
you live near this place ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can I get lodging and supper? 

“You can ask Daddy.” 

“Is he your father?” 

*No—iny father is dead.” 

* Well, miss,” I said, after trying va 
arouse my horse with the spur, * if 
voing home, as [ suppose you are, | 
too, as Land my horse are both tired 

She at once leaped down from her 
at these words with the agility of a 
panther, and stood erect Her tiem 5 
as straight as an arrow, and in spit 
her outré costume there really was 
thing queenly in her appearance—a st 
species of grace which we find in Inv 
and wild people as well as in saloons 

“TH show you where Daddy lives 
want me to,” said the girl, walking rapi: 


upa path into a sort of gorge of the n 
ain: and I followed her on foot, leading 
horse, Who was just able to mount the ste 
bank. Seeing that I could not folloy 
if she walked so fast, the girl moderated }; 


gait, and we were side by side again. 

* What is your name ?” T said. 

* Polly, but Daddy calls me Owlet 

“Why ?” IT said, smiling. 

* Because my eyes are so big, he 
me.” 

“They certainly are—and very prett 
| too,” I added, on the spur of the moment 
The compliment made no impression whit 
ever upon her. 

“How far is it to your house?” I co 
| tinued, 

“There it is.” 

I looked in the direction of her pointed 
finger, and saw the most rustic of habita 
tions. It seemed to be a sort of hove), built 
apparently of bark, with a roof of the sami 
and a log chimney. On one side was 
patch of ground with corn growing, on tli 
other an immense pine-tree, and beliind was 
a mass of granite which seemed ready to 
fall and crush in the root, 

As the girl went toward the hut a larg 
deer-hound came to meet her with long 
leaps, looking at me fiercely as he did so 
and uttering a disagreeable growl. 

“Keep quiet, Bess,” the girl said, in thi 
same cooing voice; and the hound crouch 
ed submissive, and wagging his tail, but 
not removing his suspicious eyes from mi 
| Where’s Daddy, Bess ?” 
| The dog’s head turned toward the hut, 
land at the moment a man came to the doot 
| His appearance was as striking as the girl’s 
| He seemed to be at least eighty years ot 
lage, and wore a heavy white beard which 
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to his waist. His hair 


and as white as his beard, 


reached 

gy, shaggy, 
etween the two, little face was visible 
iawk nose and a pair of sunken eyes. 


is dressed from head to foot in deer- 


ddy,” said the girl, always speaking 
same purely musical voice,“ here is 


id man put his open hand behind his 


s deaf people do. 
wants something to eat,’ she seid, 


Yes was the reply of 


to 


yes; come in,” 
He then 

Ke hands.” 
shook hands, and explained my condi- 
vhich he greeted with a nod, taking 
horse’s foot, and examining it. He 
without speaking, drew from a pock 
deer-skin coat huge hunting 
prized oft the broken remnant of 
carefully extracted the fragments 
and took off the saddle. His next 
eeding was to go and pull some corn, 
he placed on the ground near the 
in a sheltered nook, tethered 
orse, and then he back 
led the Way into his 
ne room, and this 
plainest and rudest manner. 
vh table of 
two seats, with arms constructed of 
rled boughs, and the walls were nearly 
The tire- 
a fire was burning, on 


came me and said, 


f his a 


Lis, 


pine 
came to me, 
It had 
furnished in 
There was 


house. 
was 


oaken slabs, near which 


ered with deer and bear skins. 
ice was broad, and 
ch was a fry Ing-pan apparently contain- 
venison, Which the old had 
The apartment was not so small 


g man been 
I had supposed—perhaps as much as six- 
and attorded ample room 


two rough mattresses which lay in the 


n feet square 


ers opposite the fire place, covered with 
tattered quilts. On the 
was supported by pegs driven into the 
ys, and opposite were seen a number of 


wall a long 


There was but one small win- 
by 


ig rods, 
without sash, and closed only a 
r-skin tacked above, and a door, upon 
ch I observed neither lock nor bolt. 
I have given this somewhat detailed de- 
ption of the curious mountain hut and 
ts equally curious inhabitants as caleula- 
d to interest those who are only familiar 
th conventional scenes and people. I 
‘ked at them myself from that point of 
v. I had heretofore 
the life of cities, or if I visited the coun- 


been accustomed 


, to the houses and society of persons of 
and refinement; and here all at 
nee I had stumbled upon another world 
d another of human beings, with 
hom life had been reduced to, or had nev- 
advanced beyond, its primitive elements. 
Had I been a follower of one of the schools 
f the present time, I might have fancied 


iture 


race 
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that my host had been evolved from some 
aged and amiable bear, and the girl from a 
young panthress. To speak seriously, noth 
ing could have surprised me more than to 
meet these people in this hut of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Virginia, the 
teenth niles from them 
railway trains were speeding along freight- 


in nine- 


century. Twenty 
ed with well-dressed passengers reading the 
latest telegraphic news in the day’s paper, 
and here 
found, could read write, and 
were destitute of all ideas beyond the wants 


two beings who, as I soon 


neither 


were 
hol 
of the human animal in a state of nature. 

I staid all night in the hut, and was treat- 
When I bad 
of my 
at the prospect ot 


ed with pertect hospitality. 
five in the 
host, I felt entirely easy 
lying down disarmed in his den. 
perfectly kind, simple, and guileless; he 
spoke of himself with entire unreserve, tell- 
ing me that his full name was Daddy Bayne, 
and that he had lived in this hut, support- 
ing himself by hunting deer and other game 


been minutes company 


He was 


and fishing in the river, for nearly tifty years 
Had he never been married ? 
Owlet was not his daughter, he said; 
she was the daughter of a neighbor. 


No, he ne vel 
was. 
Phere 
he paused, as if the subject had been ex- 
hausted; but I had determined to ascertain 
all that I possibly could in relation to the 
singular-looking girl, who by this time was 
setting some rude plates on the table for the 
reception of the venison and ash-cake coimn- 
posing supper, and I accordingly continued 
ny questions, Which my host replied to with 
great simplicity and candor. Owlet, or Pol- 
ly, which was her real name, he said, was 
the child of a neighbor of his who was dead 

a Mr. Austin. Mr. Austin had come to live 
in a house on the river—an old house half 
torn down that nobody cared to own now; 
and at that time Owlet was a baby. He, 
my host, never knew where Mr. Austin had 
come from, nor who he was; he never had 
asked him any questions about it, and they 
had come to be friends on of Mr. 
Austin’s liking to hunt more than any thing 
else in the world. He was a sorrowful, silent 
man, who looked as if be had had trouble, 
and wanted to try and forget it by hunting 

hunting all day andall night. Well, that 
When Mr. Austin died, he, Daddy 
Bayne, nat’rally took Owlet home. He went 
one day and found her father had fell down 
in a fit or something on the floor, and was 
dead, and Owlet, who was called “ little Pol- 
ly” by her father, crying and beating him on 
his breast, and calling, “ Pop-pa! pop-pa!” 
Well, he cried too, as was nat’ral; and so he 
took Polly home and raised her, and sume- 
times called her Polly, and sometimes Owlet, 
which was a young owl, on account of her 
She was his own daughter now 

all he had in the world—the very best 
daughter mau ever had, though he didn’t 


account 


was all. 


big eyes. 
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but that 
might ’a been because he was what people 


pretend to understand her ways; 


called weak-headed. He never had been 
able to give her any eddication, as he had 
none himself, which she ought to had. They 


never went 


them, 


any where, and nobody came 
When he died, he didn’t know 


what would become of her; but he reckoned 


neal 


the Lord would provide. 

“Supper’s ready, Daddy,” came at this 
moment from the girl, who had moved to 
and fro—I thought with averted face—and 
the old hunter hospitably pointed to the 
rude table. 

The venison was appetizing to a hungry 
horseman, and the corn cake as sweet as a 
nut. The girl ate with a sharp appetite, 
and no appearance whatever of ceremony, 
or conse ot 


jOUSNESS au stranger's presence, 


When the meal was over, she carefully 
wiped the plates, put them back on the 
shelf, and then, stretching herself on one 


of the mattresses, drew an old tattered cov- 
erlet over her, and almost at once fell asleep. 
I attempted then to ascertain more it 


re- 
gard to her, and my host showed no indis- 
position to converse on the subject; but the 
result was small. He had evidently told 
me all that he knew about the girl and her 
father. It was not often, he added, with a 
smile as guileless as a child’s, that he could 
put things together so clear. He was weak- 
headed; he had had a fall ont hunting once 
in the mountain, and fell on his head. He 
and Owlet did not talk much, and then only 
abeut hunting, or trapping, or fishing, which 
was all he knew about, for he never was ten 
She went 
roaming about and talking to herself. He 
would die soon, and then she would live by 
herself; but the Lord would provide. Hav- 
ing repeated devoutly and with an air of 
child-like faith this sublime expression of 
his trust in God, the old mountaineer point- 
ed to the mattress opposite that on which 
Owlet was asleep, and,in spite of my remon- 


miles from home in his whole life. 


strances, compelled me to oceupy it, stretch- | 
ing himself, with an old coverlet over him, 
before the tire. 

In ten minutes, worn out with my long | 
ride, I was sound asleep. 

On the evening of the next day I was at 
my dear old aunt Larrymore’s, about eight 
miles distant, on the opposite side of the 
Shenandoah. I had been provided by my 
friends of the mountain with a good break- 
fast; then Owlet had wandered away some- 
where, bestowing but one glance upon me 
as she did so, her face with the wondrous 
eyes turned over her left shoulder, with the 
tangled brown curls upon it as before. I 
had mounted my horse, whose foot now gave 
him very little uneasiness, and reaching a | 
ford some miles down the river, had crossed | 
into the beautiful almost level land 


be- | 
yond, 
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From what well-nigh resembled 
rism I had passed at one step into « 
tion. My aunt, Mrs. Larrymore, 0; 
Larry,” as she was affectionately ca 
the family, lived on a fine estate calle: 
Glades,” and was the widow of a gent 
of some prominence in the county, y 
lived very high, and died very n 
debt. My aunt, however, had manag 
to this time to prevent a sale of the 


erty; and I can see still the chiar 
stately, sweet old lady, with her erect 
ure, seated knitting busily, specta: 


nose, and talking from morning till 
almost invariably occupied het 
on the ground-tloor of The Glad: 
large and very elegant louse, which, 
day, had probably entertained ten 
sand people at one time or anothe 
here I found her and received her aff 
ate embrace, for I was the son of her 
‘ After a great 
of talk upon other subjects I came to 
adventure in the mountain, and my 
putting aside a lock of gray hair wit! 
of her knitting - needles, thereby securing 
the straggler beneath her frilled cap, said 
“Oh ves, I have heard a great deal d 
ing my life—it has been a long life, a ver 
long life, my dear—about Daddy Bayne, as 
he is ealled. They say he is a ve r\ 
inoffensive man.” 
“ Have you ever seen him, aunt ?” 
“Seen him? No, indeed, my dear. Fey 
people have, I faney. He 
hermit, but a very respectable person. LP 
Colonel Larrymore visited him once w! 
he was a candidate for Congress, and ea 
vassed the mountain 
ple, he said.” 
“And the girl, Aunt Larry? 
know any thing of her?” 
“Nothing whatever. You give a 
singular description of her, and she certain 
ly ought not to remain there if the old man 
dies.” 
“She is really beautiful.” 
“Is she? Poorthing! She should have 


She 


ber 


vest and favorite sister. 


is said to be 
—a strange set of peo- 
Do vo 


very 


ia protector.” 


I had brought my dear aunt to the pre- 
cise point I desired. The girl had begu 
to haunt me. The wonderful eyes followed 
me, and seemed to appeal to me, Tam not 
certain that they had not begun to make 
my heart beat, as I thought of them. 

“Dear aunt,” I said, “you certainly aré 
the best person that ever lived—and you 
love me a little, don’t you ?” 

“Love you a little? I love you a great 
deal, my dear. You are Maria’s child, a 
I loved your mother more than any huma 
being in the world.” 

“Well, promise me something, aunt.” 

“ Promise you ?” 

“That if this old man Daddy Bayne dies 
you will take this poor lonely girl home to 
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vere at The Glades—and protect her. 
uu promise me that, aunty ?” 
leed I will, without a moment’s hesi- 
mv dear,” said the old lady, heartily. 
ft Suppose you have lost vour heart 
but 
very right, and show that you have 
heart. Yes, indeed! 1 not 
» long now that Lean afford to neglect 
If the girl has no friends 


ves, as it seems she has not, it would 


, 
mountain Girl in rags; 


young 
shall 


i plain duty. 


e to the last degree improper for her to 
think of remaining by herself in that lone- 
hut in the mountain. 


lis attractive ?” 


You say the poo! 


aremarkable face. Her 
es are superb, but have no mind in them 
tall. She should be educated.” 

Who should be educated, old 


ere interposed a voice. 


‘Very much so 


fellow 
‘Tam myself now 
undergoing that process at the university.” 
And turning round, I was greeted by my 
ousin Charley Larrymore, about to return 
»college. Charley was just twenty, light- 
rather frivolons, but undeniably 
We shook hands. Charley ex- 
ressed with great indifference the utmost 
easure at seeing me, for, as every 


iired, 


indsome. 


hody 
new who knew Charley, sincerity and real 
armth of character were not his 
oints; and then the conversation branched 
forth again on a variety of subjects. I shall 
not inflict it on any body. 


strong 


I have given 
he title of “Owlet” to this narrative, not 
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“Charley,” and must, for the present, drop 
that youth of the and 


fondness for high-priced cigars wines 


mustache 
and 


downy 


as abruptly as I took him up. 


Three days afterward I took my fowling- 
pilece, mount d my horse, and the 
after an hon 
I found 
and in front ot 
the broad fire-place, which 


crossing 
Shenandoah, found myself, 
and a halt’s ride, at Daddy Bayne’s 
that he was absent hunting, 
a blaze in 


the 


BAYNE'S. 


bracing October ait dis 
the 
I still re- 
Her 


head, with its wealth of tangled brown curls, 


rendered far from 
agreeable, Owlet, lving back in one of 
rude rustic chairs, was fast asleep. 
member the really exquisite picture, 


had dropped like a wounded bird’s on het 
left shoulder; arm, 
round and well-shaped from wrist t¢ 
der, hung over the arm of the seat, and the 
tatters of her poo! dress rose and fell with 
her long breathing. Another step showed 
me her profile, which, strange to say, was 
beautiful. A third, 
brought me nearly to her side, woke her. 
She turned her head sleepily, but had no 
recognized me than 
her feet under the seat, and 
with a rapid movement seized an old covet 


bare brown but 


one 


» shoul- 


delicate and which 


sooner she sundae l ] 


blushed, drew 


let which she had used as a support for her 
head, and with it enveloped the entire low 

er portion of her person. I was at first at a 
loss to understand this proceeding, but the 
explanation was soon apparent. The poor 
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girl was ashamed of her bare feet, and by an 
instinct of womanly modesty sought to con- 
I confess the conviction 
of this tilled me with pleasure. When I had 
first met her swinging to and fro on the 
grape-vine upon the river-bank she had dis- 
played complete indifference to the scanty 
amount of her clothing. Now she seemed 
to have realized it, and to feel a natural 
shame at her poor bare feet. The old cover- 
t had in a moment now hidden every de- 


ceal them from me. 


ficiency, and she looked at me with a smile 
of relief. I smiled in my turn, and held out 
my hand. 

* How do you do to-day, Owlet ?” I said. 
* You see [have come back. But I suppose 
it would be more proper for me to call you 
miss, would it not ?” 

“Oh no; I would rather have you call me 
Owlet, if you please,” she replied, in the low, 
musical voice peculiar to her, looking at me 
earnestly as she spoke, out of her great eyes. 

“Very well, I will do so, then. It seems 
more friendly, and as if we had known each 
other jonger. Then you must remember you 
are very young, and [am much older than 
yourself, Owlet. I am actually twenty- 
three,” I laughed. 

She looked at me with a puzzled expres- 
sion, and said, “ Is twenty-three so old ?” 

“It is old compared with your own age,” | 
I replied. “I suppose you are sixteen or 
seventeen ? 


Do you know your age ?” 

An expression of great sadness came to 
her face, and, with a slow shake of the head, 
she said, in a low tone, “I don’t know; I 
don’t know any thing.” 

* You know your name ” 

* Yes, my name is Polly.” 

‘What else ?” 

“Owlet.” 

‘But your other name ?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, with a quick lighting 
up of her face, which made my heart throb, 
so unexpected was it, and so contrasted with 
her former self 
tin.” 


“oh yes, my name is Aus- | 


* Do you remember your father ?” 
The same slow shake of the head, 
a baby when he died.” 


“Twas 


Her head sank on her breast, and the tan- 
gled hair nearly concealed her face, to whieh 
I could see 


mounting, 


a dolorous expression slowly 
Memory was plainly struggling 
through the mist toward some foot-hold. 

‘I—I 

She stopped, and I saw two big tears slow- 
ly gather in beneath the lids of her half- 
closed eyes. All at once she uttered a sob, 
which went to my heart, it was so full of 
passionate feeling. 

“Owlet,” I said, impulsively taking her | 
hand, “I did not mean to make you cry; I 
am too much your friend. Never mind me. 
Let us talk of something else.” | 

She drew away her hand and wiped her | 
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| with brown hair upon her shoulders. 






cheeks. “I don’t mind it; I like to t 
pop-pa.” She placed the accent, I obs 
baby-like, upon the first syllable. I 
I don’t 
it is like dreaming—that I cried whe 
pa died, and called to him.” 

“And you do not know from what 
try he came ?” 


seem to remember sometimes 


Again the same slow, sad movement 
head which I had observed before, her « 
fixed dreamily upon the fire. As sl] 
thus, leaning back in her rude seat, he 
drooping forward and resting upon her | 
the girl was the perfection of wild ¢ 
But with this was mingled an indeti 
something which puzzled me no little. \\ 
the wild grace mentioned was united 
icacy and ladylikeness, if I may so say, 

I could not account for. I could unders 
the one; IT could not understand the other 

“Owlet!” I suddenly exclaimed, at whic! 
she started as if from a deep reveri 
looked at me with her great eyes inquiri: 
ly—* Owlet, do you know that Daddy Ba 
is a very old man?” 

bia Yes,” she said. 

“And that when he dies you will lx 
alone ?” 

agit Sg 

“Without a protector ?” 

She had turned away her head; she now 
looked at me again. ‘“ What is a protector? 
If Daddy goes away to God, I shall live 
the hut. Tecan set traps and plant the corn 

“Impossible. You must not stay her: 
you must go to some friend.” 

“T have no friends.” 

“Poor thing! But don’t be afraid. You 


| will find friends when you need them—good 
| friends who will love you dearly. You would 
| like to be loved, would you not, Owlet ?” 


Tes,” 

The sound of her low voice resembled 
what I have often been impressed by—the 
whisper of the wind in the broom-straw. 

“Love me—love me dearly?” she again 
murmured, <A faint blush slowly came to 
her cheeks, and her half-closed eyes, full ot 
vague emotion, were fixed upon the fire 
Looking at her, I felt my pulse beat quick 
er. I really think I should have made a 
complete fool of myself by telling Owlet 
that loving her, and loving her dearly too, 
was not so absurd an idea as she seemed to 
suppose; but fortunately footsteps wer: 
heard at the moment, and soon afterward 
Daddy Bayne made his appearance, smiling 
in his guileless way, and carrying, slung 
across his shoulder, a huge wild turkey and 
a brace of ducks. We entered into conver- 
sation, and an hour afterward I was return- 
ing to The Glades, thinking persistently of 
a girl in rags, leaning back in a rude chair, 
Was 
I falling in love with Owlet? 

A week afterward I was on my way back 





ut. 


OW! 


I had begun to ask myself the 
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Going back to The Glades in the sunset, I 


suspicious question more than ever, | found a thousand thoughts passing through 


ss t 


he idea struck me as exquisitely 
am not and never have been an 


te of the principle of * All for love,” 
seemed quite out of the question that 


d ever have more than mere friendly 


s with this ragged unknown girl. 


iy, I 


Ii 


found myself asking, should she 
thus neglecting her person? It 


sy to be neat, poor as she was, and I 


by I 
rags. 
| cal 
stoo 
vith 
Ver, ¢ 
from 
tt. J 


L reme 


inding an absolute grievance in 


ne near the gorge in which the 
d. 1 observed old Daddy Bayne 
his fishing traps on the bank of 
und without attracting his atten- 
his deafness, made my way up to 
t was an exquisite Oc tober morn 
inber, and the whole face of na- 


yas smiling. The very evergreens in 


1 the 
ind at 


gorge was clothed looked cheer 


the door of the hut Owlet was 


d, actually sewing! But it was not her 
ipation which first attracted my atten- 
: it was the girl herself. She was trans- 


| 
ead. 


eall,t 


Her rags had disappeared, and, 
hat fearful brevity of skirt, whieh 


| begun to offend me even more than it 


( ased 


he best of 


ned it ll 
t, and 
had 
What mor 
nd took 
her ap} 
pon her ] 
d lying 
mulders, 
ed by ‘ 
id. Be 
ris stru 
forehead s 


te fror 


her. She had evidently cut up 
the old calico coverlets, and fash- 
ito a dress reaching fully to her 
by a wonder of natural female 
made it fit her slender figure. 
e than all changed her, however, 
from her the unkempt wildness 
vearance, Was the care expended 
air. This was no longer tangled 
in a disordered mass upon het 
but combed, brushed, and con- 
un old bit of ribbon behind her 
low the knot the profuse brown 
geled out; the part above her 
howed beautiful brows, perfectly 
n having been so long covered. 


Owlet was really exquisite, and all the 
re from the bright smile which greeted 


She 


vefore me 


pearance, 


had risen to her feet, and stood 
,ho longer a beggar girl in ap- 
but a “ maiden in her charms.” 


I remained at the hut until evening, and 


n our lon 
f Daddy 


g interview preceding the return 
Bayne we talked of many things. 


rhe girl was utterly ignorant. It is impos- 


sible to e 


onvey an idea of the surprising 


ank which her mind presented, if indeed 


he could 


be said to have a mind—it was a 


henomenon. Here was a human being 


hose int 


elligence was nearly a tabula rasa 


pon which nothing had been written. But 


l could d 


iscern just as plainly a capacity 


for the deepest feeling if she were once 


roused fr 


y, as ot 
ard the 
tarved. 


om her lethargy—the vague yearn- 


* a plant shut up in darkness, to- 


light. This human soul had been 
All that it wanted was food. 


my mind, but they all came back to this 
one. Suppose this beautiful beggar girl 
were to become—my wife? That long in 
terview had advanced matters far, but my 
head was still cool enough to show me that 
such a marriage could hardly ‘‘come to 
good.” It is one thing to admire the beauty 
of an Italian organ girl on the street corner, 
but quite another thing to invite the young 
lady to preside in your drawing-room and at 
the head of your table, and even at twenty- 
three, and with Owlet’s eyes in my memory, 
I realized that fact. 

I will not continue this rather tedious 
dissection of my private sentiments, but 
come to events. I visited Owlet two o1 
three times afterward, and then all at once 
this “antumn romance” came to an end. I 


Was summoned back to the city of R 


A case of great importance, in which I was 


counsel, had unexpectedly been set for the 
first day of the November term, and my 
presence Was indisy nsable. 

Il faced the conviction that I would be 
obliged to leave Owlet, with a sinking heart. 
To speak without ambiguity, I had come to 
love the girl with almost passionate tender- 
ness. Whether it was her beauty, her in- 
nocence nay, her very ignorance, and con- 
sequent freshness What it was, I could 
not tell; but there was the fact. The great 
melting eyes and the low cooing voice had 
become my day and night dream. I had 
come to no resolution, allowed myself to 
drift, as men will, and went to bid her 
good-by. The interview was dangerous, 
and very nearly resulted in an open dee- 
laration of my feelings. How I restrained 
myself I never afterward could understand, 
but I think I suppressed the words that 
were on my very lips, thinking, “I will come 
back soon; and then then Wy You see, 
friend, this old lawyer has had his romance! 
The end came at last, and I tore myself 
away from Owlet, whose face was bathed 
in tears. I longed to kiss them away, but I 
dared not. With a close pressure of her 
hand, and,“ Don’t forget me, Owlet: we will 
meet again some day,” I left her, and on 
the next morning set out for R 

After the events I have just related 
which I am justified, I think, in calling “ the 
autumn romance of a hard-worked young 
lawyer”’—about a year passed by, during 
which I was kept constantly engaged by my 
professional avocations, and had no oppor 
tunity of revisiting The Glades—and Owlet. 
I had heard from the valley but once dur- 
ing this time, as I had no correspondents in 
that direction. But this one letter, which 
was from Aunt Larrymore, was highly in- 
teresting, and communicated unexpected in- 
telligence. It was dated in the latter part 
of May, and was as follows: 
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“My NEPHEW,—I have kept the 
promise I made you, and brought your young 
friend of the mountain to The Glades, 
fathe1 


Bayne. 


DEAR 


is dead—I mean the old man Daddy 
He was drowned in the great fresh- 
et recently in the Shenandoah while busy at 
his fish traps, it appears, and as soon as I 
heard of it I William, the coachman, 
with a horse and side-saddle to bring the 


sent 


poor girl home, telling him that he must in- 
form her that I was your aunt. William 
found her, he says, crouched down in the 
cabin ina state of agony, and had great dif- 
ficulty in persuading her to return with him 
until he uttered your name, when she con- 
sented to do so. 

“She is very sweet. The poor thing was 
fearfully dressed, if the word ‘dressed’ can 
be used, and of course I have at once pro- 
vided her with She 
tainly is very handsome, and, what is stran- 
very lady-like too. learns with 
amazing rapidity, and I begin to take real 
pleasure in teaching her, 


neat clothing. cer- 


ger, She 

You must come 
and see us as soon as you can, and find how 
much she has improved. I shall make her 
my housekeeper and companion. 

“We are all well. Charles graduates in 
the summer, and speaks of going abroad to 
Europe for a year, but Heaven only knows 
where the money is to come from. By that 
time the house may be sold over our heads. 

“Your affectionate AUNT LARRY. 

“P.S.—I forgot to mention that an old 
box was found at Daddy Bayne’s cabin with 
the name ‘Henry Austin’ upon it, and 
brought here by my directions. It con- 
tained some old books and bundles of yel- 
low letters, a number of them directed to 
*Henry Austin, Esq., Fernhall, Warwick, 
England, and it is plain that it was the 
property of Owlet’s father, as she says her 
name is Austin. Old Daddy Bayne, no doubt, 
took possession ot it when Mr. Austin, who 
seems to have been a stranger in the coun- 
try, died. In one of the letters which I read 
I find Mr. Austin’s little daughter spoken of 
as Pauline, which for her other 
name, Polly. So, you see, when you come 


accounts 


you will not meet your former friend Owlet, 
but Miss Pauline Austin. 
“Your affectionate aunt.” 
So poor 
thought. 


old Daddy Bayne is dead, I 
What I had foreseen had hap- 
pened, only in a different manner, since it 
was not old age, that incurable 


eurrent of the Shenandoah, doubtless whilst 
EKighty, and death by drowning! 


life. Having thus paid my debé of remem- 
brance and regret to good old Daddy Bayne, 


throbbing. 


Her 


disease, | 
which had earried him off, but the rushing 


| was still in progress 
I began to think absorbingly of Owlet and | 
her new life, and found my heart suddenly | through his part of the welcome. 
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my feeling was even stronger t] 
Now events had suddenly oceurred 
brought her a thousandfold neare) 
She might be penniless, my aunt’s * « 
ion” only; but she was a lady, the d 
of Henry Austin, Esq., of Fernhall, k 
I might hesitate as to the desiral 
saying “I love you dearly—will you 
me ?” to Owlet the ragged girl, but who 
be surprised or regard it as a mésalli 
I were to pay my addresses to Miss |} 
Austin, the daughter of a gentlema 
ever poor? Whether I should ha 
the courage to do so if Owlet had ren 
in her original condition, I do not 
Worldly prudence might have restra 
me, or might not; I might have listen 
my heart alone, or have allowed my hea 
rule me. Of this I know nothing; 

did know was that for months her faci 
voice had haunted me, that a sudden war 
came to my breast when I thought of her 
and that, whatever her condition—whet 
she were beggar girl or princess—I did not 
see how I could live without her. 

It did not take me ten minutes to 1 
up my mind that I would go back to Th 
Glades, tell Owlet how much I 
and ask her to be my wife. 


loved hel 
But sudder 
—and Tam ashamed to say for the tirst tin 
came the question whether I should ad 
vance upon The Glades exactly to the ai 
of “See, the conquering hero comes!” M 
heart suddenly grew chill at the idea that 
perhaps I had quite overrated Owlet’s fond 
ness for me, that it was merely a sincer 
friendship, and that Miss Pauline Austin 
would quietly tell me so. This retlection 
made me unspeakably miserable; I went 


about scowling at people. I was a great 


deal more in love than ever as soon as I 
began to be afraid of my fate. In a word, 
the humdrum young lawyer, addressing 
humdrum arguments on humdrum ques 


tions to humdrum juries intent on going 
home to dinner, was suffering all the pang 
of a veritable hero of romance! 

In October came a blessed relief—the ad 
journment of the courts; and on the very 
next morning I set off, by railway this time, 
for The Glades. As I had notified Aunt Lar 
rymore of my visit, the old family carriage, 
with its superannuated horses and driver 
awaited me at the station, and an hour aft 


jerward I hastened into the old apartment 


on the ground-floor, Aunt Larrymore’s ta 
vorite haunt, and clasped that excellent per- 


son in my arms. She gave me, as always, 


| the most affectionate reception, kissing me 
he was attempting to rescue his fish traps. | not once, but three or four times in succes 


such is | 


sion, Which she always said was on my moth 
er’s account; and this osculatory proceeding 
when Mr. Charley Liat 
rymore sauntered into the room and went 
He was 
I had never ceased to love her! clad in the height of the fashion, as this 
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leman never stinted himself in 
ng which money or credit could buy, 


gent 
sas usual,smoking acigar. Cigars, 
iting liquids, and billiards were Char- 
he had the 


be named Charley ; and requesting 


eaknesses since mistor- 
‘have a weed,” which I temporarily 
he now stretched himself with el- 

ise upon a sofa, from which he did 
rise In the least when another person 
nto the apartment. 
that it 
beating 


the 


to see, I 


eed not 
ved heart 
| round at her footstep—I could have 
thousand, | think—and 
not the hand she held out, but both 
unds, and looked at her, blushing like a 


say was person 


with a 


t among a 


She seemed 
Her beau- 
was no longer on ber shoulders, 
in the of the time, 
She wore a plain, neat dress, 
exquisitely to her figure; and the 
forth from her skirt no 
er a bare foot, as in the mountain hut, 
d not say, but cased in a little slipper 
h seemed no bigger than a child’s. All 
thus changed about Owlet—all but her 

That, thank Heaven! was the face of 
t, not Miss Pauline Austin; and 
ed at me with her great melting eyes, 
the old faint rose-color in her face, smil- 


[scarcely recognized her. 
er, taller, and more slender. 
hair 
ranged, fashion 
braid. 


peeping was 


she 


[ verily believe, from pure happiness. 
How long I would have held her hands 
prisoned, looking into her eyes and blush- 

I don’t know. All at 
ovhter came from the direction of the sofa, 
( Mr. Charley Larrymore, still reeumbent, 

lazily following a smoke wreath with 
s eyes, exclaimed, 

‘Well, old fellow, I think you’ve held that 
fair one’s hand long enough for once! 
pose you pass it over this way.” 

[ thought I saw a hurt expression come to 
et’s face, but she quietly sat down, say- 
simply, in her old cooing voice, = 

vlad to see you,” 

lo this I responded, in the most brilliant 

d disconcerted manner, that I 


} 


glad to see her; and then the dialogue of 


once a burst of 


Sup- 


()\ 


I am 


was also 


) umonplaces customary on such occasions 
duly followed. When I retired that night, 
I realized one fact fully—that I loved Owlet 
far more dearly than I had ever loved her 

efore. The thought that the roof 
sheltered us was inexpressibly delightful. 
[ should see her and hear her voice hour aft- 
er hour, and day after day—in a word, friend, 
I was in that state of mind which every body 

vhs at, and every 


ise covets. 


same 


body who has good 


lhe Glades stood and stands in the midst 
fan old English-looking park dotted with 
ge oaks. I was walking under the trees 
th Owlet on the next morning, surround 
with all the glories of October, and fan- 
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cied myself making an excursion through 
the fine country of Dream-land. But I tore- 
see that if I go on at this rate I shall make 
augh at me: 

Owlet 


clre Ss, 


somebody | 


let me de scend to 


terra firma. wore, I remember, a 


fawn-colored displaying admirably 
her lithe and slender figure, and a little lace 
collar setting off her exquisite throat. In 
her ements there was 
no longer the 


appearance and mo 


least trace of the girl whom I 
the grape-vine it 
was a young lady, and a charming one, who 
walked 


had seen swinging 


On 


beside me, looking at me frankly 
and earnestly with her large soft eyes when 
I spoke, and making no attempt to conceal 
her pleasure at my visit. It would be im- 
possible to rec ord our iong conversation 


small portion only 


\ 
is here repeated, 
had told me with tears in her eyes what a 
shock the death of her dear Daddy Bayne 
had been to her, and then spoke of my aunt’s 
kindness. 


She 


“My own mother have been 
sweeter,” she said,in her old wondrous voice. 
“She treats me as if I were her daughter, 
and has herself taught me to read and write. 
Did you know I could read and write too?” 
she added, with a wistful smile. 
I was!—at seventeen I was more ig- 
than a child of But I can 
read now, and the first use I made of it was 
to read papa’s letters.” 

‘In the You 
call you Miss Pauline, yet.” 

“Please do not; it would very 
strangely. Yes, the letters in the box; and 
I believe I know a 
poor papa. 


could not 


“ How ig- 


norant 


noraut seven. 


box, Owlet ? see I 


can't 
sound 


about 
He was an English gentleman 
who came to Virginia and married mamma, 
who an only child. But he 
very poor, and when mamma died, went to 
live in an old house where Daddy first knew 
him. He died there—all by himself!’ 

The words ended with a suppressed sob. 
Owlet walked for time 
speaking, and then continued: 

“T ought to tell you my distresses. 
Poor papa! I do not remember him at all, 
but I think of him sometimes for hours and 
hours, trying to fancy how he looked. Ol! 
if I had only known him—and mamma!” 

“Well, Owlet, aunt will supply her place,” 
was all I could say. 


good deal now 


was became 


on some 


without 


not 


*T can see that she al 
ready loves you dearly. Do you remembei 
my telling you one day that you would find 
such a who would ‘love 


friend, one you 


dearly ?’—now you have found her.” 

“Yes, and Iam very thankful.” 

“This is You will remain 
at The Glades until you are married, and 
then 

There I stopped. 
head. 


said, 


your home. 


Owlet slowly shook hea 
‘I shall not marry any body,” she 
with a faint blush. 
“Why not? The hour comes when every 
young lady finds her faney touched. You 















“ae 


OO a Fe MORE 






HS 


will meet some one some day. 


He will tell 


you that he loves you—-it is not so very 


strange that such a thing shoul 
and then 

Owlet 
quietly, “No, I shall not marry.” 


d happen 


shook her head again, and said, 
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with its exquisite curls 


“If they want you to! 


, thought to | 
And then ea 


thought that one day she would be ¢ 
by those foreign relations and leay: 
I came very near making a fool of ; 


as on that day in the mountain when J 














“SHE WALKED ON AFTER SAYING THIS, MUSING.” 


“Then 
aunt ?” 
“Oh yes; she 


when, if they want me to, perh: 
to them.” 


She walked on after saying this, musing, 
with her eyes upon the ground ; and the in- 
dividual looking sidewise at the bent head, | 


you will remain, I hope, with 


says I shall, until I find 
whether I have any relations in England, 
ips I may go 





her good-by. Nothing but abject cowardic 


and doubt restrained me; and after a long 
conversation upon a variety of subject 


which indicated to me that Owlet had as 


siduously cultivated her mind, we returned 
| to The Glades. 
A month afterward I was on my way back 
to R , one of the most unhappy perso! 
ages, perhaps, who ever lived. 





I had been 
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slowly and steadily, to the convic-|in’s face, and the blushes and moist eyes 
it Owlet was lost to me; that, for- | of Owlet, through whose figure I thought I 
+ our old days in the mountain and | saw a slight tremor pass. This afforded me 
fancied tie between us, she had given | no satisfaction whatever. It was natural 
rt to another person my young cous- that she should be moved at seeing her old 
ley. It would be tedious to record | friend of the old days leave her, perhaps 
circumstances which, one by one,| forever. And as to the young gentleman’s 
me to this conviction. A chain is no | laughter, I despised it, as I must say I de- 
strong and enduring because the links | spised the person himself. On the next day 
il. Day by day it became plainer! I reached R——, and plunged into work, 
that the indifference which I had) blessed work! which soothes so many 
sed to exist between these two wholly | wounded hearts, and for many months aft- 
lar persons was entirely in my fancy. | erward I knew no more of what was taking 
) prose on upon so disheartening asub- | place at The Glades than if it had been sit- 
| willonly add that I had supposed my | uated in the heart of Africa. 
¢ cousin far too worldly to think seri In certain careers, outside of novels, there 
of marrying an unknown and penniless | is uo dénouement ; in others there is. Mine 
mere lady’s companion and house-| was to have a dénouement, and an unexpect 
er—and Owlet as unlikely to find in so|}ed one. One morning in the spring suc 
ous a person any point whatever of | ceeding my visit to The Glades I took up a 
yathy. But there was the fact before | newspaper, and my eye fell upon the follow- 
es. He treated her with undisguised | ing: 
tion and admiration, and Owlet nei- | ENRY AUSTIN, ESQ., FORMERLY OF FERN- 
re pelled the one nor seemed averse to HALL, Warwick, England. If this gentleman or 
other. Was it merely the thoughtless | 22Y of his representatives will communicate with th 
=? . subscriber, he or they will hear something to their ad 
netive attraction of the sexes for each | vantage. “Mr. Austin left England for the United 
er ?—of two young persons shut up to- | States about the year 1838, and, if not dead, is supposed 
her in a country house, and thrown hour- | to be living somewhere in the State of Virginia, to 
to each other’s society ?- Had the hand- | Which he was traced. 
e, if rather effeminate, face of my young The signature to this advertisement was 
sin touched the faney, as often happens, | that of an attorney of Lincoln’s Inn, Lon- 
in inexperienced young girl of eighteen, | don, and on the very same day I wrote to 
t deeply read in human character? and | the attorney, stating all the circumstances 
ul the extraordinary beauty of the girl | contained in the foregoing pages of my nar- 
ule the young man lose sight of all the | rative in reference to Owlet. I took this 
tates of worldly prudence, and resulted | step as obviously proper and called for in 
aking him her suitor? LTeould not tell.| me. IT was a lawyer; the young lady was 
re was the obstinate fact. One thing | my friend; and if there was any thing to 
one was certain, and that was very cer-| be heard to her advantage as her father’s 
tain—that my cousin lavished on Owlet ev- | representative, it was my duty to see that 
attention, and that she received his ad- | she heard it. A month afterward I had the 
vances with far more pleasure, apparently, | reply of the London attorney. It was brief, 
im any exhibitions of regard from myself. | but very much to the point. If it could be 
The result of all this had been what I| shown, he wrote, that the young lady re- 
suppose it always will be in the case of a| ferred to in my letter was the daughter of 
man of great pride and strong feelings who | Henry Austin, of Fernhall, Warwick, and 
ices his love where it is slighted. Isaid|he had had no other issue, and was dead, 
thing, and resolved to retire. It is true,| she was entitled, under the last testament 
resolution caused me unspeakable an-| of Mr. Austin’s brother, to investments in 
guish, for I loved the girl now far more | London amounting in the aggregate to some- 
than ever, but I none the less resolved to} what more than £70,000. The only diffi- 
go. “As she prefers him,” I said to myself, | culty, the writer added, would be to show 
tterly, “let her marry him, and be the lady | that the young lady was really the daugh- 
f the lord of The Glades. I will go back | ter, in lawful wedlock, of Henry Austin, of 
to my lonely lodgings and my work.” And | Fernhall, who had been an erratic and thrift- 
[ went. No explanation whatever took | less gentleman, had run through his estate, 
ice between Owlet and myself. Not a|and wandered away from England, leaving 
‘dangerous” word ever passed between us. | his family, with whom he was on indiffer- 
What I saw before my eyes quite froze in| ent terms, entirely ignorant of his where- 
any propensity to gush forth romantic- | abouts. 
ly; and simply shaking the young lady’s The way was now straight before me. 
ind as I would have shaken the hand of | All that was necessary was to prove two 
mere friend, and kissing my aunt, I left | cireumstances—the first, that Henry Austin 
lhe Glades. Only two things I noticed on | had been lawfully married; and the second, 
his last morning: the expression of ill-con- | that Owlet was the issue of the marriage. 
ealed, almost laughing triumph on my cous- | Of the identity between Henry Austin, of 
Vor. LVII.—No. 338.—14 
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house on the Shenandoah left no doubt | 
whatever. The marriage of the father and 


. . | 
the paternity of the daughter once shown, | 
it would only be necessary to proceed with | 


the papers to England to establish Owlet’s 
claim. 

Iset out at once for The Glades to examine 
the papers. [remember very well my queer 
sensations on the way. I was putting my- 
self to a considerable amount of trouble to ef- 


fect—what? To provide a magnificent mar- | 
riage portion for Mrs. Charles Larrymore! 
that and nothing else. Iwas neglecting my 


own affairs, going to the serious expense of 


a voyage to England, and 


entering heart | 
and soul into an undertaking whose success | 


would smooth any possible obstacle in the | 


pathway of my successful rival. My sensa- 
tions were curious, I repeat, and I must say 
I felt very much as if I were the dupe of 
events; but I did not allow my 
tion to affect my resolution, and with some 
agitation 

got out at the station near The Glades 
made my way on foot toward the 
try house. 
Owlet again in an hour or two, and the tri- 
umphant Mr. Charley Larrymore beside her 
in the character of an accepted lover, was 
almost too much for me. Outraged pride, 
bitterness, indignation, and the old love 
slumbering under the cineri doloso, had their 
turn at me; but Iset my teeth together and 
doggedly followed the winding country road, 
skirted with the rich foliage of summer, 
til at last The Glades appeared, and I passed 
through the old park where I had walked 
with Owlet that day, and entered the door 
of the hall. A moment afterward I was in 
Aunt Larry’s chamber, and her arms were 
round my neck, the dear good old lady’s suc- 
cession of warm kisses on my lips. 

“What a delightful surprise, my dear! | 
Why did you come without giving me notice 
to send the ? You do not look well, 


old coun- 


carriage ? 


my dear; indeed, you are quite pale. I do 
trust you are not sick; but if you are, you 
have done very right, my dear, to come 


home.” 

This is a specimen of my dear old aunt’s 
affectionate greeting. I spare the reader 
the rest. Half an hour afterward I had as- 
certained one circumstance which afforded 
me inexpressible relief. Owlet had gone 
on a short visit to a lady in the neighbor- 
hood who had taken a great fancy to her, 
and Mr. Charley Larrymore had found it 
convenient to escort her in the carriage. 

“T am very sorry dear Pauline went just 
before you came,” said Aunt Larry, knitting 
away. “She would certainly have declined 


the invitation if she had dreamed of your 
coming.” 
“Do you think so?” I said, rather bitterly. 


mortifica- | 


an agitation I could not suppress | 
and | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


un- | 





| 
| 
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Fernhall, Engl: sins and the friend of Daddy | “ But I have something “pare 
Bayne, the letters in the box taken from the | you, aunt—ve ry important, indeed, 


| white 


The thought that I should see | tents upon the floor. 


| the death of her mother. 












Austin.” 
“Miss Austin! 
since you began 
Austin ? 
you?” 
“She 


How long is it, m 
calling my Paulin: 
I thought she was Owle: 
was at one time, my dear ai 
many changes take place in this wo 
suppose I ought to be sorry not to see M 
Owlet, but it gives me a better opport 
to talk to you and tell you why I can 
I then informed my aunt of the s 
tisement, the letter I had written, 
reply, winding up with the request uf 
she would produce the box with the pape: 
I have never seen an exhibition of 9 
amazement. My dear aunt’s busy knit 
needles for once stood still, and 
hands lay motionless in het 


a 


| she looked at me with eyes twice their or 


nary size. A torrent of questions, « 

ments, surmises, and exclamations genera 
ly ensued, after which, pointing to a cl: 
she informed me that the box was ther 
went at once to the closet, drew forth th: 
box, and opening it, emptied its entire con 
I then captured my 
Aunt Larry’s favorite cricket, sat down, and 
subjected the books and papers to a clos: 
examination. The former were of 
script character, but I was delighted to tind 
contained the name and coat of 


nonde 


arms of 
“ Henry Austin, of Fernhall, England.” But 
the crowning discovery was an old Bible in 


which was recorded, under date of Septem 
ber 15, 1840, the marriage of Henry Austin 
with Ann Francis, of Albemarle County, Vii 
ginia, and about one year afterward 
birth of his daughter Pauline Austin, 
The whole 
of proof now lay before me. The letters 
left no doubt of the identity between Henry 
Austin, Esq., of Fernhall, and old Daddy 
Bayne’s friend; Owlet was his daugliter. 
All that remained now was to obtain a copy 
of the record of his marriage. 

On the very same evening, against the 
repeated protests and remonstrances of my 
affectionate old aunt, who declared that her 
dear Pauline would be distressed to death 
at not having seen me, I left The Glades and 
set out for the railway station, this time on 
horseback, followed by a servant. On my 
person I had the letters, a volume or two 
containing Mr. Austin’s coat of arms and 
name, and the Bible. Nothing remained to 
be done now but to proceed to Albemarle 
County and — ure a certified copy of the 
record of Mr. Austin’s marriage, which I had 
no doubt existed in the clerk’s office of the 
county. In this I found I was not mistak- 
en. Under date of September 15, 1840, was 
found an entry of the marriage of Henry 
Austin, of England, to Ann Francis, spinster, 
and of this I obtained an attested copy from 


the 
and 
array 





k. Ithen proceeded to R——, where 
iture of the county officer was offi- 
ertified to under the State seal; and 
days afterward I was in London. 
of that Pauline was the daughter of 
Austin, Esq., of Fernhall, was over- 
ig. My friend the attorney accord- 
ifter subjecting every document to 
scopic examination, and listening with 
sest attention to my statement of the 
eplied that there seemed to be no rea- 
hatever to doubt that the proof estab- 
d the claim of Miss Austin to the large 
eft by her uncle to her father or his 
sentatives; and having seen that the 
legal proceedings were instituted, I 
ied to the United States. 


vill not be necessary to add many pages 
narrative now. In October of the 
year —that month seemed to have 
occult connection with every promi- 

t incident of my life—I was on my way 
uto The Glades. As before, I drew near 


old manor-house with strangely conflict- | 


emotions; but—for what reason I know 

I was on this occasion much calmer 

before. Misery deadens the heart, I 

k, in course of time, and admits of the 

trance therein of such commonplace con- 

itions as at first are indignantly reject- 

At least Owlet will not come a portion- 
ride to her husband, I thought. 

[ had notified my dear old aunt of my in- 

led arrival, and the superannuated coach, 


\its superannuated African driver, await- | 


ie duly at the station. I shook hands 

ially with old William, got into the car- 

, and it rolled off with decorous delib- 
tion toward The Glades. 

[ have spoken of the fine old park-like 
grounds around The Glades, dotted with 
entury oaks. The county road skirts this 
park for a considerable distance, and you 

ter the grounds by a tall gate below the 

|. As I now came to the extremity of 
grounds, I looked toward a knoll at 


me distance from the house, on which | 
vy the largest of all the oaks, and where 


Owlet and myself had sat down to talk on 
hat first visit of mine after old Daddy 
Bayne’s death. There, under the very oak, 
I now saw the gleam of a young lady’s 


ress in the orange light of sunset, and a 


moment afterward I had leaped from the ve- 
cle, climbed the inclosure, and was hasten- 
¢ toward—Owlet. 
She had been seated on a huge gnarled 


ill and queen-like in the light of sunset. 


Save the erect carriage of the beautiful fig- 


‘, however, there was nothing regal about | 


Her exquisite head drooped forward, 
th its wealth of brown hair; her cheeks 
rned with blushes; and with a move- 
nt as unconscious, I could see, as that of 


As I approached she rose, and stood | 
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a child, she held both hands toward me. 
What would you have done, friend? I 
know what I did. I caught her in my 
arms and pressed her to my heart, covering 
her face with kisses ; and ten minutes after- 
ward her head was resting on my breast, and 
she was crying, but not for grief. In that 
little insignificant space of the insignificant 
thing called time every thing had been 
explained—by exclamations, it is true, and 
broken words, but not the less sufticiently 
for two hearts to understand. She had 
loved me from the day almost when I first 
met her in the mountain; had blushed for 
the first time at her rags because J had seen 
her in them; had toiled to clothe herself 
| decently, and when Aunt Larry took her 
|home, had looked forward to my coming 
with a throbbing heart. I had come—and 
had chilled her. I seemed to avoid her. 
She had cared nothing at all for my cousin, 
who had taken a malicious pleasure, she 
believed, in paying her attention, suspect- 
ing that I felt something more than friend- 
ship for her; and he had reaily cared noth- 
ling for her, since he took no notice of her 
| after my departure. But all that was so 
far away now! How could I ever have mis- 
construed her? How could I dream that 
she preferred any one to myself? Her whole 
heart was my own, and had been so long 
from the moment almost she first saw me. 
She dared not tell me so, or even let me see 
it; but now she could speak, since I had 
|spoken. She would be my own—all my 
own—if I would have her! 

Red sunset of the bright October even- 


ing, you were fortunate ! 


You never touch- 
ed a face more tender, or lit up eyes more 
womanly and true than those turned to my 
own from where the fair head with its rich 
brown curls was resting. 

| In the spring 1 was married to Miss Pau- 
line Austin, and a year or two afterward 
no doubt to the extreme disgust of the gen- 

| tlemen of the long robe at so irregular a 

| proceeding—the entire sum of more than 
seventy thousand pounds sterling left by her 
uncle was transferred to Owlet. It was a 

| very large fortune for such poor people as 
ourselves; but it enabled us to indulge in 
one luxury, namely, to release The Glades 
from every incumbrance upon the property. 

Charley, I am happy to say, declined vis- 
| iting Europe on Owlet’s money, and is long 
| married and settled—as my dear Owlet and 
myself are at The Glades, which we pur- 
| chased on my dear old aunt’s death. 

Twice we have crossed the Shenandoah 
on horseback, and Owlet has drawn rein, 
with an expression of deep sadness, in front 
f the deserted cabin where Daddy Bayne 
|}and herself lived once. On the last occa- 
|sion we rode on up the river, and Owlet 
smiled, pointing to the bank above us. 

“There is the very grape-vine!” she said. 
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OLD TIME MILITIA MUSTERS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“The country around with loud alarms, 
And raw in fields the rude militia swarms; 
Mouths without hands, maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defense; 






Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever but in times of need at hand: 
This was the morn when, issuing on the guard, 


Drawn up in rank and file, they stood prepared 
Of seeming arms to make a short essay, 

Then hasten to be drunk—the business of the day. 

—Drypen. 

T is said that the Anglo-Saxon race has 

derived its traditions of militia musters 

and muftins from the great and wise King 


Alfred. After a thousand years of battles | 
and breezes, the muffin still holds its place | 
of honor among the domestic institutions | 


of that hardy race; but the militia system, 


succumbing to the open contempt of mili- | 
tary martinets and secret jealousy of gowns- | 
men and politicians, has long been a favor- 
ite butt for wits and artists, and in latter | 


years seems to have fallen into universal 
disrepute. 
Acknowledging the natural spirit of em- 


ulation as pertaining to the children of men | 
as well as to quadrupedal puppies, cubs, and | its fuss-and-feather parades and harmless 


whelps, all civilized communities have en- 


PORTE CRAYON. 


deavored to provide in some form or other 


| for its legitimate and innocent gratificatio 


To this end all manner of shows, parades, 
ceremonies, circuses, gladiatorial combats, 


| tournaments, bull-fights, autos-da-fé, jollifi 
| cations, fairs, festivals, theatres, lotteries 


donkey races, and competitive games have 


”| been instituted, and myriads of prizes, med 


als, purses, brevets, principalities, ginge) 
cakes, diplomas, titles, distinctions, and r 
wards distributed from time immemorial, to 
the unspeakable gratification of humanity 

But of all the safety-valves invented to 
relieve the body-politic, surcharged wit! 
deleterious gases engendered by peace and 
prosperity, nothing was better adapted to 
the wants and idiosynerasies of our own 
people than the old militia system as it e) 
isted in Virginia fifty years ago. 

While it must be confessed that its “ wat 
record” had not grown much brighter sinc 
| Dryden wrote his satirical verses, yet what 
| philosophic statesman has failed to note 
the calming and conservative influence ot 


i titles on a society wriggling with petty 
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il aspiration, and aristocratic tradi- 
still swelling and surging against 
elling process of democratic legisla- 
How many a petty fomenter of coun- 
cation has been choked into silence by 
ite’s seal on a captain’s commission ! 
any an ambitious dunderhead kept 
the public councils by the waving 
and gilt epaulets of a coloneley in 
ilitia! how many an aspirant even 
mgress, Who there might have played 
son” with the people’s money and the 
i's honor, has been lulled into content- 
ence With the sonorous title of general! 
Romans Classified their popular en- 
tainments under three heads—Sacred, 
rary, and Ludicrous. According to the 
t of our recollection, the sacred element 
not obtrusively apparent on general 
ster day ; but all that we could conceive 
the honorary and ludicrous was there 
sent—a happy combination of the “ Tri- 
ih,” with its martial pageantry, and the 
Saturnalia,” with its license and merri- 
; some reminiscences of the Olympian, 
wan, and Pythian games; a peppering 
the gladiatorial shows, spiced with thim- 
rigging, Whiskey, and other ingredients 
te unknown to the ancients. 
For weeks before the great annual parade 
ty was in a ferment. We don’t mean 
it silly little aquarium called Society 
ch lives in a glass box, but the great 
ring popular ocean, and the denizens 
reof, from the polliwog that wiggles in 
ts muddy profundities to the proud haleyon 
skims its crested waves. Every body 
more or less interest in the general 
ister, and shared in its glorifications, ex 
iditures, absurdities, and enthusiasms. 
At length, about the year 1850, weak- 
tted reformers and jealous gownsmen 
osed the show; and all this cheap ambi- 
n and turbulent ignorance, deprived of 
accustomed gratification, is turned on 
ities, to decide the most intricate and 
portant questions of government, and 
vell the dangerous power of demagogues. 
Since that day history has been busy noting 
the results. 
But it was not for the purpose of retailing 
is chapter of stale philosophy, or suggest- 
¢ a doubtful solution of our political co- 
undrum, that we have summoned the spirit 
f the old Sixty-seventh Regiment Virginia 
Militia from its peaceful rest to pass again 
1 shadowy review before this cynical and 
meeited generation. No; ours has been 
less pretentious motive, but perhaps not 
ss respectable: a simple yearning to re- 
ill, with the memories of this once venera- 
d institution, the gushing days of our boy- 
ood—a time when old Murquhart’s stale 
nger-cakes surpassed in flavor the most 
elicate confections of modern luxury; when 
Molly Miller’s molasses beer foamed with a 


~ 


zest more exquisite than the choicest wines 
of France Or Germany have since yielded ; 
when the martial “ Reveille,” squeaked ona 
wry-necked fife, accompanied by Hez Kerns’s 
drum, stirred our young blood as the wild 
chant of the “ Marseillaise” was wont to 
arouse revolutionary Frenchmen; when the 
mellifluous notes of Blondel’s bugle held ou 
senses W ith a mastery never since ace orded 
to the genius of Mozart, Rossini, or even 
Richard Wagner. [And here we may be 
permitted to observe between parenthetical 
brackets that in our opinion “the music of 
the future” will never impress the average 
soul like “the music of the past.” ] 

We were enrolled as a raw recruit in the 
Virginia infantry soon after the close of our 
last war with Great Britain. 

That spirited but brief and superficial 
coutest had served rather to stimulate than 
exhaust the military ardor of the people, 
especially in the mountain districts where 
there was no danger of invasion. We had, 
nevertheless, furnished our quota of heroes 
for the occasion. Our people had also 
marched with St. Clair against the Indians 
to swell the carnage of that fatal day 


The fourth of November, in the year of ninety-one—" 


and of the few who returned some were still 
living. Besides, there yet lingered several 
stately veterans with queues and knee- 
breeches who could show certificates of 
membership in the “ Order of the Cineinna- 
ti,” and whose aristocratic bearing appeared 
already a little old-fashioned in the repub- 
lic of equality they had fought so long and 
valiantly to establish. 

So the men of “’12” and the men of “’91” 
and the men of “’76” had their long wai 
talks together over their wine and their 
punch, while we boys clustered around, ea- 
gerly imbibing, not the streng liquors, but 
the more intoxicating stories, until we fell 
asleep and were carric d up to bed, to dream 
until morning of battles, sieges, 

“Of moving accidents by floo 

Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i 

breach.” 

Thus nurtured, it is not surprising that we 
crew to regard the colonel’s white plume as 
the highest of human dignities, and the an- 
nual parade, with its herds of such raw ma 
terial as soldiers are made of, its drums and 
banners and attendant excitements, as the 
most important and imposing of earthly 
pageants. 

Under the old militia laws all able-bodied 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five were liable to military duty, to be 
organized and drilled after the system of the 
Baron Steuben, adopted by act of Congress, 
1792, for the regular army and militia. This 
was superseded in 1821 by the “ General Regu- 
lations,” compiled by Major-General Scott. 


Company officers were elected by the en- 
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rolled privates of their respective districts, | 


regimental officers by the company ofticers, 
and general officers by the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth. 

Each regimental district was allowed 
four volunteer companies—one of artillery, 
one of cavalry, and two of riflemen or light 
infantry, armed by the State, and uniform- 


ed according to faney, and at their individ- 


ual expense. These companies paraded as 
often as was convenient, and were our re- 
liance on the Fourth of July and all publie 
occasions. 

The “rude militia” companies, according 
to law, met twice a year at their respective 
head-quarters for a day’s drill and instrue- 
tion. The regiment was assembled once a 
year, usually in the month of May, at the 
county town, where it was manceuvred and 
instructed rather after Dryden’s system 
than either of those prescribed by Congress. 

Preparatory and for three days immedi- 
ately preceding the general muster, the offi- 
cers of all arms were assembled and drilled 
together as a light infantry company, com- 
manded by their field-ofticers. They were 
instructed in the manual of arms, company 
tactics, regimental manceuvres, and wound 
up by a ceremonious rehearsal of the part 
they were to play in the grand review next 
day. 

Although this company exhibited the 
élite of our regimental splendors, glittering 
with tinsel and flaunting with feathers, a 
more heterogeneous and unsoldierly parade 
could searcely be imagined. There were 
the elect from the mountains, who some- 
times marched to the rendezvous barefoot, 
carrying their boots and soldier clothes in 
a bundle—the ambitious cobblers, tailors, 
and ploughboys from cross-road hamlets 
and remote rural districts, short, tall, fat, 
skinny, bow-legged, sheep-shanked, cock- 
eyed, hump-shouldered, and sway-backed— 
equipped by art as economically, awkward- 
ly, and variously as they were endowed by 
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| nature, uniformed in contempt of 
| formity, armed witi old flint-lock m 

| horsemen’s carbines, long squirre] 

| double-barrelled shot-guns, bell -n 

| blunderbusses, with side-arms of as 

| different patterns, from the old drago 

| bre that had belonged to Harry Lee’s | 

| to the slim basket-hilted rapier whi: 

| probably graced the thigh of som: 

| French allies in the Revolution. Th: 

| cers of the volunteer companies, on t] 
jer hand, were generally selected for 
handsome appearance and martial |x 
and shone with a certain elegance of « 

| ment, each in the uniform pertaining t 

| company. There was also a sprinkling 
| ex-veterans of 1812, recognizable by a 

| tain martinet precision in their deport 
and a shadow of contempt for their 
comrades, but quick to resent any extra 

ous comment derogatory to the servic« 
city dandy who undertook to ridicul 
old-fashioned way in which some of! 

| carried their swords, was silenced by 
snappish reply: “ Young man, I’ve sex 
best troops of Great Britain beaten by 1 
who carried their swords in that way.” 

This harlequinade of equipment, costume, 

and character was duly paraded twice a 

day, marched through the streets, and » 

| through its manceuvres on the green con 
mon adjoining our village, much to the sat 
isfaction of all emancipated school - boys 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 

negroes, ragamuffins, idlers, tavern-keepers, 
and cake and beer vendors, and somewhat, 
perhaps, to the weariness of our Quaker ele 
ment, industrious mechanics who had ap 
prentices to manage, and busy housewives 








OLD TIME MILI 
depended on little negroes for help. 
came the great day of days, when all 
r industry was for the time suspended, 


1] hopes of domestic discipline deferred. 


the law students were constrained to 
their commentaries on Blackstone, and 
ey met at the “ bar’ would learnedly 
e (between a glass of whiskey and a 
of tobacco), “ Inter arma silent leges.” 
how we school-boys leaped at the 
tap of the reveille, eager for the reali- 
1 of our golden dreams! How hope- 
we seanned the eastern horizon tor 
rance of a clear day! With what mi- 
delight we counted over our stock of 
ers, hoarded for the occasion, and eal- 
ited their equivalent in cakes, beer, and 
ks of taffy! How doubttfully we 
ed the worn eftigy of “Georgius Rex” 
. coin we had found in a dirt pile, and 
dered if we could pass it on old Mur- 
for a “gunger!” Then we 
ched the dusty reads as the wild mount- 
eers came trooping in to swell the buzz- 
swarms already gathered around the 
verns, groceries, and street corners! And 
sublime emotion mingled 
crowd, saw the plumed heroes 


con- 


vart how 


what we 
the 


rrying to and fro, as with ceaseless rub 


th 


dub-dubbing, sound of bugles, waving of 
nners, flashing of swords, with “ the thun- 

of the captains and the shouting,” this 
oherent and refractory mob was at length 
irshalled into some semblance of a line 
f battle! Then the march afield, with its 
ting and incidents, several 
hours of tactical manceuvres, such 
might imagine Sitting Bull and staff would 
execute with a herd of buffaloes. Then the 
return of the dusty, thirsty veterans of the 
lay’s campaign, and the final resolution of 
martial organization into a storm of drunk- 
n anarchy and fistieuff fights. For besides 
e prescribed military duties, it was well 
nderstood that general muster day, being 
eckoned among the dies non in civil law, 
fforded the people a convenient opportu- 
ty for settling all the standing accounts, 
jealousies, rivalries, quarrels, horse trades, 


accidents 


as we 


« 


t} 
t 


] 
i 


own fashion; and the solution of these diffi- 


ulties by whiskey and judicial combat was 


considered quite as satisfactory as a resort 
) lJawyers, and far more economical. For 


t 


ut remembrance. 


Jake Swingletree was the son of a respect- 


ible but unambitious farmer— 

“a frugal swain, 
Whose only care was to increase his store, 
And keep J. 8., his only son, at home.” 

But in due time Jake was enrolled in the 
\ilitia, and shouldering his corn stalk, cheer 
illy marched to the tield, where he acquit 
ed himself with honor. He had carried ¢ 


swindles of the current year, after their 


lin all, it was a day worthy of six months’ 
eager anticipation and six months of pleas- 
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militiaman’s full ration of whiskey without 
visible perturbation, and after the muster 
had thrashed his lieutenant in a fair fight. 
These qualities of head and pluck so com- 
mended him to the 
first vacancy, he was elected captain of the 


his comrades that, on 


A LLEULTENANT, 


Cross-roads company. Hitherto our hero 
had gloried in the goad; his principal talk 
had been of bullocks, and his mind concen 
trated on making clean furrows. His native 
modesty (the inseparable companion of mer- 
it) might have induced him to shirk the daz- 
zling responsibilities of the position, but Jake 
was in love. 

Melindy was pretty and smart, and a re- 
puted heiress. Consequently our hero had 
plenty of rivals. The feller that in 
the store at the Cross-roads was a mighty 
peart chap—spry in his dress, and notably 
liberal with his calico and snuff when trad- 
ing with her or any of thefamily. The young 
Methodist cireuit-rider, who preached there 
once a month, always put up at her father’s, 


stood 


although the “old hoss” was by no means the 
most devout hearer of the Word nor the most 
urgent in his hospitality. There were divers 
other pretenders of inferior note, but these 
two our hero very justly regarded as his most 
formidable competitors. Store clothes and 
nice manners are potent allies in all enter- 
prises against the female heart. 

Jake Swingletree was leaning against a 
favorite ox, with his arm thrown affection- 
ately across its broad back. The ox 
So was Jake, but upon a very 
different subject. ‘ The school of the soldier 
is also the school of the gentleman.” “ Yes,” 
he exclaimed, slapping its shining flank with 
an energy that made the beast wince—“ yes, 
I'll be captain if I hev to sell Brindle to git 
the fixin’s!” 

In due time he had the Guvner’s commis- 
sion in his pocket, and provided the needful 
fixin’s with a judicious regard both for show 


was 


ruminating. 
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When, 
regimentals, 


, he first donned 
and belted his sword 
he began to realize the 
awkwardness of his position. In attending 
the trainings in the capacity of private he 
had picked up half a dozen words of com- 
mand and military phrases without a clear 
idea of their meaning or proper application, 
while the study of a tactical work he had 
borrowed only served to muddle the little 
he had supposed he possessed. 
and his sisters declared he look- 
a colonel, and that put him in heart 
So he commenced a rehearsal, utter- 
ing words of command and strutting up and 
down the porch with drawn sword in hand. 


and economy. at home 
his new 


on the wrong side, 


knowledge 

But mammy 
ed like 
again, 


The household stood admiring and delight- 
ed. “Now watch me do this,” said the cap- | 






A BAOKSET, 
company! Advance three | 
mareh!” At the third 
step the captain suddenly disappeared, the | 
last seen of him being the heels of his boots. | 
The spectators held their breath in amaze- 
ment. A heavy splash and vocal expletives 
of a decidedly military character were heard 
issuing from the open door of the cellar. 
“Good gracious !” sereamed the old lady, 
he’s fell plump into the sour- 


Tention, 
backward 


tain: “™ 


paces 


looking down, * 
tub!” 

Jake marched up the steps looking white 
all over and thoroughly soured. 

“Why, sonny,” 
“are ye hurt ?” 

“Go in and 
the captain. 
war ?” 

This rather mortifying backset did not 
cool our neophyte’s martial ardor nor check | 


inquired she, anxiously, 


mind yer business,” replied 
“What do women know about 
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|itiated that 


| try. 









On the 


his career of glory. appointe 
the company was assembled at the | 
roads for instruction aud discipline 
its new captain. We feel for raw spor 
shivering with the buck ague, for ti: 
tyros and modest maidens at their fir 
or presentation in society ; we perspir: 
pathetically with juvenile orators o1 
actors at their first appearance on any s 
but of all the excruciating tests to 
“modest merit” can be subjected, 1 
can equal the agony of a greenhorn j 
dlier’s clothes at his first attempt to di 
company in public, in face of all the bi 
loafers, giggling girls, critical exempts 
guflawing negroes usually attendant 
Village parade. 

The bravery of his cheerful swagge1 
new regimentals could ha 
ly conceal the tremor of 
hero’s Had it 
physically possible, } 


soul, 


le 


Ec at that hour have esteemed 
it, it a mercy to have been 

7 lowed to creep into a rat 

| hole. But all the world was 

pre Waiting, and there was Me- 

} ‘i lindy standing on the sto 

3 porch laughing and = coin- 


menting with that impudent 
counter-hopper. 
Love stimulates 
and despair sometimes 
Our 
had marked among the 
tators an individual past mil- 
itary age whose 


courage 


gests resources. 


hero 


spec- 


critical eye 


and ribald tongue he of all 
others most dreaded. Cap- 
tain Jack was the martia 
celebrity of the locality. He 


was one of the few who could 
boast of having smelled gu 


powder in actual service, 


and of having “looked in 

danger’s Gorgon face” in 
the form of a column of British grena- 
diers. 


In 1814 he had had the luck to draw a 
prize in the thirty days’ draft, and marched 
valiantly to the defense of our national cap- 
ital. He had stood shoulder to shonide 
with other heroes on the classic field of Bla 
densburg, and when the Vandal foe appeal 
ed he was one of the first to appreciate the 
situation, and although profoundly igno- 
rant of Xenophon, Moreau, or other writers 
on conservative tactics, he instinctively i 
masterly manceuvre where!) 
much precious bacon was saved to the coun- 
Hastily divesting himself of all thos 
enfeebling superfluities which the warlik« 
Romans called“ impedimenta”—musket, cai 
tridge-box, knapsack, coat, and hat—he exe- 
cuted a retrograde march of eighty miles i! 
twenty-four hours. Having reached his na 
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ountains with a whole skin, he rallied The drum beat the “appel,” the fife 
ces, and lay in ambush to surprise the | squeaked, the men with tumultuous hilar- 
in case he might venture so far from | ity took their places in line, while Captain 
pping. Jack, by dint of swearing, flourishing his 
the end of a week the old woman who | weapon, collaring and hauling them here 
ween his acting commissary during his 
iment informed him the cowardly 
ul retreated, and the coast was cleat 
made a sortie from his ambush (the 
oman said it was an ivy bush, but of 


she knew nothing of tactics). 


( Pop oy, | 


ierm of service being by this time ex 

he sheathed his sword and drew his 
established his head- quarters at the 
s-roads, and discoursed on battles, re 

and feats of arms and legs during 
est of his life. 

s admiring and grateful fellow-loun- 
s rewarded his services by the honorary 
vet of captain, which title he adhered to 

contumacious dignity. In time the 
tain became the recognized authority on 

rt of war and all questions concerning 
tary etiquette, although his reputation Oxpentie: sisi 

rofundity on these points may have 

exaggerated by the shallowness of his | and there,at length got the company formed; 
oundings. then with a salute he delivered it to the 
captain in command, and, taking his place 


by his side, continued to indicate by nods, 


Mais honneur sans argent n'est q’une maladie. 
captain’s income was limited; and as it | winks, and stage whispers the proper orders 
ended mainly on the credit system and | to follow: 
slipshed good nature of the numerous “Attention! Shoulder arms; present arms; 
tués of the tavern, his dividends were | shoulder arms; order arms. Now we'll eall 


ially becoming smaller and more preca- | the roll,” said Captain Jack, authoritatively. 
But Captain Swingletree was getting both 


view of the muster, the mean-spirited | red and restive under the undisguised prom 
dlord had that morning hung a placard | inence assumed by his subaltern, and was 
his counter to this effect: “Trust is| anxious to get his command beyond the 
Bad Pay killed him.” With the in-| reach of certain eyes, which he felt were 
ctive delicacy of a gentleman and high | critically observing the present perform 
se of honor which characterizes the mil- | ances. So he suddenly started on his own 
y profession, the captain regarded this as | hook. “Right face! Forward—march !” 
ise insinuation amounting to a personal | Rub-a-dub-dub, and a rub-a-dub-dub. Away 
sult. He stood apart gloomy, thoughtful, | they marched like a flock of geese. 
| tormented with a sanguinary thirst. “Halt! stop! you cussed fools!” 
fhe grim veteran received Captain Swin- | the veteran, in a frenzy. “How can men 
tree’s awkward accost with a contemptu- | march with ordered arms ?” 
s and discouraging glance. Buc the worl Captain S. retorted triumphantly by calling 
hero whispered in his ear acted as | attention to the fact: “Don’t you see they’re 
mptly as did the “open, sesame,” of Ali | a-doing of it? Go ahead, boys.” And, in 
mon the stony portals of the robbers’ | truth, as the arms of the company consisted 
e, of erab sticks, corn stalks, hoe handles, grain- 
They walked together into the tavern, a} cradle teeth, umbrellas, and the like, the ex- 
tle was set out, glasses clinked cordially, | ecution of the order appeared both easy and 
{ words were spoken not intended for the | natural, and the boys went ahead. 
lic ear. Presently the ancient re-ap- But the veteran, shocked at this outrage 
ied, decorated with a red sash, and arm- | on tactics and open contempt of his instrue- 
vith a rusty sabre (the same weapon | tions, declared he would not tarnish his mil- 
ch had put to flight the British grena-| itary reputation by marching any longer 
rs at Bladensburg). with such a drove of jackasses. 
He was commissioned to act as adjutant, Captain S. said he might “go dry” for 
de-camp, and prompter-in-chief to the | aught he cared; he wasn’t beholden to him. 
nmanding officer, and gave his orders in | As the quarrel waxed fiercer and hotter, the 
tentorian voice, “ Fall in, men—fall in! | company and following began to take sides 
me out of that d——d whiskey shop! with one or the other, and the whole parade 
isic!” soon became completely demoralized. 


shouted 
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Just at this erisis a 300-pounder hog, set Captain Jack’searly experience had t 


upon by some snappish dogs, ran at full) him that “an infantry soldier’s most 
speed against our hero’s legs, upset him, and | ble weapons were his legs,” but he wa 
carried him the length of the line ere it | ting old and stiff, and felt less confide 
dropped him in the dirt. This overthrow | his prowess in that regard. Moreoy: 
was greeted with shrieks of laughter and | was alarmed at the intimation that he 1 
roars of applause. For the same mob which | “ go dry.” So he gathered up his com 
stares at, admires, and flatters the hero on | er’s cast-off paraphernalia, dusted then 
his feet, will clap its hands and shout still | obsequiously assisted in rehabilitati: 
louder to see his feathers trailing in the dust. | in his robes of authority, at the sam: 





A PLEASING INCIDENT TO THE BOYS. 





But Captain Swingletree was not a man | explaining his humility by an audible aside 
to let swine run over him with impunity. | to the company: “I tell you what, boys 
Hastily regaining his feet, he unclasped his | squally times; we’d better look out. Dis 
entangling belts and cast aside his silly | respect or resistance to an officer, you know, 
sword; his dusty muster coat followed. | means adrum-head court-martial, and death, 
Then, rolling up his shirt sleeves, he struck | or something worse.” 
his fists together with frightful vehemence,| “ But our captain will not mistake a littl 
and declared he could lick the whole com- | harmless fun for a breach of discipline.” 
pany, single file, beginning with the adju- The commanding officer was appeased, 
tant. Strangely enough, while arrayed in | and thereafter the muster was conducted so 
his war panoply and armed with trenchant | much to the satisfaction of every body that, 
steel, our captain seemed so despicable aj|on the eve of dismissing the parade, Cap 
figure that the very boys laughed at him;| tain Jack took off his hat and proposed 
now, in his simple manhood, flourishing the | three cheers for Captain Swingletree. 
brawny arms with which nature had en- The cheers were given with a will, and 
dowed him, he was terrible to behold. He | re-echoed from the following of boys and 
collared the tall file-leader, who shook like | negroes, the store porch, the tavern bench 
a willow wand in his grasp, and without a | es, to remoter groups of spectators ; by bark 
blow the company was reformed and the | ing dogs, bellowing cattle, and gobbling 
mutiny quelled. | turkeys, prolonged to three times three. 





OLD TIME MIL 


fair Melindy heard these shouts with 
ous blushes and fluttering heart, and 
that night our hero wore a feather in 
it well worth the wearing. 

avoid the temptation of wandering 

in flowery paths leading from the 
highway of our subject, we here dis- 

drop the curtain on the first act of 
rama, and beg our com- 
int audience to imagine 

years have elapsed 
een this and the next 
raph. 


onel Swingletree had 

» aman of substance 
of family, noted for in- 
y and thrift among the 
pendent yeomanry of his 
ty; yet time had in no 
abated his patriotic ar- 
nor his zeal in the mili- 
service. During these 

he had been punetil- 
in his attendance on all 
musters prescribed by 
and on all national high 


days and holidays, barbecues, 


erals, and other jollitica- 
s where the military ele- 
t could with propriety be 


troduced. 


Like all distinguished ca- 
rs, his had been checker- 
vith failures and diffieul- 


es. For several successive years at the of- 


ers’ training the standing committee of 


»wwdy boys had awarded him the rusty 


fe as the first prize of awkwardness in 


e salute. His efforts to substitute “ right 


left wheel” instead of gee and whoa 


ere stupidly and persistently ignored by 


oxen and horses. He lost six fat pigs 
i rash attempt to force his drove across 
irrow foot-bridge with the order, “ By 
right flank; by file left—mareh!” But 
en he tried to introduce martial law in 
household, he found his domestic adju- 
t and company of infantry more hope- 
ly unmanageable than all the rest of 
ition put together. 
Yet “the world belongs to the persistent,” 
at length our hero received the reward 
iis long and faithful services, and stood 
mn the summit of his earthly ambition. 
was elected colonel of the regiment. 
Now it seemed rather provoking that as 


had ascended the difficult ladder of pro- | 


‘tion, the prestige and popularity of the 
vice itself were going down. 
The reasons therefor were various and 


inifold. Druggists, quarrymen, and oth- | 


of a scientific turn of mind believed 
it percussion, gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
d the like, would make war so destructive 
it it would have to be abandoned alto- 
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gether. The general tendency of our young 
men to shirk useful occupations and go into 
the legal profession encouraged the peace 


societies to assert that “international and 
other courts of arbitration” wouid be estab- 
lished which would render wars, fist fights, 
and all other controversies quite unneces- 
sary, if not impracticable. A religious re- 


A FEATHER IN HIS HAT, 


vival at Hard-scrabble and other portentous 
signs induced some to hope the millennium 
would dawn upon the world before the Gov- 
ernor got another chance to order out the 
militia. 

Then the Mexican war yielded its crop 
of romantic heroes, whose blood - stained 
Jaurels quite overshadowed the peaceful 
honors of our homespun warriors. In short, 
that overgrown baby, the Public, was get- 
ting tired of its cheap bauble, and wanted 
something more costly. So they wrote 
against it in the newspapers, spoke against 
it in publie assemblies, ridiculed that re- 
spectable “bull-work of a free State” by 
abominable travesties which paraded the 
streets to the delight of the negroes, wags, 
and rowdies. The militiamen themselves 
elected Captain Bobadils and Colonel Plucks 
to command them, then turned their officers 
|into ridicule, and mutinously pelted them 
with apple cores, clods, and other ignomin- 
ious missiles plentiful enough on the cow 
pastures where they held their parades. 

A zeal less fervent or a feebler spirit 
might have quailed before these adverse 
signs of the times; but our hero entered 
the field with a determination to redeem 
|the decaying prestige of the service, and 
lraise it again to the level of his own ambi- 
|tion. On his face the proud motto of “ Vic- 
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tory or Death” might be easily read by the { commander backward and forward as 


dullest physiognomist. He spent half a 
year’s income in fitting himself out for the 


occasion. 


Never had a sash of such silken | 


redness, a feather so tall and gracefully | 
waving, epaulets of such dazzling splendor, | 


a sword so richly hilted and scabbarded, 


appeared at the officers’ parade of the old | 


Sixty-seventh. 


Owing partly to the fame of the new 


colonel, but chiefly to his indefatigable 
personal urgency, the turn-out was larger 
and better equipped than had been seen | 
for a number of years. 

The oldest captain, acting as adjutant, | 


efforts alternately prevailed; but th: 
they pulled and the more the crowd la 
shouted, and advised, the more inext: 
inextricable was the case in han \t 
length, with one mighty pull ali tog 

the colonel was lifted off his feet and 

in the dust. 

“Stop, you pesky fools!” he exc] 
“T forgot about that patent fixin’.” s 
ing like Antzeus from the earth, he )) 
a spring just under the guard, and, lo 

“The mighty brand 
Leaped into his hand.” 


had formed the parade, brought it toa “pre-| The crowd gave three cheers, the 





THE SALUTE, 


struck up, and the trooys 
marched gallantly awa 
From the day that J 
Swingletree had carried 
corn stalk as private at 
regimental muster his aspi- 
ration had been to ride as 
colonel of the old = Sixty- 
seventh. That day had at 
length dawned, and prom- 
ised a brilliant realization 
of our hero’s long-cherished 
wishes. But, as usual, one 
thing was wanting. It was 
a cavalry escort. The old 
regulation company of horse 
had worn out its uniforms 
and disbanded in 
some years before; and on 
this, the opportunity of his 
life, how could our colonel 
agree to resign this essential 
complement to all his mar- 
tial glory? He declared thi 
muster should be dismissed 
and go home; he wouldn't 
appear on the streets with- 
out an escort. To avert so 


disgust 


sent arms,” and stood with his sword at a| appalling a catastrophe his aids bestirred 


salute. 
The colonel acknowledged the compli- 


themselves, and in half an hour a full squad- 
ron of mounted volunteers was drawn up in 


ment with a haughty air, advanced to take | front of the colonel’s quarters. 


command, and seized the hilt of his sword 


Reviewing them through a window, he 


with a rattling flourish which would have | saw the company was composed of farm- 


done honor to a French fencing-master. 
The movement was a failure, and the sword 
didn’t appear. He tugged again and again, 
and the harder he pulled the harder it stuck 
in the seabbard. 

At once the obsequiousness of human na- 
ture toward all bedecked and betitled great- 
ness manifested itself. Twenty spectators 
and half the parade rushed forward to offer 
The lucky parties were an old 
negro and a ’prentice boy, who respectively 
seized the hilt and point of the scabbard, 
while the colonel straddled the insubordi- 
nate weapon, and held it firmly between his 
knees. The eager volunteers worried like 


assistance, 





two dogs at a bone, dragging the enraged 


ers’ boys, dressed rough and hap-hazard, but 
good horsemen, and fairly mounted; and 
about every other animal was followed by a 
sucking colt. 

This was undignified and decidedly un 
military. The colonel said it wouldn't do. 
His indefatigable staff cleared the parade, 
and hived the colts in a vacant lot hard |)y 
Pleased with the alacrity with which his 
commands had been obeyed, the colone! 
emerged like the sun from behind a cloud, 
mounted his impatient war steed, and “ part- 
ed like a thunder-bolt,” followed by his clat- 
tering troop. 


“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula cam- 


pum.” 
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the 


sa stunning success, 


ippearance on 
the maneuvres and 
which follow- 
safely assert, 
surpassed by 
that line 
After about 
mrs’ steady marching 
lling, the regiment 
formed in a_ hollow 
facing inward, and 
ig the colonel, staff, 


escort. 


evieWw 
may 
never 
ng in be- 


since. 


Commanding 
tion, regiment!” in a 
orthy of the occasion, 
onel took off his hat, 
his dusty 
ispeech which he had 


brow, and 


ed over for a month be- 
ind. 


llow-soldiers !” 


said he 
en hemmed and hawed 
perspired in an agony of 


He couldn't re- 
er what 


iTence, 
came next. 

ition, fellow-soldiers!” 

e smote his empty forehead in 
iat moment a sound of rushing feet and 
iirlwind of dust swept across the field, 


vain. 


ng directly on the colonel’s position. 
military instinet was alert and equal to 
emergency, and he shouted in trumpet 
, “Right about face! Prepare to re- 
e cavalry! But the 
je ranks broke and scattered like chaff 
re the rush of the Light Brigade. The 
had got loose, and their arrival raised 
h a storm of whinnying, screaming, and 
se laughter that the colonel was obliged 
dismiss the escort for refreshment. 


Charge bagnets!” 


TUK ENEMY 

Recovering his equanimity, he then turn- 
ed to the regiment. 
to make you a speech, but with all this noise 
and foolishness I lost it out of my head. All 
up in that big booth 
are two barrels of whiskey for you to drink 
health. About face! The 
enemy is before you! Charge!” Never was 
an order with 
The booth was carried gallantly, and the 
slaughterimmense. Your educated martin- 
et might remark, “ C’était magnifique, mais 
ce n’était pas la guerre.” 

Very well, SirCynic. Who ever saidit was? 


“Soldiers, I was going 


I’ve got to say how is 
colonel’s 


your 


executed greater alacrity. 
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JUGGE 


N times so old as to antedate all human 

records, yet so new as to be only yester- 
day in the history of the globe, the waves 
of the Bay of Bengal dashed against the foot 
of a range of hills which extended, fold upon 
fold, far inland. From these uplands issued 
two great rivers, bringing down every hour 
burdens of earth and sand washed away 
from a thousand mountain-peaks and hill- 
sides. This earth and sand, deposited upon 
the shore, slowly formed itself into dry land, 
encroaching more and more upon the waters 
of the bay, until a strip of alluvial land has 
been formed, 150 miles long, with an average 
width of 50 miles, sometimes greater, and 
sometimes diminishing to a narrow beach. 
This strip of alluvial territory is the prov- 
ince of Orissa, which fell into the hands of 


the British in 1803. It is divided into three | 


districts, Puri, Cuttack, and Balasor, having 
an area of 7723 square miles, a little less 


than that of the State of New Jersey, witha | 


population in 1870 of 2,119,192, being 274 to 
the square mile. The density of the popu- 
lation is about half-way between that of 
England (347 to the square mile) and France 
(177 to the square mile). The region is nat- 
urally a poor one. Rice is its main produc- 
tion, and the chief food of its inhabitants. 
In good years the product of food is ade- 
quate for the population, but at intervals 
of a few years a drought causes a famine. 


In the great famine which occurred in 1866, | 
fully a third of the people died of starva- | 


tion. Besides the three districts above 
named, nineteen’ tributary states are gen- 
erally included in Orissa. These have an 


area of 16,184 square miles, and a popula- | 


tion of a little more than 1,000,000. So 


that in the widest sense Orissa is about 


half as large as the State of Pennsylvania, 
and has nearly as many inhabitants. 


The sandy strip which constitutes Orissa | 


Proper is the sacred land of the Hindoos. It 
is the land of pilgrimage for all sects and 
faiths. For more than 2000 years the sacred 
city of Puri, the abode of Juggernaut, has 
been to them more than Mecea is to the Mo- 
hammedans, or than Jerusalem was to the 
Christians. The city contains only about 
25,000 inhabitants; but every year the tem- 
ple of Juggernaut is visited by 300,000 pil- 
grims from every part of India. At the fes- 
tival in June or July there are regularly 
90,000. 

Juggernaut—properly Jagannath, “ the 
Lord of the World,” an incarnation of Vish- 
nu—is of comparatively modern date as the 
deity worshipped in Orissa. His first histor- 
ical appearance was in the year 318 A.D.; 
but the legends respecting him go back for 
millions of years, running thus: 

Far back in the golden age the great King 
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Indradyumna ruled at Malwa. Vishnu, the 
Preserver, had vanished from the eart),. ay 
the king sent Brahmans in every direction 
to find the deity. Those who went the 
north and the east and the west cam 
with no tidings. The one sent to the south 
returned not. He had journeyed throug) thy 
great jungle till he came to Orissa. There 
he became the guest of Basu, a fowler of the 
wilderness, who, thinking it a great honor 
to have a Brahman in his tribe, gay 
his daughter for wife, and detained him jy 
honorable captivity. Basu was a servant 
of Jagannath, and daily went into the jun- 
gle to offer fruits and flowers to his vod 
The Brahman at length prevailed upon his 
father-in-law to conduct him to the holy 
place. His eyes were blindfolded as }y 
went. When they were uncovered he ly 
|held the deity in the form of a shapeless 
|mass of blue stone lying at the foot of the 
sacred fig-tree. Basu went away to gather 
| flowers, when a voice from heaven fell upon 
| the ears of the Brahman: “ Go and carry to 
| thy king the good news that thou hast found 
| the Lord of the World.” The fowler came 
back with his offering of fruits and flowers; 
| but the deity did not, as was his wont, ap- 
| pear to receive them: only a voice was heard, 
| saying, “ Oh, faithful servant, I am wearied 
‘of thy jungle fraits and flowers, and crave 
| for cooked rice and sweetmeats. No longer 
shalt thou see me in the form of thy blue 
god. Hereafter I shall be known as Jagan- 
nath, the Lord of the World.” 

The Brahman returned to Malwa with the 
| good tidings that he had found the Lord of 
the World. King Indradyumna gathered an 
army of 1,300,000 footmen, and wood-cutters 
without number to hew a way through the 
vast jungle. After journeying eight hundred 
miles they came to the spot, and beheld the 
blue stone under the sacred fig-tree. The 
monarch’s heart swelled with pride. ‘ Who 
is like unto me,” he said, “ whom the Lord 
of the World has chosen to build his temple ?” 
A voice from the sky replied, “O king! thou 
shalt indeed build my temple, but me thou 
shalt not behold. When it is finished, then 
shalt thou seek anew for thy god.” Then 
the blue stone vanished forever from the 
earth. The king built the temple, and it 
was consecrated by Brahma. 

We have not space to give more than an 
outline of the steps by which the worship of 
Vishnu, the Preserver, has in Orissa, and so 
to a great extent throughout India, super- 
seded the worship of Siva, the Destroyer. 
“Tn the twelfth century,” says Mr. Hunter,” 
“a curious movement began. Vishnuvism 





* Orissa. By W. W. Hunter: London, 1872. Vol. 
| i, p. 89 et seq. 








to throw itself upon the people. Si- 
had enlisted their ignorant terrors; 
uvism was soon to appeal to the eter- 
stinct of human liberty and equality. 
rst stirring of the waters commenced 
thern India. There Raméanuja, about 
..D., persecuted from city to city, pro- 
d the unity of God under the title of 

, the cause and the creator of all. 
preacher converts from every 
but it was reserved for his successors 


made 
illy to enunciate equality of caste be- 
God as an article of the Vishnuvite 


mean time the great temple of 
nath was built. In 1174 King Anaug 
Deo ascended the throne of Orissa, 
ingdom extending from the Hooghly to 
iodavery, from the forests of Sonpur to 
say of Jengal. But in the height of 
vreatness he had the mishap to kill a 
man, and the rest of his life was devoted 
the expiation of his guilt. Tradition 
btless greatly exaggerates his works of 
tence. He is said to have built 60 stone 
temples, bridged 10 broad rivers, dug 40 great 
lls, constructed 152 flights of stairs on 
er-banks, founded 450 colonies of Brah- 
mans, and excavated 1,000,000 water-tanks. 
lo him appeared the Lord Jagannath in a 
um, and commanded him to journey to 
e sands of Puri, and there to call upon his 
ume. He devoted all his treasures to the 
ection and endowment of the great temple, 
ch was completed in 1198, having occu- 
pied fourteen years in building. The refor- 
mation begun by Ramanand was carried on 
y his successors, and reached the sands of 
Puri about the end of the fourteenth century. 
Kabir, one of the twelve disciples of Rama- 
ud, undertook to gather into one fold all 
people of India, whether Hindoo or Mo 
mmedan. He taught not merely the unity 
of God, but the oneness of all the gods. Al- 
ind Brahma and Siva were all one, and 
that one was Vishnu, whose universal name 
vas “The Inner.” Kabir anticipated almost 
words of Pope’s ‘“ Universal Prayer :” 


the 


‘Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 

If the Creator dwell in tabernacles,” 
ibir, “whose dwelling is the universe ? 
he city of the Hindoo god is to the east, the 
ty of the Mussulman god to the west; but 

lore your own heart, for there is the God 

ith of the Mussulmans and of the Hindoos. 

hold but One in all things. He to whom 
» world belongs, he is the father of the 
rshippers alike of Ali and of Rama. He is 
guide; he is my priest.” 


says 


Che moral code of Kabir is as beautiful as | 


s doctrine. Virtue consists in truthful- 
ss, humanity, retirement, and obedience 
one’s spiritual guide. Among the five 
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thousand saékhis or proverbs of Kabir are 
some that have a strangely familiar sound: 
“When the master is blind, what is to be- 
of the scholar?” ‘“ When the blind 
leads the blind, both will fall into the well.” 
“In the heart truth abides, there 
dwells God.” All classes and creeds and 


come 
where 


castes of India claim Kabir as sprung from 
them. At his death, so runs the legend, 
both Mussulmans and Hindoos claimed the 
body, to be disposed of according to their 
respective rites. One wished to bury it, the 
other to burn it. While they were wran- 
gling over the corpse, Kabir himself appear- 
ed, and commanding them to look under the 
shroud, suddenly vanished from before their 
eyes. They looked, and saw only a heap of 
beautiful flowers. One-half was given tothe 
Hindoos, by whom it was burned; the other 
half was buried in the Mussulman monastery 
at Puri; and to this day the pilgrims from 
Upper India beg a spoonful of rice water 
from that monastery. 

The labors of Kabir are placed between 
1380 and 1420 a.p. The next great preach- 
er was Chaitanya, who was born in 1485. 
His birth life at- 
tended with signs and wonders. For twelve 
years he labored to extend the worship of 
Jagannath, and then vanished from earth at 
the age of forty-two. His cardinal doctrine 
was that all men are capable of faith, and 
that by faith all castes become equally pure. 
In reading his writings one might fancy him- 
self going over the pages of Madame Guyon. 
He tries to mark out the steps through which 
the human spirit must pass to attain a per- 
fect communion with God. The first is Sdnti, 
indifference to the world; then come Ddsya, 
the active service of God; Sdkhya, personal 
friendship for the Deity; Vdtsalya, tender 
affection for Him, like that of a child for 
its parent; and lastly, Mddhurya, a passion- 
Chaitanya is the apostle of the 
There are in the 
province five hundred temples devoted to 
the joint worship of him and of Vishnu, of 
which three hundred are in the most sacred 
district of Puri. 

Orissa has for twenty centuries been the 
holy land of the Hindoos. Its Sanskrit name, 
Utkala-désa, signifies *“‘ the Glorious Coun- 
try.” It is “the land that taketh away sin,” 
“the realm established by the gods.” ‘Its 
happy inhabitants live secure of a reception 
into the world of spirits ; 
visit it, and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain 
remission of their sins, though they may 
weigh like mountains.” Orissa is divided 
into four great regions of pilgrimage. From 
the moment the pilgrim passes the Baitarani 


was miraculous, and his 


ate love. 
common people of Orissa. 


and even those who 


| River, a hundred miles from Puri,-he treads 


on holy ground. Behind him lies the world 
with all its cares; before him spreads the 
promised land, the place of preparation for 
heaven. On crossing the stream he enters 
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Jajpur, the City of Sacrifice, sacred to Par- | leaf, until the men have gone into th, 
vite, the wife of the all-destroying Siva. | and then makes a round of visits am 
To the southeast is the region of pilgrimage | women. He works alike upon thei: 
sacred to the sun, now scarcely visited. To and fears, their piety and their folly, 
the southwest is the region sacred to Siva, | older ones long to look upon the fac: 
with its city of temples, which once num- | merciful god who will remit the si 
bered seven thousand, grouped around the | life. The younger ones are allured 
holy lake. Beyond this, nearly due south, | prospect of a journey through strang: 
is the region of pilgrimage beloved of Vish- | Widows catch at any thing to relieve { 
nu, known to every hamlet throughout In- | dium of their blighted existence ; ¢| 
dia, and to every civilized people upon earth, | wives long to pick up the berries fro; 
as the abode of Jagannath, the Lord of the | child-giving banyan which grows in t 
World. Every town is filled with temples; | cred inclosure. In a few days the n 


si —————r: < “PON iN. 2g m r os 


SONA rT 


id aye 
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every Village has its monastery; every hill- | ary has picked up a band of pilgrims. Fully 
top far up the mountain-sides is crowned | nine out of ten are women, and when the 
with a shrine. bands come together on the great Orissa 

Mr. Hunter gives a vivid picture of these | road they present a motley spectacle. Here 
pilgrimages. Day and night, through every | are a company of white-clothed, slende1 
month of the year, troops of devotees arrive | women from Lower Bengal, limping wearily 
at Puri, and for three hundred miles along | along. Next a train, clad in bright red o1 





4 » f the great Orissa road every village has its | blue, with noses pierced with rings, trudges 
ed _ encampment. At the time of the great fes- | stoutly forward: they are the rugged peas- 
a a . tivals the bands follow so closely that they | antry of Northern India. Now and then is 
rig form a continuous procession miles upon | a lady from near Delhi, ambling along upon 


miles in length. They mareh in orderly 
companies, each under its leader or guide. 


a little pony, while her husband walks by 
her side. A bullock cart creaks past upon its 





Pa These guides may properly be called the | wooden wheels. <A long train of palanquins 
=n missionaries of Jagannéth. About six thou- | conveys a Caleutta banker and his family 
Bi ) sand of them are attached to the temple from | Sometimes there is a great north country 
eR. which they take their departure for every | rajah, with a whole caravan of elephants, 
# ; section of the country. The arrival of one | camels, and horses. But ninety-five out ot 





of these pilgrim-hunters is a memorable | a hundred of the pilgrims are on foot. Min- 
event in the still life of a Hindoo village. | gled with all are devotees of every sort, 
He is known by his half-shaven head, coarse | some covered with ashes, some nearly naked, 
tunic, knapsack, and palm-leaf umbrella. | with matted hair stained yellow. Almost 
He waits, patiently chewing his narcotic | all have their foreheads streaked with red 
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| white paint, a string of beads around 
r necks, and a stout staff in their hands. 
So this great spiritual army marches hun- 
ds of miles along burning roads, across 
ridged rivers, through pestilent jungles 
l swamps. Many perish by the way; all 
weary and foot-sore. But no sooner are 
y within sight of the holy city than all 
miseries of the journey are forgotten. 
ey hurry across the ancient bridge with 
uts and songs, and rush to one of the 


eat artificial lakes and plunge beneath the 
cred waters. The dirty bundles which they 


ve carried all the long way are opened, and 
Von. LVII.—No. 338.—15 


JUGGERNAUT. 


yield forth their treasures of spotless cotton, 
and the pilgrims, refreshed and cleanly clad, 
proceed to the temple to partake of the sa- 
ered rice which has been cooked within its 
walls—that sacred rice for which the Lord 
of the World longed in his old jungle home, 
and of which he now partakes four times a 
day in his temple. 

The sacred inclosure is nearly in the form 
of a square, 652 feet long by 6380. wide, sur- 
rounded by a massive stone wall. Within 
if are 120 temples dedicated to the various 
forms in which the Hindoo mind has imag- 
ined its deity. Among these are about a 
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score dedicated to Siva and his wife, and one 
to the sun. The central and chief pagoda 
is that of Jagannath. Its tower, rising like 
an elaborately carved sugar-loaf, black with 
time, to the height of 192 feet, is surmount- 
ed by the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. 
In front of the main entrance is an exquisite 
pillar, the shaft of a single stone, forty-five 
feet high. It is of pentagonal form, and is 
beyond all doubt the most graceful monn- | 
mental column ever raised by man. The | 
temple consists of four halls opening into | 
each other. The first is the Hall of Offer- | 
ing, where the bulkier oblations are made. 
The second is the pillared hall for the mu- | 
sicians and dancing-girls. 
Hall of Audience, where the pilgrims assem- | 
ble to gaze upon the god. The fourth, be- 
neath the lofty tower, is the Sanctuary, 
wherein in jewelled state are seated Jagan- 
nath, his brother Balabhadra, and his sister 


Outer Enclosure Wall 


simple articles of food, such as rice, 
butter, milk, salt, vegetables, cocoa-nut 
ginger, which are offered up to the in 
and then eaten by the priests. 
value of them is put down at £4 &s 
day, or £1572 a year. 
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eremonies at special seasons of the 
rhe offerings are only fruits, flowe: 


Four times a d 


gates are closed while the god is at his n 
attended by a few of his most favored 


ants. 


At the door stand a group of asevties 


singing his praises, while in the pillare: 





the dancing-girls amuse him with vol] 


| ous gyrations. 


Contrary to what has been almost 


The third is the | formly asserted, the worship of Jaga 


is absolutely bloodless. The spilling of })| od 
in any way pollutes the whole edifice, and 4 


| special troop of servants is at hand to 1% 


move any sacrificial food which may hay 
been thus profaned. Yet so catholic is Vish- 
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PLAN OF TEMPLE OF JUGGERNAUT, 


The images are rude logs coarse- | nuvism to all forms of belief that within the 


ly fashioned from the waist up in human form | sacred inclosure is a temple to Bimala, one 


-the same carved by Vishnu himself. 


On | of the wives of Siva, who is worshipped with 
certain festivals golden hands are fastened | midnight orgies and bloody sacrifices. 


Sut 


to the short stumps which project from the | various obscenities have crept into the sys- 


shoulders of Jagannath. 
spiritual significance to the lack of limbs. 
“The Lord of the World,” they say, ‘needs 


| 


| 


The priests give a| tem, some of which rival the lascivious mys- 


teries of ancient Babylon. Mr. Hunter cal- 
culates that the annual revenue of the tem- 


neither hands nor feet to work his purposes | ple and abbeys amounts to £68,000. 


among men. 


There are twenty-four high festivals in 


The service of the temple consists of a| the year, each occupying several days, or 
daily round of oblations, and of sumptuous | even weeks. At the Red Powder Festival, 





sixteen 


JUGGERNAUT. 


Easter, and 

a boat procession is formed on the 
d lake. At the Bathing Festival the | 
s are brought down to the lake, and a| 
scis is fastened to their noses, so 


ng about lasting three 


as to 
them the appearance of Ganesa, the el- 
it-god of the aboriginal tribes. But 
ir Festival is the great event of the re- 
This falls in the month of 
wr July, according as the months of the 
0 calendar fall. 
Jagannath, with his brother and sister, | 
the temple to his country house, a mile 
nt. 
weeks before the time, the pilgrims 
trooping to Puri at the rate of thou- 
dsa day. The great car has been slow- 
iilding; by this time it has reached its | 
height of forty-five feet. The temple 
ks have made their calculations for feed- | 
» 90,000 mouths; for the doctrine is stu- | 
inculeated that no food must be 
ced except in the temple kitchen. Each 
ve has a separate car. That of Jagan- 
1 is thirty-five feet square, with wheels 
feet in diameter; the are | 
When the sacred are 
placed in their chariots, the multitude fall 
n their knees and bow their foreheads in 
Then they lay hold of the ropes, 
d drag the heavy cars down the broad 
et. Before and behind drums beat and 
clash, while from the the 
priests shout, harangue, and sing songs, not 


year. 


Its object is to cone | 


] 
ISL\ 


others 


let images 


smal 


e dust. 


mbals cars 
vays of the most decent character, which 
we received with shouts and roars of laugh- 
ter. And so the dense mass, tugging, sweat- 
v, singing, praying,and swearing, drag the 
irs slowly The journey is but a 
mile, yet it takes several days to accomplish 


along. 


Once arrived at the country house, the | 
They | 
drop exhausted upon the burning sand, or | 


enthusiasm of the pilgrims subsides. 
lock up the lanes with their prostrate bod- 


strong excitements of the religious sea- 
nm. Lord Jaganndth is left to get back 


» the temple as best he may. 
ver do this but for the aid of the profes- 


sional pullers, a special body of 4200 peas- | 


uts of the neighboring region. 
All this is bad enough. But the story, so 
often repeated, of “thousands of pilgrims sac- 
rificing their lives in the hope of attaining 
eternal bliss by throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the chariot,’ appears to be 
isheer fabrication. Mr. Hunter says: 


‘In a closely packed, eager throng of a hun- 
| thousand men and women, many of them un- 
istomed to exposure or hard labor, and all of 
m tugging and straining to the utmost under 
blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally 
ir. There have, doubtless, been instances 
ilgrims throwing themselves under the wheels 
a frenzy of religious excitement. But such 


| sons, who took this means to put themselves out 


d 


} of pain. 


| of pilgrims. 


When they have slept off their fatigue, | 
they rise refreshed, and ready for another of | 


He would | 


instances have al been rare, and are now 


unknown, 
were killed 


Vavs 
At one time several unhappy people 

injured every year, but they wer 
almost invariably cases of accidental trampling. 
The few that did occur were for the 


suicides 


| most part cases of diseased and miserable pei 


Yhe official returns put this beyon 


loubt. Indeed, nothing could be more oppose 


to the spirit of Vishnu worship than self-immola 
tion.” 


But in another aspect the victims of Ja 


| ganndath far exceed the numbers ascribed to 


them by fiction. 
iest city on earth. 


Puri is, perhaps, the filth 

It contains 6363 houses, 
and a resident population of about 
But there are often 90,000 
time who must have lodgings. 


25. 000, 
strangers 
At certain 
seasons of the year the pilgrims sleep out- 
In dry weather the streets of Puri 
look like a great encampment destitute of 
tents. The spiritual army slumbers in regi- 
ments and battalions. 


at a 


of-doors. 


The same cotton gar- 
ment which they wear by day serves to wrap 
them from head to foot at night. The soak 
ing dews are unwholesome enongh, but as 
long as the people can spend the night out- 
side, some check exists to the overcrowding 
But the Car Festival, the great 
ceremony of the year, falls at the beginning 
of the rainy season, when the water pours 
down in 
and alley 
canal, 


almost solid sheets. Every lane 
torrent a stinking 
The pilgrims must seek the lod 


houses, and five houses out of six are lodg- 


becomes a or 


ging- 
ing-houses, compared with which our poor- 
est tenement-houses are palaces of health 
and comfort. The situation of Puri, on a 
low level, cut off from the by sandy 
ridges, renders drainage difficult. Every 
house is built on a mud platform about four 
feet high. In the centre of the platform is 
a drain which receives the filth of the house- 
hold, and discharges it in the form of a black 
fetid ooze into the street. The mud platform 
becomes in time soaked through with this 
pestiferous slime. In many a deep 
open cess-pool is sunk in the centre, and the 
wretched inmates eat and sleep around this 
perennial fountain of death. As a rule, the 
houses consist of two or three cells opening 


sea 


cases 


into each other, without so much as a win- 
dow, or any ventilation through the roof. 
And this country for 
months of the year the thermometer ranges 
from to 105°. One can imagine the 
stench which must pervade a city of 6000 
houses, of which 5000 are of just this kind. 
One of the most beautiful features of pil- 
erim institutions in Puri 
means of death. This is the almost sacra- 
meutal ceremony of eating the sacred rice. 
Portions of cooked rice are sanctified by be- 
ing brought into the of Jagan- 
nath. This food is so holy that it wipes 
away all distinetions of caste or sect. The 


in a where seven 


So 


becomes PT 
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SUN PILLAR AT ORISSA, 





highest may eat it with the lowest. A 

will not refuse it from a Christian. 4 

the common food of all pilgrims. 

freshly cooked, it is not unwholesom 

only a small part of it is eaten fres 

not a grain of it must be thrown awa 
twenty-four hours putrefactive fermen} 

sets in, and in forty-eight hours it 1y 

a loathsome mass of putrid matter 1 
human use—dangerous to a person in 
health, and deadly to the wayworn pile 

What wonder that the cholera ma! 

regular appearance! And even wh« 
disease does not become epidemic tli 
tality is fearful, especially on the rei 

| journey. The estimates of the num) 

jdeaths among the pilgrims to Jaga 

| vary from 12,000 to 50,000 a year. 

| Many reasons may be assigned for t] 

| nacious hold which the worship of Jaga 

| has for so long maintained over the Hindo: 
race, especially among the lower castes 
| Foremost of all is the fact that he is the ¢ 
|of the people. His missionaries penetrat 
| to every hamlet of Hindostan, preaching 

| great central doctrine of the holy food. As 
llong as his towers rise from the distant 
isands of Orissa, there will be a perpeti 
and visible protest of the equality of a 

|imen before God, The poorest outcast kuows 

|that there is a city far away in which hig 

jand low eat together. In his own village, 





}if he touches the gaiment of a man of good 
| caste, he has committed a crime. In South- 
}ern India, by the old law, no one of thie de- 
|graded class might enter a village betor 
jnine in the morning or after four in the 
jevening, lest the slanting rays of the sun 
jshould cast his shadow upon the path of a 
| Brahman. But in the presence of the Lord 
| of the World, Brahman and Pariah are equa 
| What wonder, then, that the name of Jagan 
| neith draws pilgrims from a hundred piov- 
|inces to visit his shrine—that they should 
|long to gaze upon the places where he has 
| dwelt, halt beneath the trees which have 
| overshadowed him, and bathe in the waters 
Which have laved his incarnate frame! 

It is not a little strange that the great re- 
| vivals of Vishnuvism in Hindostan coincide 
j almost exactly in time with the great mod- 
jern revivals in Christendom. Kabir was 
| contemporary with John Huss, Chaitanya 
| with Luther. Nor has the influence of the 
| Hindoo reformers been less extensive than 

that of the German. Who shall dare affirm 
|that a people capable of being converted 
jin a generation from Sivaism to Vishnuvisi 
|may net in some generation, perhaps not fal 
distant, be converted from Vishnuvism to 
Christianity ? 
| ‘*The ascending Day-star, with a bolder eye, 

Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn; 
But not for that, if wise, shall we decry 

The spots and struggles of their timid Dawn, 
Lest so we tempt the coming Noon to scorn 
The clouds and painted shadows of our Morn.’ 
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FIRST WEEK 


GOD'S PROVIDENOK MOUSE, OCILESTER. 


| l is astonishing what a vast amount of 
rational enjoyment may be extracted 
from seven days; how they may be made 
to compensate for the untold miseries of a 
ong sea-voyage, and, in fact, may obliterate 
even the remembrance of the pain and suf- 
fering, fears and terrors, which one endures 
hile tossing among storms and fogs at the 
merey of the winds. 
It was wise in Dr. Johnson to advise men 
o see England thoroughly before seeking 
e antiquities of older countries. It is not 
nly a better education for the mind, but 
sives a fuller appreciation of those historic 
ssociations which are modern compared 
ith Rome and the Eastern world. Men 


IN ENGLAND 


who have seen the Coliseum, the 

Acropolis, the Pyramids, and the 

ruins of Baalbee have quite worn 

off that freshness of enthusiastic 

teeling which is at first aroused by 
the old stones of England. 

In Chester are Roman walls, Saxon 

remains, a Norman fortress, and an 

ancient cathedral, each bearing the 

impress of its builders’ hands, and 

each preserving individual memo- 

ries of the marked phases of Eng- 

land’s national life. The Roman 

walls in Italy tell a story widely 

different from the same great strue- 

ture in this, outpost of her once 

gigantic empire; and the Saxon 

gateway and Norman tower guard- 

ing the entrance to the Dee, inelose 

a fragment of history of far greatei 

interest to us of English descent 

than the ancient ruins on the banks 

of the Elbe and the Seine. Here, 

too, are pictures of delicious and 

magic beauty; and if one is an en 

thusiastic loyalist, with an admira- 

tion for the martyred Stuart, he 

may stand on the old ivy-grown 

Water Tower, above the Roman 

gate, from which that monarch 

watched the defeat of his army on 

the plain below; and from there he 

will see a valley of peace—a rich 

green fertile vale, through which 

the silver Dee winds its graceful 

lines—the same quiet stream as 

when, centuries ago, the Saxon Ed- 

gwar was rowed in great magnificence 

up to the old monastery gate by his 

eight royal rowers. From this same 

grand look-out, if the day is clear, 

the eye may gather up pictures of 

the Clywiddian, ‘“ Mother of Hills,” 

and the far-off misty mountains of 

Wales; while near, and in the same 

range of vision, stands the melan- 

choly old tower of St. Jobn’s, look- 

ing dark and gloomy in its decayed grand- 

eur. Within the Roman walls antiquated 

buildings nestle close to each other with 

that kind of mutual protection which seems 

to tell of a long life together. Their arehi- 

tecture dates back many centuries, and the 

rows and galleries, supported by old oaken 

pillars, lean forward with a tired, worn- 

out air, and give one a sensation of falling 

beams and rafters, until we remember they 

have stood in this attitude for hundreds of 

years, and many hundreds more may pass 

over them without removing the heavy 

stone walls and solid masonry. Coming 

from a new country where houses are often 

flimsily built, and where homes scarcely 
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bear the date of half a century, every 
thing in Chester seems grandly and sub- 
stantially old. Walking m and out among 
the rectangular streets and narrow ways, 
one comes upon the ancient churches, gray 
and ivy-growr, and which, even after the 
weather beatings of centuries, look like 
the everlasting hills, so still and quiet and 





OLD HOUSES IN CHESTER. 


immovable. Chester seems to hoard her 
antiquities with a love which defies the 
modern spirit of destructiveness, and the 
manners, customs, and 
styles are so rare, there is about the place 


Innoevacons Upon 


a certain picturesqueness which is quite ob- 
literated in those parts of England where 
the associations of the past have been de- 
stroyed by the spirit of progress. The lon- 
ger one remains here, the more does it seem 
that certain customs now prevailing might 
have had their origin in the days of the 
Romans, and we would not be 


pass slowly and gloomily under the crum- 
bling walls of his Roman conqueror. 

The distinguishing feature of Chester is 
“The Rows.” ‘ These,” says Alfred Rim- 
mer, in his Ancient Streets and Homesteads of 
England, “are long, covered arcades of un- 
known origin and antiquity. In familiar 
language, they resemble such a space as 
would be tormed by removing the story 
over the ground-floor of a row of buildings 
through the entire length of the street, and 
supporting the upper chambers with col- 


much sur- | 
prised to see the form of an ancient Briton | 
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uinns or piers at irregular distances.” 

illustration (taken from Rimmer’s book 
resents those outside the city, which 

from those inside in that they resemb|: 
ilar structures at Berne, Totness, and « 
places. 


After Chester that which was most : 

vating in our touring plan was the old 

tle of Ludlow. 
intery ening « 

try is full of 

est, and takes 
Shrewsbury, 1 
place of past orn 
eur and pi 
memories, with 
ancient Uriconi 

its Shakspear 
associations of | 
stati’s ragged cr 
its hard-fought 
tle-tields, and her 
deeds of Harry Hi 
spur and young 
Prince Hal. The 
ride, too, is charn 
ing, skirting as 
does the territory 
of Wales, with its 
boundary of dark, 
rugged mountains 
from which th 
misty head of Suow 
don rises into the 
low clouds. 
the windows of a 
railway carriage at 
ford one glimpses 
of the many valleys 
and narrow passes 
which wind between the steep hills, and give 
inspiring views of the secluded dells, shady) 
groves, and sweet hermit-like lodges of the 
Vale of Llangollen. 

From Shrewsbury to Ludlow the road 
passes through the Golden Valley of Shrop 
shire, which is a part of the pastoral and 
harvest land of England. It is bounded on 
one side by the famed hills of Church Stret 
ton, with whose downs of living green thos 
who know rural England have long ago 
been made familiar ;, but no one can under 
stand that tender color of a sloping down 
until he has seen, on an English afternoon, 
the cool shadows of uneven clouds break in 
upon the rich golden sunlight. The whol 
interest of Ludlow centres in the old castle; 
not, perhaps, because of its associations with 
| Prince Arthur and Queen Catharine, or that 
it stood sieges by King Stephen or Simon de 
| Montfort, or that in one of its old turrets But 
| ler wrote cantos of his satirical and many 
| colored “Hudibras,” but because it was tlic 
| birth-place of the immortal Milton’s* Comus” 
| —that long dream of musical melodies and 
| magical loveliness, the mirror of his young 


Even 


A FIRST WEEK 

ind the “sun fancies of his youth” 
the days of sorrow and gloom which 
edthe “ Controversies” and “ Paradise 
Some one has said, ** A poet's memory 
structible, and clings for evermore to 
thing he touches;” and though Milton 
ot live here, and only came at the in- 
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river - banks, the deep tangled forest and 
emerald meadow glades, 


ind solemn breathing sound 
am of rich distilled perfume, 
upon the alr 


* From which a soft 


Rose lik 1 stre 


And stole 


Ke 


How real the images appear as one sits on 


the river-bank, under the branching trees, 





TUF 

vitation of the Earl of Bridgewater, and 
rote but a part of the poem in one of the 
small rooms of the tower, and saw it acted 
i the baronial hall, his spirit still haunts 
the old place, and has outlived the memo- 
ries of kings. It is easy to imagine that 
ny parts of the poem were written here, 
the cool shadows of the leafy woods, 
vhere the dewy morning and the fragrant 
evening and all the laughing scenery of 


ival nature suggested the sweet images it 
Here are the lanes, the alleys 
creen, the bushy dell, dingle, and bosky 
urn of that deep wood which made the 
laily walk and ancient neighborhood of 
There are the lovely streams and 


ontains. 


Comus., 


ROWS, CHESTER. 


the gray ruin, and reealls 
one and another of the exquisite lines with 


It is no longer a 


beside majestic 
which the poem abounds! 
visionary dream or poet’s sweet imagining, 
but atranscript of the scenes which the eye 
beholds, peopled by his fancy and human- 
ized by There a pecnlian 
charm in thus localizing poetic scenes and 


his genius. is 
fancies, and which is known only to those 
who have made pilgrimages to the homes 
of the singers of the world. Whether in the 
palaces of the great, the Inns of the Temple, 
or in the low cottage by the banks of the 
Doon, they are all alike the memorials of 
genius, and one does not envy that man 
‘who can stand unmoved on any spot ren- 
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dered sacred by a great memory, or who 
does not feel his love and veneration for all 
that was good contirmed and strengthened, 
and himself elevated and ennobled.” 

The castle of Ludlow has gone to decay 
since the days of the poet, but its bold and 





ENTRANCE OF LUDLOW CASTLE, 


lofty site, its towering keep, and its embat- 
tled walls are proofs of a former strength de- 
parted. The baronial hall in which “Comus” 
was acted is still entire—a spacious ruin 
covered with English ivy: its floor a smooth 
green carpeting of grass, and its open win- 
dows filled with creeping vines. Yet one 


may imagine the gay group of lords and la- | 
dies, the music, mirth, and festal banquet, | 


on that Michaelmas-day in the times of the 
brilliant King Charles. Ludlow itself is a 
pretty picture of an English town, settled 
quietly down in this lovely valley. Its inn 
is one of those we have long been familiar 
with in English novels, where travellers 
feast on eggs and bacon, South Down mut- 
ton and Herefordshire beef, and sit quietly 
before a bright fire in the oaken wainscoted 
sitting-room, where are treasures of carvings 


which doubtless once adorned the walls of | 
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|her bereavement at the death of a siste: 










the castle. Within a short walk 
inn, and in sight of the ruins, is an 
church, its lantern tower still ent 
vaults and shrines and ancient pore 
ing features which the poet, maybe. 
his mind when he wrote reverent], 
sacred things 
tiquity, be fore 
came the rer 
Image - Brea] 
England. = ¢ 
the chure} 
grassy) gray: 
solemnly wit 
shade of the 
old yews; 

venerable any 
cluded is the 

Wordsworth a 


aged vicar 1 
have rested 
among the 

and talked 
solemn philos 
talk about the 
mortality of 

Here are no tla 


ing monuments 
broken columns 
sculptured ly 
and all that 
parade -and=ss 
which = mark 
public cemeteries 
the dead; but p 
simple 


stones 
right sometimes, |! 
often, as in t! 
quiet homes o 


dead = among 


Moravians, lying 
upon the PTASS\ 
mound to show 


that in death the 

are no distinctions, 
and God gathers 

men alike to their eternal resting-places 
In all the world there is nothing mor 
peaceful and beautiful than an English 
church-yard, shaded, as they often are, b 
long rows of weeping-elms, between which 
generations of worshippers have passed to 
morning and evening service, and, whe 
life was done, have been laid quietly to 1 

under the shadows of the trees, by the chim- 
ings of the same old bell which called ther 
to daily worship. It was sweet comfort 
which the poet Gray wrote his mothe 








“The chureh-yard through which she pass 
ed to her Sabbath devotions was a gratet 
earnest of eternal peace ;” and it was a nat 
ural wish in Allan Cunningham that * hi 
should not be built over, but be buried wher 
the wind should blow and the daisies grow 
over his grave.” 
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country about Ludlow is very pic- 
ie, and one can scarcely go amiss for 
The road lead- 
Hereford passes through the tlour- 
towns of Pembridge, Weobly, and 
taking in a part of the Golden 
of Dutten Dur, giving views, on the 
of the black mountains of Wales, and 
north and east, the lower hills of Mal- 

Phe Dour, a stream almost as sleepy 
Leam,runs through the Golden Valley. 
inks are covered with shade trees, and 


ul walks and drives. 


fon, 


DISTANT VIEW OF 


s the day was warm and full of sunshine, | 


the large, white-faced Hereford cattle were 
very where lying within the long shadows. 
The country from Ludlow to Hereford is 
rich, too, in association. It was formerly 
called “the Hundred of Wigmore,” from 
vhich the Earl of Oxford first took his title 
of baron. On gradually ascending slopes 
stand the two castles of Brampton Brian 
and Wigmore, the homes of once mighty 
earls, Whose titles were as old as the ruined 
valls, and remained in the blood long after 
he devastating war, which demolished not 
nly homes, but left in many cases scarcely 
vestige of the ancient families. 
The most interesting place between Lud- 
rw and Hereford is Kenchester, the ancient 
\riconium of the Romans, three miles from 
newer city of Hereford. From these 
ruins, as from the Uriconium of Shrewsbury, 
Hereford was built. The mosaics, baths, and 
ther remains gathered in the neighborhood 


ps & 
attest a Roman settlement, and doubtless 
the old Saxon King Offa, bred in his hum- 
bler abode, accepted willingly the remain- 
ing grandeur of his luxurious predecessor. 
The place still retains its old romantic story, 
and whethe1 
no questions, 


true or not, we ask ourselves 


as it is always charming to 
find these little patches of romance among 
the gray old ruins. The story runs thus: 
The handsome King Ethelbert was invited 
by the great Ofta to his court, under pre- 


tense of marrying his daughter, who was 


LUDLOW CASTLE. 


famed throughout the kingdom of Mercia 
and East Anglia as the most beautiful of 
Saxon maidens, and from revenge or from 
fear, Offa caused him to be murdered before 
the marriage day. Years afterward he was 
enshrined in Hereford Cathedral, and so nu- 
merous were the miracles performed over 
his grave, Offa became repentant, and, to 
palliate his guilt, made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and subjected his kingdom to the 
payment of Peter’s-pence, then built a mag- 
nificent tomb over the body of Ethelbert, 
and bequeathed a tenth of all his posses- 
sions to the Church. The beautiful Ethel- 
wilda, grieved and terrified at the horrible 
deed, gave herself up to a holy life, and 


lived in seclusion in a neighboring nunnery, 
going into the world only for alms-giving 
aud works of mercy. 
say her prayers and make her offerings at 
the shrine of the saint, passing whole days 
in sacrificial penance, that her father’s soul 


Yearly she came to 
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might be saved from purgatorial punish- 
nent. 

We were now in a country made famous 
by the enchanting descriptions of Gilpin 
and the poetry of Gray, and settled down 
for a few days in the old city of Hereford, to 
enjoy the quiet and beauty which are found 
every Where throughout the country of the 
Wye. 

Hereford stands on the left bank of this 
most picturesque river. It isentered through 
narrow, winding streets, which, like those 
of Shrewsbury, still retain their ancient 
character of being built for defense. The 


name is said to signify the ford of an army, | 
and doubtless was derived from an incident | 


in the days of border warfare, when incur- 
sions were frequent in this part of the coun- 
try. The Welsh eall it Heernford, in the 
old way, and the beech-trees which grow 
along the Wye give it the romantic name of 
Trefawaith. Its marks of ancient strength 
and grandeur have almost disappeared, and 
the old earth-works and fortifications have 
been levelled into a beautiful garden, plant- 
ed with rhododendrons and flowering shrubs, 
and known as Castle Green. A winding road 
leads down to the river, which now, having 
lost all its turbulency, is a quiet, stately 


NEREFORD 


|one may learn something of the 
character of the Hereford people : old 
| with maids or companions, young lad 
| elderly matrons, soldiers in red unitoy 
| tired officers in suits of gray, men of t 
| professions, or leisure—all classes of s 
jand all types of men and women, w! 
| England are more clearly marked ¢] 
| any other nation. One soon learns 
| after a small amount of observation, 
| confuse this well-arranged classificat 
Besides all the interesting out-door s 
of Hereford, there is an ancient cat! 
and some remains of antiquity not to 
spised. This great Gothic structure sta 
in the centre of a large close—a featur 
culiar to England; and truly they are dif 
ent from any thing else in the world 
seem like still meadows through whi 
one sometimes enters a deep, solemn w 
The eathedrals on the Continent lack 
| freedom of outside space, and grand arehi 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















CATHEDRAL. 


stream, upon which barges and smaller craft | tectural effects are often lost in conse- 


bring up their produce from Monmouth and 
the Forest of Dean. The garden and the 
river-bank afford lovely walks for the in- 
habitants, and here, on a bright evening, 


| quence of old walls and buildings which 
jhem them in. Think of the grandeur of 
| Cologne in the centre of an English close, 
| or the majesty of Notre Dame standing in a 
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iow glade of turf! Nothing can be | ing arches with foliage and open-work of 
lemn or more venerable than these | singular lightness and elegance. Pointed 
d churches. We sat down a while | arcades and lozenge-shaped panels give full- 
under the shadow of the ancient| ness of ornament to the whole exterior. 
then walked silently into the nave | Within, the chapel is distinguished by great 
, the western 
Except Ches- 

s was the first 
ral I had seen. 
then I have lin- 
Winchester, 

ry, Lincoln, Ely, 
minster, Durham, 
rk, but never yet 
entered the ven- 
walls without an 
wering sense of 
of what must al- 
seem to me to be 
iost beautiful and 
nost perfeet pro- 
nin the world of 
The more famil- 
e become with its 


IT T7777 a 


wee LL 79 Sad 


ders, the more does 
em like a grand re- 
rious poem wrought 
stone, touching the 
iwination by the mul- 
de of its forms, and 
ealing to the soul 
rough its spiritual in- 
retations. Searcely 
thought, sentiment, 
ispiration is left un- 

muiched, and one stands 
silent wonder, trans- 
rted and overcome 

iy its meaning and its 
ver. Think of the 
vantie pillars, the 
jestic roof, the num- 

SS interlacings, 
multitude of arch- 

es, the rich windows, 
d delicate tracing, 
ul blending in the 
niysteries of light and 
shadow, which are so 
captivating to the im- 
ivination, and we have 
very imperfect idea of 
beauty and grand- 
curofthis wonder of art. 
lhe cathedral in its 
proportions and detail 


t 


inferior to many in INTERIOR OF HEREFORD OCATIEDRAL. 

England, and the most 

eautiful part of the whole structure is| simplicity of outline and great beauty and 
Lady Chapel, at the east end of the | richness of detail, and, since its restoration, 


great church. Bold, angular buttresses rise | is made attractive by pure harmonies of 


im massive bases, and numerous large! color and renewed decorations of tracery. 
ouldings run round the wall. The long | When the building was in its glory, each 
d Jancet-shaped windows are separated | stone niche was a shrine from which a 
rom each other by clusters of small col-| saint looked down in ghostly silence upon 
mns “receding perspectively,” and support- | his votaries, but they all disappeared in 
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the revolutions which did their savage work 
so effectually 


beys of Eng 


upon the cathedrals and ab- 


land. 


The cloisters, quadrangle, and erypt still 
retain their ancient character, though, 
doubtless, much smaller in dimensions, 
since the first stone 
edifice was built by ‘%, 
Egbert in 825. The Ke 












Researches into the An- 
tiquities of Hereford ¢ 
say that beyond the 


line of the present 
building, and near 
the cloisters of the 


college, such stupen- 
dous foun- 
dations,such 
capitals and 
pedestals, 


THE OLD PREACHING CROSS OF BLACK-FRIARS, 


crand bases and arches, and sneh rare 
carvings and mouldings, leave little doubt 
that they were foundations and ruins of a 
chureh destroyed by the Welsh in the year 
55 after the Conquest. 

The most interesting feature of Hereford, 
after the cathedral, is the monastery of 
Black-friars, now called the Redcoat Hos- 
pital of Coningsby. In our walks we came 
suddenly upon it, without knowing of its 
existence. There is a peculiar pleasure in 
thus stumbling upon these bits of antiqui- 
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ty. One likes to poke in and ont 
the narrow under the 
peer into the low houses, wateh the 
and sometimes word 
them. It what 
things may be picked up, and what 


streets, old 


have a or t 
is wonderful treas 
of information 
Wi 

at the ancient 
and it was op 


one of the age 


gained. 


ren. On going 
found the 

twelve in mu 
work in thei 


The 


ish aspect of the 


gardens. 


is worn off, and 
is nothing to rm 


us that this 
tery had once 
among the wealt 
religious houses 
England. It has ¢ 
through mai 
had once hee 
pied by an ord 
Templars of St 
and was fonnd: 
the time of Ri: 
the First. 0 
suppression ot 


order, not later 
1340, the propert 
given to the K 
of St. John of Jer 
lem, at 
sion by Queer | 
beth it 
to Devereaux, t 

of the celebrated | 

of Essex, who sol 

to the Coningsby fan 
ily; and Sir Thomas 
Coningsby, Knight of 
Hampton Court, con- 


Ww hose eX 


Was ora 


verted it into a 

treat for smperannu- 
ated soldiers. It has 
now, with Hampton 


Court, passed into the 
hands of Richard Ark- 
wright,who,according 
to the provisions ot 
| the founder, is obliged to continue the dona- 
|tions; but the guide added, as he finished 
| his story, “The donations have fallen off, and 
there is not much generosity.” It was eas 
|seen the old soldier had his peculiar ic 
about hereditary rights, ancient families 
and landed nobility, and he would rather re- 
ceive his charities from the lords and ladies 
of Coningsby than from a prosperous Mai 
chester merchant, whose princely wealt 
alone, he thought, afforded him the mea 
of living in princely halls. According to 
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undation laws, the brethren were 
ed with butter, cheese, meal, ale, and 
with dinners for Sundays, festivals, 
iristmas. Upon admission each sol- 
is given a ginger-colored suit of fus- 
nd every third year a searlet cloak 
vhite hat with black This 
iniform is always worn on Sundays, 


bands. 


pel or chureh, on festivals, or state 
The old 


narrow 


took into his 
threw 


that we might see It, 


ns. Ina us 


room, and on his red 
and then walk- 


It 


picturesque sight: his aged form, 


th us through the monastic ruins. 


ed in the color of royal kings, the 
which had provided 
m in the days of Essex and Sydney, 


costume been 


from which monks had preached be 
he times of Wycliffe. 
efeetory, and gave us some details of 


ling in the shadow of the ivy-covered 
He sat down in 
vn long life of nearly a century, of the 


of the founder and 
s stories of monks and friars and the 


his descendants, 


mcient inhabitants of the monastery. 
s in this now dilapidated hall that Ed 
the Third, the Black 
e, together bishops and arch 
the 
vieks and Yorks and Pembrokes of an- 
in 
before the wars with France. 


and his 
with 


ps, and members of the nobility 


son, 


times—dined great magnificence 


the form of the building is quadrangular, 


all the doors facing the inside of the 


RUINS OF OLD WATER 
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square. A very small part of it is entire, 
the ancient chapel and abbot’s apartment 
having gone to decay when the days of 
luxury ended. Each 
ment has two rooms, neat and comfortable, 
though entirely without the charm which 
surrounds and It 
evident that very little is done by the pres- 
ent owner to repair or keep the hospital in 
order, and doubtless, from being a work of 


monkish were tene- 


Leiceste1 St. Cross. is 


beneficence and charity, is now an incum- 
brance upon the estate of Hampton Court. 

From this old monastery and its ancient 
occupants we drove about two miles out of 
the city to the new monastie establishment 
The 


the monks are young, and all the surround- 


M ‘ 
of the Dominicans. 


building is new, 


ings most unpicturesque, 
what amount of poetry 
gathers around the old system, and 
bare and unattractive it is in its undress, 
After walking through the gardens, the 
refectory, and the chapels, and listening to 


It is astonishing 


an and romance 


how 


this young ascetie’s enthusiastic account of 
the works of charity done by the brethren 
of the order, 
drove home at evening along the beautiful 
lanes, the neighboring hills of 
Brynmawr and Dinedor full in view, and 


all 


we left the monastery, and 


hedge-row 
around a quiet landscape of orchards 
and meadows, knolls and wooded 
hollows, through which the smooth and 
placid waters of the Wye run in graceful 
undulating lines. 


grassy 


; 


TOWER, CHESTER. 
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DADDY WILL. 
A GLIMPSE OF ANCIENT DIXIE. 
I. 

y ITH the institution of slavery, one of 

\ its gentlest, tenderest, and most beau- 
tiful social outgrowths, the old-time favored 
and trusted family domestic, is rapidly fad- 
ing out of sight and mind. To fix upon the 
memory some faint traces of the dusky but 
kindly visage of one of these relies of a by- 
gone day, and of an institution once co-ex- 
tensive with the Union, but now utterly and 
forever swept away, is the object of this un- 
pretending sketch. 

Though a slave, the old negro family do- 
mestic was more than a servant, and was 
often a friend that sticketh closer than a 


brother. In both sexes they were as in-| given his freedom by Colonel Datei 


trinsically a part of the family household | 


as if they were knit to it by closest ties of 
blood and kinship. They shared its joys 
and divided its griefs; they participated in 
its prosperity and helped it carry the bur- 
den of adversity; they were identified with 
all its feelings, prejudices, hopes, and fears, 
with its pride, its friendships, its loves, and 
hates; and they were made the safe reposi- 
tories of its most carefully guarded secrets 

—trustees whom no blandishments could 
seduce nor offers of reward corrupt. 

In the early part of the present century 
two adjacent plantations in one of the low- 
er tier of Middle States were owned by fam- 
ilies whose members were connected by a 
friendship which was the closer for having 
been a traditional heir-loom for many gen- 
erations. Colonel Dater and Major Dunean, 
the heads of these families, were old com- 
rades in arms, who had encountered perils 
together in which each had risked life for 
the other; and their friendship was kept 
cheerily burning by the interchange of a 
thousand spontaneous acts, as thoughtful 
as they were loving, on every ordinary or 
extraordinary event of their lives: on an- 
niversaries of births and deaths and mar- 
riages; in memorial of military promotions 
and civie advancements; of battles in which 
they had been engaged, or of perils from 
which one had been rescued by the other; 
of the planting of a favorite tree or the 
foaling of a favorite colt. So it happened 
that on the birth of a son, Colonel Dater, 
as was the usage with many slave-holding 
families, assigned to the young heir for his 
own peculiar servant the child of one of his 
most trusty slaves, a bright negro lad of six 
or seven, named Will; and in like manner, 
when, a few months later, a son was also 
born to his friend Major Duncan, he gave 
the young stranger another of the same 
stanch and trusty stock, Will’s twin sister 
Betty, to be the little fellow’s nurse and at- 
tendant. 
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and cemented the inherited family ud- 
ship by a companionship that grew 
and became more essential to the ha; 
of each with increasing years. Lik: 
fathers, they embraced the profess 
arms, and when the Mexican war bro! 
they entered into it with ardor, ein 
from it with a high reputation for sk 
valor, and each with the well-earned 
of colonel. Will had accompanied his 
master to Mexico as a body-servant, 
that capacity had shared the young o/ 
dangers, and accompanied him in all 


ir- 
ing exploits, approving himself, and ne 
estimated by Colonel Dater throughout the 
whole of that campaign, as well as of the 





longer one of life, the trustiest and most de- 
voted of friends. Although he had heey 
When 
they were both young men, Daddy Will, as 
he came to be invariably called by his mas- 
ter’s children and their children after them, 
remained with the Dater family, who placed 
unbounded trust in his fidelity and sagaci- 
ty. When Colonel Dater died he left a com- 
fortable provision for his old friend, who 
was then verging toward threescore, and in 
his will charged his son sedulously to care 
for him in his declining years—a trust which 
young Mr. Dater gladly accepted and rever- 
entially performed, receiving in return the 
most loyal and affectionate service. 

But if Mr. Dater inherited the legacy of 
Daddy Will’s unswerving fidelity, the faith- 
ful old man transferred to his master’s 
daughter Kate the devoted attachment 
which he had concentrated in his earlie: 
years on her grandfather, Colonel Dater. 
No knight was ever more chivalrous in his 
devotion to his leal lady than was Daddy 
Will to this beautiful girl from the time 
when he first beheld her lying on her mothi- 
er’s bosom, a babe a few days old. With 
the poetical instinct which is often strong 
in men of his race, he had then knelt down 
by Mrs. Dater’s bedside to kiss the helpless 
babe, and as he did so, he silently vowed to 
his dead friend and master that he would 
“stan’ by” his grandchild while life should 
last. Then, turning to happy Mrs. Dater, 
and lifting her delicate white hand to his 
lips with the grace of a courtier, he ejacu- 
lated, “ De dear little apple blossom!” And 
from that hour “ Little Apple Blossom,” as he 
uniformly called Kate, except on rare occa 
sions, had no more abject slave or loving 
worshipper than Daddy Will; and the young 
girl requited his love by an affection as frank 
and unreserved as his own. 

It was very beautiful to see these two as 
Kate blossomed from infancy into girlhood. 
Daddy Will was a man of great stature, and 
despite his growing years still held himself 
erect, and preserved the soldierly gait and 
bearing which he had acquired during his 





The sons of the old comrades perpetuated 


military life. He was exceedingly scrupu- 


DADDY 


his toilet, which was invariably a 
black broadcloth, the coat being of 
evitable swallow-tail cut, almost uni 
worn half a century ago, but now 
ied to the isolation of full dress, and 
ts and ample cravats of many folds 
f the finest and materials, 
sting strongly with the swart hue of 


whitest 


e and hands, 

« before Kate was able to walk, Daddy 
id constituted himself her keeper, if 
vht not be in all respects her nurse. 
ever she was out of her mother’s care 
is certainly to be seen cradled in his 
ous arms, where she seemed a mere 
< of white and pink resting against the 
He would 
thus with her to and fro for hour after 
conversing with her for months before 
could lisp a word, and taking for satis- 
tory reply the understanding gaze of her 
it round unwinking eyes. And the com- 
onship of the pair continued without in- 
ruption, changing only in its character as 
babe developed into girlhood and wom- 
hood, to each of which stages the old man 

adjusted himself with instinctive nicety. 
Mrs. Dater had wisely encouraged Daddy 
Will’s devotion to her daughter, and for a 
double reason: she had the highest respect 
for his simple but acute wisdom, for his un- 
ding probity, and for his staunch family 
tachment and allegiance; and she knew 
hat Kate’s budding frame and growing in- 
igence would be strengthened by just 
such training and exercise as the vigorous 
old soldier would insure to both. And Mrs. 
Dater’s sagacity was not at fault, as was 


outlines of his broad chest. 


shown on at least one occasion, the incidents 
of which seem worth reciting. 
When Kate was eight years old she was 
very lovely in person and disposition ; but 
vithal, as a child in perfect health ought to 
be, as active and mischievous as a monkey. 
She was naturally leving and docile; but 
one day, in a moment of vexation or disap- 
wintment caused by some direction of her 
mother’s which she did not relish, she rush- 
ed out of the room in a gust of passion, 
ooking like a little fury. In an instant, 
however, she was arrested conscience-strick- 
en by the sight of Daddy Will standing be- 
fore her, and looking very grave and sorrow- 
ful. 
of her ebullition, and when she was stopped 
her headlong course by his accusing face, 
was fiiled with remorse. She felt that 
Daddy Will did not approve of her, did not 
en pity or excuse her; and as the two 
ood for a brief instant in dead silence, she 
eemed, in her pretty self-abasement—-her 
ead bowed and her arms hanging listlessly 
her side—the impersonation of shame 
springing into life at the touch 
ience, but without any stain of guilt. 
Daddy Will broke the silence which was 


o 
g1 


He had been an unobserved spectator 


sie 


of con- 
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so dreadful to pool Kate. 
he exclaimed. 

He had called her by any 
other name than “Little Apple Blossom,” 
the pet one he had given her when she lay 
new-born in and at the 
unwonted formality she burst into tears. 


* Miss Cath’rine!” 


never before 


her mother’s arms; 


“Miss Cath’rine!” he repeated, in a tone 
of reproachful astonishment, at the same 
time taking her hand, and with frigid po- 
liteness leading her, an unresisting culprit, 


into the room known as her “Grandfather's 
Library.” His first after arriving 
there somewhat re-assured the little erimi- 
nal, though his tones relaxed nothing of 


words 


their formal severity. 

“Miss Cath’rine,” he said, “will please 
fetch old master’s big prayer-book.” 

There it lay on the library table, the 
large Book of Common Prayer that had be- 
longed to Colonel Dater, and was a treas- 
ured family memento of its venerated own- 
er. With noiseless and timorous steps Kate 
obeyed, and returning with the volume, 
placed it on the old man’s knee, as he sat 
in his master’s great arm-chair and motion- 
ed her beside him. 

“Miss Cath’rine will please find de Ten 
Comman’ments,” he said. 

Silently and deftly, for, like all children 
reared in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
she was perfectly familiar with every part 
of its unrivalled prayer-book, Kate turned 
to the oftice for the Holy Communion, and 
laid it open before them. 

“ Miss Cath’rine will please to read here,” 
he resumed, placing his forefinger on the 
page, where, to the quickened fancy of the 
self-convicted child, it seemed a huge excla- 
mation point denoting reproach and con- 
demnation, 

Tremulously 
these words, and said 


she began: “‘God spake 

“WuHo spoke dese words ?” gravely inter- 
rupted Daddy Will. 

“God!” said Kate, in a low whisper. 

“ Jis he reverently rejoined; “de 
Lord God A’mighty said ’em. Please put 
your finger ‘longside o’ mine, Miss Cath’rine, 
under dose words of de Lord.” 


80, 


The child’s tiny pearl and rose forefinger 
meekly of Daddy Will’s 
great dark index; and then the two tingers 
moved slowly together downward over the 
page, to the first commandment, where they 
stopped, and the child again read the in- 
spired words. 

“Who spoke dese words?” again asked 
Daddy Will. 

“God,” Kate devoutly replied. 

“ Jis so; de Lord said ’em,” he responded. 
And so with each of the commandments, un- 
til the fifth was reached, when he put the 
question once more with special emphasis: 
“ Who spoke dese words?” receiving again 
the same response from the absorbed child. 


stole alongside 
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“Jis so; ‘God spake dese words, and 
said’ Read ’em with me, Miss Cath’rine.” 

In low and reverent tones the two read the 
commandment aloud together, Daddy Will 
emphasizing certain of the words ; 


s they 
read, thus: “* Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er, that thy days may be long in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

The little pink finger and the huge black 
index came to a full stop under this com- 


““THE LITTLE PINK FINGER AND THE HUGI BLAOK INDE 


mandment, and Daddy Will, like a relentless | 
fate, resumed: 

*Dat’s what de Lord promises dose chil- 
dren who honor their father and their moth- 
er—their days shall be long in de land. But, 
Miss Cathrine, He makes no sich promises 
to dem children who do dishonor to their fa- 
ther or their mother.” 

Here the full enormity of her iniquity 
rushed upon Kate’s mind, and she sobbed 
ont, in an agony of penitence,“ Oh, Daddy 
Will, Idid not mean to do dishonor to mam- 
ma. I am very sorry. Do you think God 
will forgive me ?” 
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| us, and incline our hearts to keep t! 








“In course He will, my dear Little Apple 





Blossom,” said the old man, relay 
tenderness on the instant. “De Lo . 
are allers open to hear de cries of 
rowful children. Let us ask Hi 
pate 

And the old man and the child | 
gether beside the dead colonel’s ¢] { ( 
the prayer-book open before them, { 
ed in the petition, “Lord have mi N 





X CAME TO A FULL STOP UNDER THIS COMMANDMENT 


Then, kissing her on the forehead with a kiss 
that seemed like a benediction to the softe: 
ed little one, Daddy Will rose from his knees 
and said, * Now de Little Apple Blossom y 
run to mamma, and ask her to kiss and for . 





give her sorry little daughter.” 
How lightly the little one sped to het 

mother, and how tearfully she fell upon hi 

bosom, or how gladly the mother whisper: | 

sweet words of love and forgiveness, whi | 


were sealed with fond kisses, we shall not 
describe; but from that day forward tly 
mother, the child, and the faithful neg 
became closer and dearer friends than eve! 
before. 
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Il. 

When Kate was about eighteen years old, | 
ner father’s family made their customary | 
poe mer flitting from the heated city, and, 

; company with a party of friends, settled | 
down in the comfortable quarters of the | 
Clear View House, within full view of one | 
a beautiful of Northern 
New York and its encircling hills. Early 
one evening, shortly after their arrival, their 
party had gathered together on the spacious | 
veranda to enjoy the soft air and the calm 
of the twilight hour, when Kate began to 
describe a charming spot which she had dis- 
covered during the day while taking a ram- 
ple with Daddy Will for her cavalier. 

“Tt was a tongue of green meadow, papa,” 
she said, “ which was fringed with tall for- 
est trees, and shut in on the land side by 
densely wooded hills. A point of it jutted 
far out into the water, and from there we 
had an unbroken view of the receding green 
shores of the lake, and of at least a dozen 
fairy islands that rose from its wind-rippled | 
bosom, while the far-off hills framed a pic- | 
ture that was always changing and yet re- 
mainedever the same. Oh, papa! it was se- | 
clusion in the midst of Nature’s busiest work- | 
ings, for every thing was alive and active— 
leaf and water and cloud and sunshine and | 
shadow—thongh a Sunday stillness filled 
the air and rested on the distant hills. 
Why, papa, I could hear my heart beat, all 
was so quiet, and whichever way I turned I 
saw beauty every where.” 

“Why, Kate, the gods have made thee po- 
etical, as Touchstone says in the play,” inter- 
posed her uncle, Mr. Brotherton, laughing. 

“Oh no, Uncle Miles,” she gayly respond- 
ed. “You know very well that I am the 
most prosaic of women, if I may presume to 
call myself a woman without incurring your 
ridicule. If, then, my description of this de- 
lightful spot seems at all poetical, it is be- 
cause not even a directory-maker could cata- 
logue its charms without saying some pretty 
things of it, it is so supremely lovely.” 

“What does Daddy Will say about it?” 
quietly asked Mrs. Dater, turning to our old 
friend, who stood behind his young mis- 


the most lakes 








|count of Kate’s latest discovery. 


As the young girl stood before him, erect, 
elastic, radiant with health and spirits, and 
her bright beauty softened by the gathering 
twilight, Daddy Will regarded her with lov- 
ing pride, and a twinkle of humor sparkled 
in his eyes as she proceeded with her re- 
monstrance. But before he could reply, Mrs. 


| Dater’s quiet voice again interposed : 


“ Daddy Will, we are waiting for your ac- 
You say 
you have seen worse places ?” 

“ Jisso, Miss Har’yet,” he replied, bowing 
with punctilious deference to Kate’s mother. 
“T’ve seen lots of ’em a deal wuss. De fac’ 
is, Miss Har’yet, when we first came to dat 
spot, it burst on us so suddint like as a’most 
to take away our breaths, and de furder we 
went de prettier it was. Miss Kate was 
dlighted dat she went over de ground like 
a bird, but bime-by my old legs got all in a 
twitter, and I was bleeged to stop a minute 
under a tree to freshen up a bit and wipe de 
pe’sp’ration off of my face, for you see, Miss 
Har’yet, de sun was gittin’ tol’ble high, and 
I was drefful hot. And then, when Miss Kate 


| saw I was gittin’ pretty well tuckered out, 


she began to blame herself for totin’ me 
around so fast, and declared I shouldn’t 
move another step, but should sit down on 
de grass, where I could rest agin de tree 
and keep an eye on her at de same time, 
while she reconnoitred de rest of de ground 
by herself. You can’t have no idee, Miss 
Har’yet, how amazin’ soft de grass was un- 
der dat tree, and how terrible cool and pleas- 
ant it felt in de shade after comin’ out of de 
brilin’ sun! For sure, when I leaned back 
agin de tree, and looked up at de white 
clouds a-floatin’ silently over de blue sky, 
and a-castin’ their shadows on de meadow 
and on de lake, and a-restin’ on de tops of 
de way-off hills, and when I heard de leaves 
a-rus’lin’, and de birds a-twitterin’, and de 
water a-ripplin’ agin de pebbles, and saw 
Miss Kate a-standin’ where a track of sun- 
light fell on de grass and stretched out over 
de lake and away up into de hills on de oth- 
er side, like a road all paved with gold, I de- 
clar’ I felt jis like I was in heaven! And 


| dat’s all I know about Miss Kate's diskivery, 


tress’s chair, watching her slightest motions | Miss Har’yet.” 


“Well, Miss Har’yet,” he replied, “I’ve 


seen wuss places.” 


with benignant approval. 
| 


“Bravo, Daddy Will!” cried Mr. Broth- 
erton, when the old man had concluded. 
“ Kate will have to look out for her laurels, 


The equivocal reply of the old man caused | now that you too have grown poetical.” 


a burst of merriment at Kate’s expense, and 


“Daddy Will has painted a glowing pic- 


she sprang from her chair, confronting her | ture,” said Kate, with a demure glance and 


old friend and ally with a reproachful look, | 
and exclaimed : | 


| 


to say for my pet nook by the lake-side, aft- | 


“Why, Daddy Will, is that all you have 
er my enthusiastic description ? 


that, like other explorers, I too am given to 


painting my discoveries in richer colors than | well begin with me. 


they deserve.” 
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a deprecating shake of the head at her old 
friend, “but I am afraid I shall be obliged 
to add a few touches to it.” 

“Don’t have no pity on me, Miss Kate,” 


If you de- he replied, with a shrug and a complacent 
sert me in this fashion, they will all think | chuckle. 


“T’ve allers said you was born to 
make some man mis’able, and you might as 
Go on with your ‘few 


| touches,’ missy.” 
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“You must know, then, mamma, that when 
I returned to the tree under which I left 
Daddy Will to recover from the effects of the 
heat, I found him enjoying a delightful nap, 
and snoring most melodiously in the refresh- 
ing shade.” 

“T declar’, Miss Har’yet,” he hastily in- 
terjected, “ Ionly jis dropped off for half a 
wink.” 

“Yes, mamma, Daddy Will’s intentions 
were excellent, no doubt, as he was on the 
point of dropping off; but then his ‘half a 
wink’ lasted a good half hour at the least, 
and so I fear that all the pretty things he 
has been saying about the clouds, and the 
leaves, and the birds, and the golden road 
in which he saw me standing, must be set 
down as the ‘baseless fabric of a dream.’ ” 

“See!” exclaimed Mr. Brotherton, strik- 
ing an attitude and spreading his hands in 
melodramatic style toward Kate and Daddy 
Will—* see! ‘of what stuff our dreams are 
made.’ ” 

“ All right, Uncle Miles,” she replied; “you 
are never so harmless as when you are his- 
trionic. And now, mamma, if you and papa 
will consent to leave me to my own devices 
for to-morrow, I will devote the rest of the 
evening to the task of making up a party 
of young people to test the capabilities of 
my newly found nook of the world for a 
picnic. Whatsay you,mamma? Yes? And, 
Daddy Will, we shall want you and your 
violin, for there must be a dance, of course.” 

“As our star performer for the evening 
has pronounced the epilogue,” said Mr. 
Brotherton, rising, “I presume the play is 
ended, and the audience may disperse ;” aft- 
er which the family group dissolved, Kate 
to make her-selections and combinations 
for the ensuing field-day, and the others to 
mingle with their many friends and ac- 
quaintances assembled under the hospita- 
ble roof of the Clear View House. 


II. 

The picnic which we saw planned on the 
veranda of the Clear View House led to an 
adventure the many consequences of which 
its fair projector little dreamed of. While 
it was at its height, and when the young 
excursionists whom Kate had enlisted were 
in the heyday of their enjoyment, they were 
suddenly startled by the approach of a wild 
tempest of wind and rain, from which they 
were rescued by a chance encounter with a 
gentleman who was himself hurrying home- 
ward, and who insisted on their accepting 
the shelter of his hospitable roof. Arrived 
there, a delightful surprise awaited Kate, 
for in the mother of their host she discovered 
the daughter of her grandfather’s old com- 
rade, Colonel Duncan. Since the death of 


the ancient friends the families had been 
separated by the vicissitude which marks 
Kate’s grandfa- 


our American social life. 





ther had removed to New York, where her 
father still resided; and Colonel Duneay 
at the close of the Mexican war, had sold 
his plantation in Virginia, and early in the 
movement to California had transplanted 


his family tree on its virgin soil. Here Jy 
had added to his already ample wealth, ayq 
lived to see his only child and daughter 
married. After the death of her parents and 
husband she had returned to “the States.” 
and settled on the beautiful and secluded 
spot to which Kate and her friends had been 
introduced by stress of weather. The Pax. 
ton household consisted of the lady herself: 
her son, Colonel Hugh Paxton, who had 
served with distinction in the late war: ay 
ancient negro. woman, who was no other 
than Daddy Will’s sister, Aunt Betty, who 
had remained stanch to the Duncans as had 
Daddy Will to the Daters, like him had been 
honored and trusted for two generations, 
and was now the factotum of the household 
of Mrs. Paxton, whom she had nursed when 
an infant, as she had her father before her: 
and Sergeant O’Dale, a veteran of the Mex- 
ican war, who had served under Colone| 
Hugh in the late war, and between whom 
a strong attachment subsisted, which was 
based on important services mutually ren- 
dered in critical emergencies. 

When Daddy Will parted with his young 
mistress, all unexpectant of the revelation 
that awaited them, he was led by honest 
Sergeant O’Dale to another part of the Pax- 
ton mansion; and on their way thither it 
soon transpired that they had both served 
in the Mexican campaigns, and had been 
engaged in several of the same battles, 
This was introduction enough for the vet- 
erans, and they were speedily on the foot- 
ing of old comradeship. Sergeant O’Dale 
had a vivid recollection of the stories that 
were rife in the army of the gallant Colonel 
Dater and his famous black body-servant, 
who was always with his master in his most 
daring enterprises; and he had heard vari- 
ous tales of their attachment to each other 
and of their exploits, which had gained con- 
siderably in color and volume, as such tales 
are wont to do under the magnifying in- 
spiration of camp story-telling. 

The sergeant had heard the young mis- 
tress of his aged companion address him as 
“Daddy Will,” and giving him an addition- 
al handle to his name, hastened him forward 
out of the storm, exclaiming, as he did so, 
“ By the powers, Misther Daddy Will, wet’s 
no word for what ye are. Let’s get out of 
this, and be afther seeing what Aunt Betty 
ean do for us.” 

“Aunt Betty!” ejaculated the old man, 
“who's she ?” 

“Tt’s no lie I’m tellin’,” replied the ser- 
geant, “ when I say she’s the motherliest old 
nagur in all my sarcle of acquaintances ;” 
saying which he reached the boundaries of 
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{unt Betty’s dominions, quite prepared for 
the greeting that met him from the old lady, 
who, without looking around from a great 
kettle over which she was bending, recog- 
~ved his familiar step at the threshold, and 
exclaimed, “Sergeant O’Dale will bleege me | 
by wipin’ de mud off of his boots beto’ he 
steps on my clean flo’.” 

While the men stop on the threshold in | 
obedience to this injunction, which, howev- | 
er polite in form, was decidedly peremptory 
in its tone, we have an opportunity to scan 
Aunt Betty and the department over which 
she ruled with undisputed sway. The 

tchen was a noble one in its proportions. 
Its ceiling was of unpainted oak, great 
beams of which, faultlessly white and free | 
from dust and cobwebs, traversed its ample 
breadth. A wainscoting of the same sub- | 

| 
| 


| 


stantial wood ran nearly breast-high around 
the apartment, protecting its walls from 
spot or stain ; and the. tloor, also of oak, 
lad become as white and smooth as polish- 
edivory from repeated scourings. Capacious 
dressers revealed rows of vessels of copper, 
brass, and other metals, conspicuous among 
them being an innumerable array of great 
and small pewter platters and block-tin cov- 
ers which shone like silver. Two tidy young | 
negro girls, their heads picturesquely bound 
turban-wise with immaculate white ker- 
chiefs, stood beside a table chattering and 
laughing while industriously preparing for 

n approaching meal; and a little removed 
from them, at another table, was a sedate 
matron of the same race, her head similarly 
adorned, busy upon some elaborate creation | 
in pastry. Atthe farther end of the apart- 
ment, opposite the door where we left the | 
sergeant and Daddy Will, before the mouth 
of a cavernous fire-place whose dark recess- | 
es were garnished with a tangle of sooty | 
iron cranes of different heights and sizes, | 
and from which dangled black festoons of 
chains and pot-hooks and trammels termi-| 
nating in pots that sent forth a savory | 
steam, stood the sovereign of this culinary | 
sphere. Aunt Betty was a personage at | 
whom one would look twice even when | 
her back was turned, as was now the case. | 
Tall, lean, muscular as a man, and straight 
as a pine, her grizzled head surmounted by 
a party-colored turban of generous propor- | 
tions, and made of some stuff in which yel- 
low and bright red largely predominated, | 
as she bent over a mighty caldron, the | 
steam from which enveloped her like a mist 
as she stirred its boiling contents with a la- 
dle of prodigious length, it required only a 
slight effort of the imagination to convert 
her into one of those weird beings who 
first gave form to Macbeth’s criminal ambi- 
tions. 

So intent was the sergeant upon getting 
on the right side of Aunt Betty—whom he 
evidently regarded with some trepidation— 
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that he was entirely unobservaut of the re- 
markable effect produced on Daddy Will by 
the sound of her voice. The old man stood 
spell-bound, and, made oblivious of all save 
her by some strong emotion, stood stiff and 
motionless a step behind the sergeant, gaz- 
ing intently on the old woman. The youn- 
ger women were quick to notice the singular 
action of the venerable negro, and, dropping 
their work, scanned him with open-eyed curi- 
osity. Of all this by-play Sergeant O’Dale 


| was unconscious, and, intent on conciliating 


Aunt Betty, he replied to her salutation: 


| “ Thrue enough for you, Misthress Betty, the 


divil a right has a dirty fut to put itself on 
your ilegant clane flure, and so I'll just be 
afther taking off my boots and promenadiu’ 
on it in my bare stockin’s.” 

“Git out, sergeant,” responded Aunt Bet- 
ty, perceptibly mollified by the compliment 
to her floor, but without desisting from her 
occupation or turning round, “ you'll allers 
be a-crackin’ your jokes; but I guess on de 
hull if you scrapes your boots and wipes 
‘em off keerfully, dey’ll be a mighty sight 
cleaner’n your stockin’s.” 

“All right, auntie,” replied the sergeant, 
with invincible good humor; ‘and now that 
your feelin’s are relieved, Pll inthrojuce this 
ould gintleman that you’ve kept standin’ at 
the dure till his venerable bones ache for an 
aisy-chair.” 

It was plain from the effect of this speech 
on Aunt Betty that she was totally uncon- 
scious of the presence of his companion, for, 
upon learning that he was not alone, she 
turned round quickly and confronted her 
visitors, her ample ladle still in hand. At 
first a lurking smile at the sergeant’s ex- 
pense was playing over her honest but hard 
features, but it was soon chased away by a 
gaze beut so fixedly on Daddy Will that it 
seemed almost to convert her dark visage 
into stone. She stood like a statue, not a 
limb moving, her lips parted but uttering 
no sound, and then, dropping the ladle from 
her nerveless hand, her tall figure swayed 
toward Daddy Will, who strode past the 
astonished sergeant with a celerity that 
heightened the veteran’s amazement, and 
mutually ejaculating, “ Bet!” “Will!” the 
two old negroes locked themselves in each 
other’s arms and sobbed like children. 

Prompted by delicacy, the sergeant was 
stealing away, when Aunt Betty, rousing 
from her emotion, urged him to stay. Then 
summoning the matron whom we saw at the 
pastry board, and resigning to her the great 
ladle and the charge of the caldron into 
whose depths she had been plunging it, she 
motioned her visitors to be seated, and was 
about to draw a chair beside them for her- 
self, when her ruling habit of vigilant domes- 
tic oversight led her first to cast her eyes 
around to see that every thing was going on 
asitshould. Her searching glance detected 
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the younger women still standing with their 
work neglected, and gaping upon the scene 
before them. Raising her voice to a pitch 
with which they were evidently familiar, 
and which sharply broke the spell of their 
idle wonder, and set them at work even 
more industriously than before, she called 
out, “ What’s dem young niggers a-lookin’ 
at now, wid deir eyes as big as sassers? 
Guess dey ’xpect de dinner ’ll git itself, de 
way dey staw’ around doin’ noftin’.” Then 
turning to her companions, with a grim smile 
of satisfaction illumining her face as she 
observed the sudden industry of her help- 
mates, she added, “Young gals is mighty 
cur’ous, dar very heels is allers eachin’ to 
see what’s goin’ on.” 

The two aged negroes sat for some time 
in eloquent silence. Their thoughts were 
too busy with many memories for speech, 
and their eyes wandered over the lines that 
time had furrowed in their faces, as if by 
gazing they might penetrate behind the 
veil that years had woven. And so it 
happened to them, as it has to a thou- 
sand others, that as they prolonged their 
inspection each seemed less changed than 
they had thought at first. The alterations 
that time had made, and which struck them 
so appaliingly when they met, gradually 
faded away, and beneath the furrows and 
wrinkles of age they descried once more the 
old fadeless and familiar lineaments of their 
youthful days. 

Aunt Betty was the first to speak. With 
a softness of voice and manner that was in 
marked contrast with the strident tone of 
her rebuke to the young girls, she said, 
with tremulous emotion, “ De Lord is mas- 
siful, Will, to “low me to see your face 
agin befo’ I die, arter all dese long years of 
waitin’.” 

“De Lord is allers massiful, Bet,” he re- 
sponded, in the same suppressed tone; and, 
their simple hearts too full for utterance, 
they again relapsed into silence. 

After the surprise of the recognition had 
subsided, the sergeant felt himself “left out 
in the cowld,” as he afterward phrased it. 
His buoyant and mercurial temperament in- 
capacitated him for a silent or inactive 
spectator, and he grew more and more rest- 
ive under his enforced taciturnity. Accord- 
ingly he was about to retire on some pre- 
text, when Aunt Betty, shrewdly divining 
the truth, again urged him to stay, adding 
in an audible aside to Daddy Will, “ You 
needn’t mind de sergeant, Will; he b’longs 
to de fam’ly.” 

“You niver spoke a more sinsible word 
nor that in all your life, Misthress Betty,” 
interposed the vivacious [rishman, “since 
it’s precious little there’d be of John O’Dale 
this blissid minute, outside of the church- 
yard, if it hadn’t been for that same fam’ly. 
Sure an’ it was a lucky day intirely, Misther 








Daddy Will, when ould Betty adopted me 
into the fam’ly, barrin’ that I was on yy 
last legs with the faver from an ould wound 
I got in one of Colonel Hugh’s scrimmages, 
Oh, thim long, long days, an’ thim weary 
nights, an’ the burnin’ thirsts, an’ the sore 
pains, an’ the wake body that ould mawthey 
here watched over so tinderly an’ nursed so 
gently! Bedad, it’s every bit her fault that 
I’m not reposin’ very quietly with my toes 
to the daisies at this prisint, instid of sit. 
tin’ brisk and comfortable forninst ye here, 
waitin’ for the splendid bowl of tay thai 
Aunt Betty intends to brew for the two ot 
us.” 

Aunt Betty did not remain long unre- 
sponsive to the artful hint with which the 
sergeant wound up his tribute to her kind- 
ness, but, like all the Eves, whether white 
or black, who have flourished for the hap- 
piness of man from the time of Adam and 
of Mungo Park to this hour, she was speed- 
ily “on hospitable thoughts intent,” and 
the oft-replenished bowls of fragrant “tay” 
which she supplied caused the time to pass 
unregarded by the trio, who had so much te 
tell and to hear. At length a side door of 
the kitchen opened, and Mrs. Paxton enter- 
ed. The men rose and bowed instinctively, 
bending again and again before her stately 
but gentle presence with studied and pro- 
fuse old-school politeness. Of the two it 
was clear that Daddy Will felt the most at 
home before the lady. Nor was this re- 
markable, since for all his life, when not in 
the army, he had been a favored household 
servant, and was versed in all the social ob- 
servances. The sergeant, on the contrary, 
felt much more ill at ease than if he were 
heading a file on the battle-field, but his 
shrewd tact enabled him to conceal the 
awkwardness he felt. Both, however, were 
chivalrous in their devotion to woman, and 
in their simple, honest minds there was a 
ready and unreserved acknowledgment of 
her gentle supremacy. It was in their 
hearts to have acted all that poets have 
sung or chroniclers recorded of noble deeds 
done in defense of womanly purity and ex- 
cellence. 

When Mrs. Paxton had greeted the ser- 
geant with a gracious word of salutation, 
she looked inquiringly at Daddy Will, and 
then turned to Aunt Betty, as if for expla- 
nation. But that ancient dame’s counte- 
nance was as impenetrable as the Sphinx, 
and revealed nothing. “Ah! Aunt Betty,” 
the lady exclaimed, “I see you have put on 
one of your inscrutable looks, but you can 
not mystify me this time. I am sure this is 
Uncle Will;” and as she spoke she held out 
her hand to him. 

It needed not the mute testimony afford- 
ed by the relaxation of Aunt Betty’s iron 
visage to assure Mrs. Paxton that she was 
right, for the old man, taking her proffer- 


ad hand, raised it to his lips, and said, 
1! Miss Milly, I see de Duncans never 


These simple words were a parable full 
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fleece of new-fallen snow, as white and 


| pure as the robe of an angel. The deep 
| blue ground of the sky is bestudded with 


of meaning to Mrs. Paxton, for “ Milly,” the | 


diminutive of Millicent, was the name she 
hore in the days of her happy girlhood, and 


| stars which sparkle like so many celestial 
diamonds. We hear the chime of the com- 


jing and going sleigh-bells—now faint and 


“The Duneans never forget” was the well- | 


remembered and cherished motto of her fa- 


her's family. Here, too, was the “Uncle 


Will” who had figured so largely in the joys | 


of her childhood, and his presence revived a 
thousand slumbering memories of that hap- 
yy time, and of incidents connected with the 
traditional family friendship of the Duncans 
and the Daters. After enjoying these pleas- 
ng recollections for some minutes, during 
which she asked Daddy Will many ques- 
tions about the old times so dear to them 
both, she explained to Aunt Betty that the 
object of her visit was to give her some di- 
rections relative to the continuation of the 
iterrupted picnic, which Miss Kate, not to 
be diverted from her plans by the storm, had 
determined, with Mrs. Paxton’s connivance, 
should come off in-doors. As Mrs. Paxton 
gave Aunt Betty her instructions, into the 
details of which the venerable dame entered 
with great zest, Daddy Will indulged in one 
of his complacent chuckles, and when the 
conference was concluded he said, “I see, 
Miss Milly, you’ve l’arned to give in to Miss 
Kate, jis like all de rest of de folks. Well, 
well, she does carry a good many guns; 
ind when she steals her little hand on to 
your arm with a touch as light as a baby’s 
bref, dar ain’t no use tryin’ to hold out agin 
her; it’sonpossible. I’xpect you’ve l’arned 
dat lesson a’ready ?” 

In response Mrs. Paxton laughed gayly, 


so gayly for her that Aunt Betty exclaimed, | 


in delight at the unwonted demonstration, 
“Dat langh does my ole heart good, honey. 
De Lord bless de young lady dat brings de 
sunshine into dis house with her !” 

Nodding a kindly acknowledgment to her 


low in the distance, now rising clear and 
merrily on the ear, and now receding like 
fairy music. Before us is a stately New 
York mansion, every window of which, from 
roof to basement, is ablaze with light, and 
from which issue the hum of gay voices, 
ripples of musical laughter, and the sound 
of light footfalls tripping the measured 
cadence of the dance. Suddenly the hall 
door is thrown wide open, and a flood of 
light pours out upon the night, revealing a 
capacious sleigh in waiting, which is piled 
with warm rugs and furs, and whose impa- 
tient bays are chafing to be gone. Stamp- 
ing back and forth on the sidewalk, a well- 


}coated footman is slapping his sides and 


shoulders with his swinging arms to keep 
his fingers warm; and a coachman sits stiff 
and motionless on the sleigh box expect- 
antly holding the reins. Soon a group of 
ladies and gentlemen crowd the doorway, 
there are sounds of smothered words and 
kisses, and the group dissolves; a portion 
of it, foremost among whom we descry Col- 
onel Hugh Paxton and his bride of an after- 
noon—our winsome, bright-haired Kate— 
descend the steps, and are attended to the 
sleigh by Mr. Dater and Uncle Miles, while 
Mrs. Dater and Mrs. Paxton, with others 
hovering in the rear, remain behind. As 
|the pair pass down the steps, low-voiced 
| and loving greetings come to them from old 
| household friends and servants who are 
ranged on each side, and conspicuous 
among whom we recognize the tall figures 
|}of Daddy Will and Aunt Betty, the latter 
| wearing a turban of magnificent propor- 
| tions and brilliant hues in honor of the oc- 
easion. Sergeant O’Dale is also there, and 
touches his hat with a military salute as 





old nurse, Mrs. Paxton replied to Daddy | the colonel and his bride pass by. At length 


Will, “ Yes, Unele Will, your young mistress 
is very charming, and to fall in love with 


the sleigh is reached, the robes and comfort- 
ers are carefully wrapped round Kate by 


her has been a very sweet and easy lesson} Hugh and her father, the footman ceases 


for me.” 
“Jis so, Miss Milly,” the old man re- 
sponded ; “it’s allers so.” 
IV. 


Our latest glimpse of Daddy Will was a 


brief one—only a momentary reflection of | 


his honest face in the mirror of memory. 


It happened some months after his unex- | 
pected meeting with Aunt Betty; and the | 
scene had shifted from the summery shores | 


of the beautiful lake near which the Paxton 


mansion nestled in green seclusion, to a| 
broad street in the suburbs of our greatest | 


city. It is a clear, cold, star-lit winter 


hight. The ground is covered with a soft | 


| whipping his sides and mounts the box, the 

coachman relaxes from his statue-like rigid- 
ity, “Good-by, papa,” “Good-by, mamma,” 
“Good-by, Daddy Will,’ come from behind 
| the pile of furs, and the sleigh dashes off 
|into the crisp and star-lit night amid a 
shower of lucky shoes and a peal of good 
wishes from the crowded porch. Daddy 
Will and the sergeant linger behind till all 
the others have re-entered the house, and 
when at last they too turn to follow, we 
overhear the faithful old man remark, with 
an exultant chuckle, to his friend the ser- 
| geant, “I allers said our Miss Kate was born 
|to make some man mis’able, and I ain’t dis- 
app’inted.” 
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MACLEOD 
CHAPTER XX. 
OTTER-SKINS. 
. H, pappy,” said Miss Gertrnde White 
to her father—and she pretended 
to sigh as she spoke—“ this is a change in- 
deed !” 

They were driving up to the gate of the 
small cottage in South Bank. It was the 
end of October. In the gardens they pass- 
ed the trees were almost bare, though such 
leaves as hung sparsely on the branches of 
the chestnuts and maples were ablaze with 
russet and gold in the misty sunshine. 

“Tn another week,” she continued, “there 
will not be a leaf left. I dare say there is 
not a single geranium in the garden. All 
hands on deck to pipe a farewell. 








‘Thr Matten, lebt wohl, 
Ihr sonnigen Weiden 
Der Senne muss scheiden, 
Der Sommer ist hin.’ 


Farewell to the blue mountains of Newcas- 
tle, and the sun-lit valleys of Liverpool, and 
the silver water-falls of Leeds; the summer 
is indeed over; and a very nice and pleas- 
ant summer we have had of it.” 

The flavor of sarcasm running through 
this affected sadness vexed Mr. White, and 
he answered, sharply : 

“T think you have little reason to grum- 
ble over a tour which has so distinctly add- 
ed to your reputation.” 

“T was not aware,” said she, with a cer- 
tain careless sauciness of manner, “ that an 
actress was allowed to have a reputation— 
at least, there are always plenty of people 
anxious enough to take it away.” 

“Gertrude,” said he, sternly, “what do 
you mean by this constant carping? Do 
you wish to cease to be an actress? or what 
in all the world do you want ?” 

“To cease to be an actress?” she said, with 
a mild wonder, and with the sweetest of 
smiles, as she prepared to get out of the 
open door of the cab. “Why, don’t you 
know, pappy, that a leopard can not change 
his spots, or an Ethiopian his skin? Take 
care of the step, pappy. That’s right. Come 
here, Marie, and give the cabman a hand 
with this portmanteau.” 

Miss White was not grumbling at all— 
but on the contrary was quite pleasant and 
cheerful—when she entered the small house 
and found herself once more at home. 

“Oh, Carry,” she said, when her sister fol- 
lowed her into her room, “ you don’t know 
what it is to get back home after having 
been bandied from one hotel to another ho- 
tel, and from one lodging-house to another 
lodging-house, for goodness knows how 
long.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Miss Carry, with such 
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marked coldness that her sister turned to 
her. 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“What is the matter with you?” the youn- 
ger sister retorted, with sudden fire, | « Do 
you know that your letters to me have 
quite disgraceful ?” 

“You are crazed, child—you wrote some- 
thing about it the other day; I could yo: 
make out what you meant,” said Miss 
White; and she went to the glass to see 
that the beautiful brown hair had not been 
too much disarranged by the removal of 
her bonnet. 

“It is you are crazed, Gertrude White,” 
said Carry, who had apparently picked up 
from some melodrama the notion that it was 
rather effective to address a person by her 
full name: “Tam really ashamed of you 
that you should have let yourself be be- 
witched by a parcel of beasts’ skins. I de- 
clare that your ravings about the High- 
lands, and fairies, and trash of that sort 
have been only fit for a penny journal—” 

Miss White turned and stared—as well 
she might. This indignant person of four- 
teen had flashing eyes and a visage of wrath. 
The pale, calm, elder sister only remarked, 
in that deep-toned and gentle voice of hers: 

“Your language is pretty considerably 

strong, Carry. I don’t know what has 
aroused such a passion in you. Because | 
wrote to you about the Highlands? Be- 
cause I sent you that collection of legends? 
Because it seemed to me, when I was in a 
wretched hotel in some dirty town, I would 
rather be away yachting or driving with 
some one of the various parties of people 
whom I know, and who had mostly gone to 
Scotland this year? If you are jealous of 
the Highlands, Carry, I will undertake to 
root out the name of every mountain and 
lake that has got hold of my affections.” 

She was turning away again, with a quiet 
smile on her face, when her younger sister 
arrested her. 

“What's that?” said she, so sharply, and 
extending her forefinger so suddenly, that 
Gertrude almost shrank back. 

“What’s what?” she said, in dismay— 
fearing perhaps to hear of an adder being 
on her shoulder. 

“You know, perfectly well,” said Miss Car- 
ry, vehemently, “it is the Macleod tartan.” 

Now the truth was that Miss White’s 
travelling dress was of an unrelieved gray, 
the only scrap of color about her costume 
being a tiny thread of tartan ribbon that 
just showed in front of her collar. 

“The Macleod tartan ?” said the elder sis- 
ter, demurely. “And what if it were the 
Macleod tartan ?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
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vy! There was quite enough occasion 


fur people to talk in the way he kept com- | 
ing here; and now you make a parade of it; | 
tod ask people to look at you wearing a | 

ive of servitude; you say, ‘Oh, here I} 


am. and I am quite ready to be your wife 
when you ask me, Sir Keith Macleod.’ ” 
[here was no flush of anger in the fair 


mure amusement in the downcast eyes. 
“Dear me, Carry,” said she, with great 
innocence, “the profession of an actress 
must be looking up in public estimation 
when such a rumor as that could even get 
into existence. And so people have been 
so kind as to suggest that Sir Keith Mac- 
and proudest families in the kingdom, would 
not be above marrying a poor actress who 


P . . | 
has her living to earn, and who is sup- 


“Who told you that story ?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“ Sir Keith Macleod,” the elder sister said, 
without thinking. 

“Then he has been writing to you?” 

* Certainly.” 

She marched out of the room. Gertrude 


| White, unconscious of the fierce rage she 
and placid face; but rather a look of de- | 


| 


had aroused, carelessly proceeded with her 
toilet, trying now one flower and now an- 
other in the ripples of her sun-brown hair, 
but finally discarding these half-withered 
things for a narrow band of blue velvet. 


“**Threescore of nobles rode up the king’s ha’,’” 


|she was humming thoughtlessly to herself 
leod, the representative of one of the oldest 


ported by the half crowns and half sover- | 


eigus of the public? And indeed I think 
it would look very well to have him loiter- 
ing about the stage-doors of provincial thea- 
tres until his wife should be ready to come 
out; and would he bring his gillies, and 
keepers, and head foresters, and put them 
into the pit to applaud her? Really, the 
réle you have cut out for a Highland gen- 
tleman—” 

“A Highland gentleman!” exclaimed Car- 
ry. “A Highland pauper! But you are 
quite right, Gerty, to laugh at the rumor. 
Of course it is quite ridiculous. It is quite 
ridiculous to think that an actress whose 
fame is all over England—who is sought 
after by every body, and the popularest 
favorite ever seen—would give up every 
thing and go away and marry an ignorant 
Highland savage, and look after his calves 
and his cows and hens for him. That is in- 
deed ridiculous, Gerty.” 

“Very well, then, put it out of your mind, 


and never let me hear another word about | 


it,” said the popularest favorite, as she un- 
did the bit of tartan ribbon; “and if it is 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| tard we have? 


any great comfort to you to know, this is | 


not the Macleod tartan, but the MacDougal 
tartan, and you may put it in the fire if you 
like.” 

Saying which she threw the bit of cos- 
tume which had given so great offense on 
the table. The discomfited Carry looked 
at it, but would not touch it. At last she 
said, 

“Where are the skins, Gerty ?” 

“Near Castle Dare,” answered Miss White, 
turning to get something else for her neck, 


“there is a steep hill, and the road comes | 


over it. When you climb to the top of the 
hill and sit down, the fairies will carry you 
right to the bottom, if you are in a proper 
frame of mind. But they won’t appear at 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as she stood with her hands uplifted to her 
head, revealing the beautiful, lines of her 
figure, 

‘**But bonnie Glenogie’s the flower o’ them a’; 

Wi’ his milk-white steed and his coal-black e’e: 

Glenogie, dear mither, Glenogie for me!’” 

At length she had finished, and was ready 
to proceed to her immediate work of over- 
hauling domestic affairs. When Keith Mac- 
leod was struck by the exceeding neatness 
and perfection of arrangement in this small 
house, he was in no wise the victim of any 
stage effect. Gertrude White was at all 
times and in all seasons a precise and accu- 
rate house-mistress. Harassed, as an act- 
ress must often be, by other cares; some- 
times exhausted with hard work; perhaps 
tempted now and again by the self-satisfac- 
tion of a splendid triumph to let meaner 
coneerns go unheeded ; all the same she al- 
lowed nothing to interfere with her domes- 
tic duties. 

“Gerty,” her father said, impatiently, to 
her a day or two before they left London 
for the provinces, “ what is the use of your 
going down to these stores yourself? Sure- 
ly you can send Jane or Marie. You really 
waste far too much time over the veriest 


| tritfles: how can it matter what sort of mus- 


> 


“And indeed I am glad to have some- 
thing to convince me that I am a human 
being and a woman,” she had said, instant- 
ly; “something to be myself in. I believe 
Providence intended me to be the manager 
of a Swiss hotel.” 

This was one of the first occasions on 
which she had revealed to her father that 
she had been thinking a good deal about 
her lot in life, and was perhaps beginning 
to doubt whether the struggle to become a 
great and famous actress was the only thing 
worth living for. But he paid little atten- 
tion to it at the time. He had a vague im- 
pression that it was scarcely worth discuss- 
ing about. He was pretty well convinced 
that his daughter was clever enough to ar- 


all unless you are at peace with all men. I] gue herself into any sort of belief about 
will show you the skins when you are in aj herself, if she should take some fantastic 


proper frame of mind, Carry.” 


| notion into her head. It was not until that 
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night in Manchester that he began to fear 
there might be something serious in these 
expressions of discontent. 

On this bright October morning Miss Ger- 
trude White was about to begin her domes- 
tic inquiries, and was leaving her room 
humming cheerfully to herself something 
about the bonnie Glenogie of the song, 
when she was again stopped by her sister, 
who was carrying a bundle. 

“T have got the skins,” she said, gloomily. 
“Jane took them out.” 

“Will you look at them?” the sister said, 
kindly. ‘They are very pretty. If they 
were not a present, I would give them to 
you to make a jacket of them.” 

“T wear them?” said she. “Not likely!” 

Nevertheless she had sufficient womanly 
curiosity to let her elder sister open the 
parcel; and then she took up the otter- 
skins one by one, and looked at them. 

“T don’t think much of them,” she said. 

The other bore this taunt patiently. 

“They are only big moles, aren’t they? 
And I thought mole-skin was only worn by 
working people.” 

“T am a working person too,” Miss Ger- 
trude White said; “but in any case I think 
a jacket of these skins will look lovely.” 

“Oh, do you think so? Well, you can’t 
say much for the smell of them.” 

“Tt is no more disagreeable than the 
smell of a seal-skin jacket.” 

She laid down the last of the skins, with 
some air of disdain. 

“Tt will be a nice series of trophies, any- 
way—showing you know some one who 
goes about spending his life in killing inof- 
fensive animals.” 

“ Poor Sir Keith Macleod! What has he 
done to offend you, Carry ?” 

Miss Carry turned her head away for a 
minute; but presently she boldly faced her 
sister. 

“Gerty, you don’t mean to marry a beau- 
ty man!” 

Gerty looked considerably puzzled; but 
her companion continued, vehemently : 

“How often have I heard you say you 
would never marry a beauty man—a man 
who has been brought up in front of the 
looking-glass—who is far too well satisfied 
with his own good looks to think of any 
thing or any body else! Again and again 
you have said that, Gertrude White. You 
told me, rather than marry a self-satisfied 
coxcomb, you would marry a misshapen 
ugly little man, so that he would worship 
you all the days of your life for your con- 
descension and kindness.” 

“Very well, then!” 

“And what is Sir Keith Macleod but a 
beauty man?” 

“He is not!” and for once the elder sister 
betrayed some feeling in the proud tone of 
her yoice. “He is the manliest-looking 











man that I have ever seen, and I have sex n 
a good many more men than you. There ig 
not a man you know whom he could pot 
throw across the canal down there. gir 
Keith Macleod a beauty man! I think jp 
could take on a good deal more polishing, 
and curling, and smoothing without any 
great harm. If I was in any danger, I know 
which of all the men I have seen I would 
rather have in front of me—with his arms 
free; and I don’t suppose he would be think- 
ing of any looking-glass! If you want to 
know about the race he represents, read 
English history, and the story of England's 
wars. If you go to India, or China, or Af. 
rica, or the Crimea, you will hear something 
about the Macleods, I think!” ;: 

Carry began to cry. 

“You silly thing, what is the matter with 
you?” Gertrude White exclaimed; but of 
course her arm was round her sister’s neck, 

“Tt is true, then.” 

“What is true ?” 

“What people say.” 

“What do people say ?” 

“That you will marry Sir Keith Macleod.” 

“Carry !” she said, angrily. “I can’t im- 
agine who has been repeating such idiotic 
stories to you. I wish people would mind 
their own business. Sir Keith Macleod mar- 
ry me!” 

“Do you mean to say he has never asked 
you?” Carry said, disengaging herself, and 
fixing her eyes on her sister’s face. 

“ Certainly not,” was the decided answer; 
but all the same Miss Gertrude White’s fore- 
head and cheeks flushed slightly. 

“Then you know that he means to—and 
that is why you have been writing to me, 
day after day, about the romance of the 
Highlands, and fairy stories, and the pleas- 
ure of people who could live without caring 
for the public. Oh, Gerty, why won’t you 
be frank with me, and let me know the 
worst at once ?” 

“Tf I gave you a box on the ears,” she 
said, laughing, “that would be the worst 
at once; and I think it would serve you 
right for listening to such tittle-tattle, and 
letting your head be filled with nonsense. 
Haven’t you sufficient sense to know that 
you ought not to compel me to speak of 
such a thing—absurd as it is? I can not 
go on denying that I am about to become 
the wife of Tom, Dick, or Harry; and you 
know the stories that have been going 
about for years past. Who was I last? 
The wife of a Russian nobleman who gam- 
bled away all my earnings at Homburg. 
You are fourteen now, Carry; you should 
have more sense.” 

Miss Carry dried her eyes, but she mourn- 
fully shook her head. There were the otter- 
skins lying on the table. She had seen 
plenty of the absurd paragraphs about her 
sister which good-natured friends had cut 
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t of provincial and foreign papers, and | 
rwarded to the small family at South 
wk. But the mythical Russian noble- | 
»n had never sent a parcel of otter-skins. | 
These were palpable, and not to be explain- 
ed away. She sorrowfully left the room, 
uncony ineed. 

{nd now Miss Gertrude White set to work 

h a will; and no one who was only fa- 
ar with her outside her own house would 
have recognized in this shifty, practical, in- 

istrious person, who went so thoroughly 
ito all the details of the small establish- 
ment, the lady who, when she went abroad 
among the gayeties of the London season, 
was so eagerly sought after, and flattered, 
und petted, and made the object of all man- 
ner of delicate attentions. Her father, who 
suspected that her increased devotion to 
these domestic duties was but part of that 
rebellious spirit she had recently betrayed, | 
had nevertheless to confess that there was | 
no one but herself whom he could trust to | 
arrange his china and dust his curiosities. 
And how could he resent her giving instruc- 
tions to the cook, when it was his own din- 
ner that profited thereby ? 

“Well, Gerty,” he said, that evening after 
dinner, “ what do you think about Mr. s 
offer? It is very good-natured of him to let 
you have the ordering of the drawing-room 
scene; for you can have the furniture and 
the color to suit your own costume.” 

“Indeed I shall have nothing whatever 
to do with it,” said she, promptly. “The 
furniture at home is enough for me. I 
don’t wish to become the upholsterer of a 
theatre.” 

“You are very ungrateful, then. Half 

he effect of a modern comedy is lost be- 
cause the people appear in rooms which re- 
semble nothing at all that people ever lived 
in. Here isaman who gives you carte blanche 
to put a modern drawing-room on the stage ; 
and your part would gain infinitely from 
having real surroundings. I consider it a 
very flattering offer.” 

“And perhaps it is, pappy,” said she; 
“but I think I do enough if I get through 
my own share of the work. And it is very 
silly of him to want me to introduce a song 
into this part too. He knows I can’t sing—” 

“Gerty !” her sister said. 

“Oh, you know as well as I. I can get 
through a song well enough in a room; but 
I have not enough voice for a theatre; and 
although he says it is only to make the 
drawing-room scene more realistic, and that 
I need not sing to the front, that is all non- 
sense. I know what it is meant for—to 
catch the gallery. Now I refuse to sing for 
the gallery.” 

This was decided enough. 

“What was the song you put into your 
last part, Gerty ?” her sister asked. “I saw 





“Tt was a Scotch one, Carry; I don’t 
think you know it.” 

“T wonder it was not a Highland one,” 
her sister said, rather spitefully. 

“Oh, I have a whole colleetion of High- 
land ones now. Would you like to hear 
one? Would you, pappy ?” 

She went and fetched the book, and open- 
ed the piano. 

“Tt is an old air that belonged to Scarba,” 
she said; and then she sang, simply and pa- 
thetically enough, the somewhat stiff and 
cumbrous English translation of the Gaelic 
words. It was the song of the exiled Mary 
Macleod, who, sitting on the shores of “ sva- 
worn Mull,” looks abroad on the lonely isl- 
ands of Scarba, and Islay, and Jura, and 
laments that she is far away from her own 
home. 

“How do you like it, pappy?” she said, 
when she had finished. “It is a pity I do 
not know the Gaelic. They say that when 
the chief heard these verses repeated, he let 
the old woman go back to her own home.” 
One of the two listeners, at all events, 
did not seem to be particularly struck by 
the pathos of Mary Macleod’s lament. She 
walked up to the piano. 

“Where did you get that book, Gerty ?” 
she said, in a firm voice. 

“Where?” said the other, innocently. “In 
Manchester, I think it was, I bought it.” 

But before she had made the explanation, 
Miss Carry, convinced that this too had 
come from her enemy, had seized the book 
and turned to the title-page. Neither on 
title-page nor on fly-leaf, however, was 
there any inscription. 

“Did you think it had come with the 
otter-skins, Carry?” the elder sister said, 
laughing; and the younger one retired, 
baftled and chagrined, but none the less 
resolved that before Gertrude White com- 
pletely gave herself up to this blind infatu- 
ation for a savage country and for one of its 
worthless inhabitants, she would have to 
run the gauntlet of many a sharp word of 
warning and reproach. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN LONDON AGAIN. 


On through the sleeping counties rushed 
the train—passing woods, streams, fertile 
valleys, and clustering villages all palely 
shrouded in the faint morning mist that had 
a sort of suffused and hidden sunlight in it: 
the world had not yet awoke. But Macleod 
knew that ere he reached London people 
would be abroad, and he almost shrank 
from meeting the look of these thousands 
of eager faces. Would not some of them 
guess his errand? Would he not be sure to 





something in the papers about it.” 


}run against a friend of hers—an acquaint- 
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ance of his own? It was with a strange 
sense of fear that he stepped out and on to 
the platform at Euston Station; he glanced 
up and down: if she were suddenly to con- 
front his eyes! A day or two ago it seemed 
as if innumerable leagues of ocean lay be- 
tween him and her, so that the heart grew 
sick with thinking of the distance; now 
that he was in the same town with her, he 
felt so close to her that he could almost 
hear her breathe. 

Major Stuart has enjoyed a sound night’s 
rest, and was now possessed of quite enough 
good spirits and loquacity for two. He 
scarcely observed the silence of his compan- 
ion. Together they rattled away through 
this busy, eager, immense throng, until they 
got down to the comparative quiet of Bury 
Street; and here they were fortunate enough 
to find not only that Macleod’s old rooms 
were unoccupied, but that his companion 
could have the corresponding chambers on 
the floor above. They changed their at- 
tire; had breakfast ; and then proceeded to 
discuss their plans for the day. Major Stu- 
art observed that he was in no hurry to in- 
vestigate the last modifications of the dry- 
ing-machines. It would be necessary to 
write and appoint an interview before go- 
ing down into Essex. He had several calls 
to make in London: if Macleod did not see 
him before, they should meet at seven for 
dinner. Macleod saw him depart without 
any great regret. 

When he himself went outside it was al- 
ready noon, but the sun had not yet broken 
through the mist, and London seemed cold, 
and lifeless, and deserted. He did not know 
of any one of his former friends being left 
in the great and lonely city. He walked 
along Piceadilly, and saw how many of the 
houses were shut up. The beautiful foliage 
of the Green Park had vanished, and here 
and there a red leaf hung on a withered 
branch. And yet, lonely as he felt in walk- 
ing through this crowd of strangers, he was 
nevertheless possessed with a nervous and 
excited fear that at any moment he might 
have to quail before the inquiring glance of 
a certain pair of calm, large eyes. Was 
this, then, really Keith Macleod who was 
haunted by these fantastic troubles? Had 
he so little courage that he dared not go 
boldly up to her house and hold out his 
hand to her? As he walked along this 
thoroughfare, he was looking far ahead; 
and when any tall and slender figure ap- 
peared that might by any possibility be 
taken for hers, he watched it with a nerv- 
ous interest that had something of dread in 
it. So much for the high courage born of 
love! 

It was with some sense of relief that he 
entered Hyde Park, for here there were few- 
er people. And as he walked on, the day 
brightened. A warmer light began to suf- 
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fuse the pale mist lying over the black-green 
masses of rhododendrons, the leafless trees 
the damp grass-plots, the empty chairs: ayq 
as he was regarding a group of people on 
horseback who, almost at the summit of tle 
red hill, seemed about to disappear into the 
mist, behold! a sudden break in the sky: 4 
silvery gleam shot athwart from the south, 

so that these distant figures grew almost 

black ; and presently the frail sunshine of 

November was streaming all over the red 

ride and the raw green of the grass. His 

spirits rose somewhat. When he reached 

the Serpentine the sunlight was shining 

on the rippling blue water; and there were 

pert young ladies of ten or twelve feeding 

the ducks; and away on the other side 

there was actually an island amid the 

blue ripples; and the island, if it was 

not as grand as Staffa nor as green as 

Ulva, was nevertheless an island, and it 

was pleasant enough to look at, with its 
bushes, and boats, and white swans. Ani 
then he bethought him of his first walks ly 

the side of this little lake—when Osear was 
the only creature in London he had to con- 
cern himself with—when each new day was 
only a brighter holiday than its predecessor 
—when he was of opinion that London was 
the happiest and most beautiful place in the 
world. And of that bright morning, too, 
when he walked through the empty streets 
at dawn, and came to the peacefully tlow- 
ing river. 

These idle meditations were suddenly in- 
terrupted. Away along the bank of the 
lake his keen eye could make out a figure, 
which, even at that distance, seemed so 
much to resemble one he knew that his 
heart began to beat quick. Then the dress 
—all of black, with a white hat and white 
gloves—was not that of the simplicity that 
had always so great an attraction for her? 
And he knew that she was singularly fond 
of Kensington Gardens; and might she not 
be going thither for a stroll before going 
back to the Piccadilly Theatre? He hast- 
ened his steps. He soon began to gain on 
the stranger; and the nearer he got, the 
more it seemed to him that he recognized 
the graceful walk and carriage of this slen- 
der woman. She passed under the archway 
of the bridge. When she had emerged from 
the shadow she paused for a moment or 
two to look at the ducks on the lake; and 
this arch of shadow seemed to frame a 
beautiful sun-lit picture—the single figure 
against a background of green bushes. 
And if this were indeed she, how splendid 
the world would all become in a moment! 
In his eagerness of anticipation he forgot 
his fear. What would she say? Was he 
to hear her laugh once more? And take 
her hand? Alas! when he got close enough 
to make sure, he found that this beautiful 
figure belonged to a somewhat pretty mid- 


and 





aged lady, who had brought a bag of 


The 


po with her to feed the ducks. 
world grew empty again. He passed on in 
sort of dream. He only knew he was in| 
Kensington Gardens, and that once or twice 
he had waiked with her down those broad | 
alleys in the happy summer-time of tlowers 
and sunshine and the scent of limes. Now 
re was a pale blue mist in the open 
vlades, and a gloomy purple instead of the | 
brilliant green of the trees; and the cold | 
wind that came across rustled the masses | 
if brown and orange leaves that were lying 
scattered on the ground. He got a little 
more interested when he neared the Round | 
Pond; for the wind had freshened, and there 
several handsome craft out there on | 
the raging deep, braving well the sudden | 
syualls that laid them right on their beam | 
ends, and then let them come staggering 
and dripping up to windward, But there | 
were two small boys there who had brought | 
with them a tiny vessel of home-made build, | 
with a couple of lug-sails, a jib, and no rud- 
and it was a great disappointment to | 
them that this nondescript craft would | 
move, if it moved at all, in an uncertain 
circle. Macleod came to their assistance 

got a bit of floating stick, and carved out | 
of a rude rudder, altered the sails, and | 
altogether put the ship into such sea-going | 
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der; 


trim that, when she was fairly launched, | 
she kept a pretty good course for the other | 
where, doubtless, she arrived in safety 
and discharged her passengers and cargo. 
He was almost sorry to part with the two 
small ship-owners. They almost seemed to 
him the only people he knew in London. 
But surely he had not come all the way | 
from Castle Dare to walk about Kensington | 
Gardens? What had become of that in- 
tense longing to see her—to hear her speak 
that had made his life at home a constant | 
torment and misery? Well, it still held | 
possession of him; but all the same there | 
was this indefinable dread that held him | 
back. Perhaps he was afraid that he would | 
have to confess to her the true reason for 
his having come to London. Perhaps he 
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ting in the stalls close to the orchestra were, 


| by reason of the glare of the foot-lights, 
| quite invisible to her. 


Might he not, then, 
get into some corner where, himself unseen, 
he might be so near her that he could al- 
most stretch out his hand to her, and take 
her hand, and tell by its warmth and throb- 


| bing that it was a real woman, and not a 
| dream, that filled his heart ? 


Major Stuart was put off by some ex- 
cuse, and at eight o’clock Macleod walked 
up to the theatre. He drew near with some 


| apprehension; it almost seemed to him as 


though the man in the box-office recognized 
him, and knew the reason for his demanding 
one of those stalls. 
there was no 


He got it easily enough; 
great run on the new piece, 
was the 
heroine. He made his way along the nar- 
row corridors; he passed into the glare of 
the house; he took his seat with his ears 
dinned by the loud music, and waited. He 
paid no heed to his neighbors; he had al- 
ready twisted up the programme so that he 
could not have read it if he had wished; he 
was aware mostly of a sort of slightly chok- 


| ing sensation about the throat. 


When Gertrude White did appear—she 
came in unexpectedly—he almost uttered a 
cry; and it would have been a ery of de- 
For there was the flesh-and-blood 
woman, a thousand times more interesting, 
and beautiful, and lovable than all his fan- 
cied pictures of her. Look how she walks 
—how simply and gracefully she takes off 
her hat and places it on the table! Look at 


| the play of light and life and gladness on 
| her face—-at the eloquence of her eyes! 


He 


had been thinking of her eyes as too calmly 


| observant and serious: he saw them now, 
jand was amazed at the difference—they 
| seemed to have so much clear light in them, 


and pleasant laughter. He did not fear at 
all that she should see him. She was so 
near—he wished he could take her hand, 
and lead her away. What concern had 
these people around with her? This was 
Gertrude White—whom he knew. She was 


| a friend of Mrs. Ross’s; she lived in a quiet 


feared he might find her something entirely | little home, with an affectionate and pro- 
(different from the creature of his dreams. | voking sister; she had a great admiration 
At all events, as he returned to his rooms | for Oscar the collie; she had the whitest 
and sat down by himself to think over all hand in the world as she offered you some 
the things that might accrue from this step | salad at the small, neat table. What was 
of his, he only got further and further into | she doing here—amid all this glaring sham 
a haze of nervous indecision. One thing |—before all these people? “Come away 
only was clear to him. With all his hatred | quickly!” his heart cried to her. “ Quick— 
and jealousy of the theatre, to the theatre | quick—let us get away together: there is some 
that night he would have to go. He could | mistake—some illusion: outside you will breathe 
not know that she was so near to him—that the fresh air, and get into the reality of the world 
at a certain time and place he could certain- | again ; and you will ask about Oscar, and young 
ly see her and listen to her—without go- | Ogilvie; and ene might hold your hand—your 
ing. He bethought him, moreover, of what | real warm hand—and perhaps hold it tight, and 
he had once heard her say, that while she | not give it up to any one whatsoever !” His own 
could fairly well make out the people in | hand was trembling with excitement. The 
the galleries and boxes, those who were sit- | eagerness of delight with which he listened 
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to every word uttered by the low-toned and 
gentle voice was almost painful; and yet 
he knew it not. He was as one demented. 
This was Gertrude White—speaking, walk- 
ing, smiling, a fire of beauty in her clear 
eyes, her parted lips when she laughed let- 
ting the brilliant light just touch for an in- 
stant the milk-white teeth. This was no 
pale Rose Leaf at all—no dream or vision— 
but the actual laughing, talking, beautiful 
woman, who had more than ever of that 
strange graze and witchery about her that 
had fascinated him when first he saw her. 
She was so near that he could have thrown 
a rose to her—a red rose full blown and full 
scented. He forgave the theatre—or rather 
he forgot it—in the unimaginable delight of 
being so near to her. And when at length 
she left the stage, he had no jealousy at all 
of the poor people who remained there to 
go through their marionette business. He 
hoped they might all become great actors 
and actresses. He even thought he would 
try to get to understand the story—seeing 
he should have nothing else to do until 
Gertrude White came back again. 

Now Keith Macleod was no more ignorant 
or innocent than any body else; but there 
was one social misdemeanor—a mere pecca- 
dillo, let us say—that was quite unintelli- 
gible to him. He could not understand 
how a man could go flirting after a married 
woman; and still less could he understand 
how a married woman should, instead of 
attending to her children and her house 
and such matters, make herself ridiculous 
by aping girlhood and pretending to have a 
lover. He had read a great deal about this, 
and he was told it was common; but he did 
not believe it. The same authorities as- 
sured him that the women of England were 
drunkards in secret; he did not believe it. 
The same authorities insisted that the sole 
notion of marriage that occupied the head 
of an English girl of our own day was as to 
how she should sell her charms to the high- 
est bidder; he did not believe that either. 
And indeed he argued with himself, in con- 
sidering to what extent books and plays 
could be trusted in such matters, that in 
one obvious case the absurdity of these al- 
legations was proved. If France were the 
France of French playwrights and novel- 
ists, the whole business of the country 
would come to a stand-still. If it was the 
sole and constant occupation of every adult 
Frenchman to run after his neighbor's wife, 
how could bridges be built, taxes collected, 
fortifications planned? Surely a French- 
man must sometimes think—if only by ac- 
cident—of something other than his neigh- 
bor’s wife? Macleod laughed to himself, 
in the solitude of Castle Dare, and con- 
temptuously flung the unfinished paper- 
covered novel aside. 

But what was his surprise and indigna- 
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tion—his shame, even—on finding that this 
very piece in which Gertrude White Was 
acting was all about a jealous husband, 
and a gay and thoughtless wife, and a vil- 
lain who did not at all silently plot her 
ruin, but frankly confided his aspirations to 
a mutual friend, and rather sought for sy1p- 
pathy ; while she, Gertrude White herself 
had, before all these people, to listen to aa 
vances which, in her innocence, she was pot 
supposed to understand. As the play pro- 
ceeded, his brows grew darker and darker, 
And the husband, who ought to have beey 
the guardian of his wife’s honor? Well, 
the husband in this rather poor play was a 
creation that is common in modern English 
drama. He represented one idea at least 
that the English playwright has certainly 
not borrowed from the French stage. Moral 
worth is best indicated by a sullen demean- 
or. The man who has a pleasant manner is 
dangerous and a profligate; the virtuous 
man—the true-hearted Englishman—con- 
ducts himself as a boor, and proves the 
goodness of his nature by his silence and 
his sulks. The hero of this trumpery piece 
was of this familiar type. He saw the gay 
fascinator coming about his house; but he 
was too proud and dignified to interfere, 
He knew of his young wife becoming the 
by-word of his friends; but he only clasp- 
ed his hands on his forehead, and sought 
solitude, and scowled as a man of virtue 
should. Macleod had paid but little atten- 
tion to stories of this kind when he had 
merely read them; but when the situation 
was visible—when actual people were be- 
fore him—the whole thing looked more real, 
and his sympathies became active enough. 
How was it possible, he thought, for this 
poor dolt to fume and mutter, and let his 
innocent wife go her own way alone and 
unprotected, when there was a door in the 
room, and a window by way of alternative? 
There was one scene in which the faithless 
friend and the young wife were together in 
her drawing-room. He drew nearer to her; 
he spoke softly to her; he ventured to take 
her hand. And while he was looking up 
appealingly to her, Macleod was regarding 
his face. He was calculating to himself the 
precise spot between the eyes where a man’s 
knuckles would most effectually tell; and 
his hand was clinched, and his teeth set 
hard. There was a look on his face which 
would have warned any gay young man 
that when Macleod should marry, his wife 
would need no second champion. 

But was this the atmosphere by which 
she was surrounded? It is needless to say 
that the piece was proper enough. Virtue 
was triumphant; vice compelled to sneak 
off discomfited. The indignant outburst of 
shame and horror and contempt on the part 
of the young wife, when she came to know 
what the villain’s suave intentions really 
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MACLEOD 
meant, gave Miss 
1 rtunity of displaying her histrionic gifts; 
nd the public applauded vehemently ; but 
Macleod had no pride in her triumph. He 
Was & 
jonest-hearted Englishman so far recovered 
eyeech as to declare that his confidence in 
lis wife was restored, and so far forgot his 
stolidity of face and demeanor as to point 
out to. the villain the way to the door 
stead of kicking him thither. Macleod 
eathed more freely when he knew that 
Gertrude White was now about to go away 
to the shelter and quiet of her own home. 
He went back to his rooms, and tried to 
forget the precise circumstances in which 
he had just seen her. 

But not to forget herself. A new glad- 
ness filled his heart when he thought of her 

thought of her not now as a dream or a 
vision, but as the living and breathing 
woman whose musical laugh seemed still to 
be ringing in his ears. He could see her 
plainly—the face all charged with life and 
loveliness; the clear bright eyes that he had 
no longer any fear of meeting; the sweet 
mouth with its changing smiles. When 
Major Stuart 


Il 
] 
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eager, talkative; full of high spirits and 
friendliness; he joked his friend about his 
playing truant from his wife. He was anx- 
ious to know all about the major’s adven- 
tures, and pressed him to have but one 
other cigar, and vowed that he would take 
him on the following evening to the only 
place in London where a good dinner could 
be had. There was gladness in his eyes, a 
careless satisfaction in his manner; he was 
ready to do any thing, go any where. This 
was more like the Macleod of old. Major 
Stuart came to the conclusion that the at- 
mosphere of London had had a very good 
effect on. his friend’s spirits. 

When Macleod went to bed that night 
there were wild and glad desires and re- 
solves in his brain that might otherwise 
have kept him awake but for the fatigue 
he had lately endured. He slept, and he 
dreamed ; and the figure that he saw in his 
dreams—though she was distant, somehow 
—had a look of tenderness in her eyes, and 
she held a red rose in her hand. 


—_——@——— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DECLARATION. 


NOVEMBER though it was, next morning 
broke brilliantly over London. There was 
a fresh west wind blowing; there was a 
clear sunshine filling the thoroughfares; if 
one were on the look-out for picturesque- 
hess even in Bury Street, was there not a 


came home that night he} 
noticed a most marked change in the man- | 
ner of his companion. Macleod was excited, | 


ons 
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OF DARE. 





White an excellent op- | fine touch of color where the softly red chim- 
| ney-pots rose far away into the blue? 
| was not possible to have always around one 
the splendor of the northern sea. 

rlad when the piece ended—when the 


It 


And Macleod would not listen to a word 


| his friend had to say concerning the impor- 


tant business that had brought them both 
to London. 
“To-night, man—to-night; we will ar- 


|range it all to-night,” he would say; and 
| there was a nervous excitement about his 
| manner for which the major could not at all 
| Account. 


“Sha’n’t I see you till the evening, then ?” 
| he asked. 

“No,” Macleod said, looking anxiously out 
of the window, as if he feared some thunder- 
|storm would suddenly shut out the cleat 
jlight of this beautiful morning. “I don’t 
| know —perhaps I may be back before—but 
| at any rate we meet at seven. You will re- 

member seven ?” 

“Indeed I am not likely to forget it,” his 
companion said; for he had been told about 
five-and-thirty times. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Macleod 
| left the house. There was a grateful fresh- 
ness about the morning even here in the 
middle of London. People looked cheerful ; 
Piccadilly was thronged with idlers come 
out to enjoy the sunshine; there was still a 
leaf or two fluttering on the trees in the 
Why should this man go eagerly 
tearing away northward in a hansom, with 
an anxious and absorbed look on his face, 
when every body seemed inclined to saunter 
leisurely along, breathing the sweet wind, 
and feeling the sunlight on their cheek ? 

It was scarcely half past eleven when 
Macleod got out of the hansom, and opened 
a small gate, and walked up to the door of 
a certain house. He was afraid she had al- 
ready gone. He was afraid she might resent 
his calling at so unusual an hour. He was 
afraid—of a thousand things. And when, 
at last, the trim maid-servant told him that 
Miss White was within, and asked him to 
step into the drawing-room, it was almost 
as one in a dream that he followed her. As 
one in a dream, truly; but nevertheless he 
saw every object around him with a marvel- 
lous vividness. Next day he could recollect 
every feature of the room—the empty fire- 
place, the black-framed mirror, the Chinese 
fans, the small cabinets with their shelves 
of blue and white, and the large open book 
on the table, with a bit of tartan lying on it. 
These things seemed to impress themselves 
on his eyesight involuntarily ; for he was in 
reality intently listening for a soft footfall 
outside the door. He went forward to this 
open book. It was a volume of a work on 
the Highland clans—a large and expensive 
| work that was not likely to belong to Mr. 
| White. And this colored figure? It was 


| the representative of the Clan Macleod; and 
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this bit of cloth that lay on the open book 
was of the Macleod tartan. He withdrew 
quickly, as though he had stumbled on some 
dire secret. He went to the window. He 
saw only leafless trees now, and withered 
flowers, with the clear sunshine touching 
the sides of houses and walls that had in 
the summer months been quite invisible. 

There was a slight noise behind him; he 
turned, and all the room seemed filled with a 
splendor of light and of life as she advanced 
to him—the clear, beautiful eyes full of 
gladness, the lips smiling, the hand frankl* 
extended. And of a sudden his heart sank. 
Was it indeed of her, 

“The glory of life, the beauty of the world,” 


that he had dared to dream wild and impos- 
sible dreams? He had set out that morning 
with a certain masterful sense that he would 
face his fate. He had “ taken the world for 
his pillow,” as the Gaelic stories say. But 
at this sudden revelation of the incompara- 
ble grace, and self-possession, and high love- 
liness of this beautiful creature, all his cour- 
age and hopes fled instantly, and he could 
only stammer out excuses for his calling so 
early. He was eagerly trying to make him- 
self out an ordinary visitor. He explained 
that he did not know but that she might be 
going to the theatre during the day. He 
was in London for a short time on business. 
It was an unconscionable hour. 

“But I am so glad to see you,” she said, 
with a perfect sweetness, and her eyes said 
more than her words. ‘Ishould have been 
really vexed if I had heard you had pass- 
ed through London without calling on us. 
Won't you sit down ?” 

As he sat down, she turned for a second, 
and, without any embarrassment, shut the 
big book that had been lying open on the 
table. 

“Tt is very beautiful weather,” she re- 
marked—there was no tremor about her 
fingers, at all events, as she made secure the 
brooch that fastened the simple morning 
dress at the neck—“ only it seems a pity to 
throw away such beautiful sunshine on 
withered gardens and bare trees. We have 
some fine chrysanthemums, though; but I 
confess I don’t like chrysanthemums myself. 
They come ata wrong time. They look un- 


natural. They only remind one of what is 
gone. If we are to have winter, we ought 


to have it out and out; the chrysanthemums 
always seem to me as if they were making a 
pretense—trying to make you believe that 
there was still some life in the dead garden.” 

It was very pretty talk all this about 
chrysanthemums, uttered in the low-toned 
and gentle and musical voice; but some- 
how there was a burning impatience in his 
heart, and a bitter sense of hopelessness ; 
and he felt as though he would cry out in 
his despair. How could he sit there and 





listen to talk about chrysanthemums ? His 
hands were tightly clasped together: | 
heart was throbbing quickly; there was a 
humming in his ears as though somethin« 
there refused to hear about chry santhe. 
mums, 

“T—I saw you at the theatre last night,” 
said he. 

Perhaps it was the abruptness of the re. 
mark that caused the quick blush. She 
lowered her eyes. But all the same she 
said, with perfect self-possession, 

“Did you like the piece ?” 

And he, too: was he not determined to 
play the part of an ordinary visitor? 

“T am not much of a judge,” said he, 
lightly. “The drawing-room scene is very 
pretty. It is very like a drawing-room. |] 
suppose those are real curtains, and real 
pictures ?” 

“Oh yes, it is all real furniture,” said she, 

Thereafter, for a second, blank silence, 
Neither dared to touch that deeper stage 
question that lay next their hearts. But 
when Keith Macleod, in many a word of 
timid suggestion, and in the jesting letter 
he sent her from Castle Dare, had ventured 
upon that dangerous ground, it was not to 
talk about the real furniture of a stage 
drawing-room. However, was not this an 
ordinary morning call? His manner—his 
speech—every thing said so but the tightly 
clasped hands, and perhaps, too, a certain 
intensity of look in the eyes, which seemed 
anxious and constrained. 

“Papa, at least, is proud of our chrysan- 
themums,” said Miss White, quickly getting 
away from the stage question. “He is in 
the garden now. Will you go out and see 
him? Iam sorry Carry has gone to school.” 

She rose. He rose also, and he was about 
to lift his hat from the table, when he sud- 
denly turned to her. 

“A drowning man will cry out—how can 
you prevent his erying out ?” 

She was startled by the change in the 
sound of his voice, and still more by the al- 
most haggard look of pain and entreaty in 
his eyes. He seized her hand; she would 
have withdrawn it, but she could not. 

“You will listen. It is no harm to you. 
I must speak now, or I will die,” said he, 
quite wildly, “and if you think I am mad, 
perhaps you are right, but people have pity 
for a madman. Do you know why I have 
come to London? It is to see you. I could 
bear it no longer—the fire that was burning 
and killing me. Oh, it is no use my saying 
that it is love for you—I do not know what 
it is, but only that I must tell you, and 
you can not be angry with me—you can 
only pity me and go away. That is it—it 
is nothing to you—you can go away.” 

She burst into tears, and snatched her 
hand from him, and with both hands cover- 
ed her face. 


ils 
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Ah!” said he, “is it pain to you that I| face she sheltered with the other, and she 
hould tell you of this madness? But you} was sobbing bitterly. 
, ll forgive me and you will forget it | “ Gertrude,” he said, “ what is it? What 
1 it will not pain you to-morrow or any | do you mean ?” 
ther day. Surely you are not to blame! | The broken voice answered, though her 
ou remember the days when we became | face was turned aside: 
ends—it seems along time ago; butthey|} “It is I who am miserable.” 
re beautiful days, and you were very| “You who are miserable ?” 
id to me, and I was glad I had come to} She turned and looked fair into his face, 
ndon to make so kind a friend. And it | with her eyes all wet, and beautiful, and 
is no fault of yours that I went away | piteous. 
th that sickness of the heart; and how | “Can’t you see? Don’t you understand ?” 
could you know about the burning fire, and|she said. “Oh, my good friend! of all the 
he feeling that if I did not see youI might | men in the world, you are the very last I 
as well be dead? And I am come—and I| would bring trouble to. And I can not be 
you—and now I know no more what is|a hypocrite with you. I feared something 
happen when I go away. And I will call | of this; and now the misery is that I can 
vou Gertrude for once only. Gertrude, sit | not say to you, ‘ Here, take my hand; it is 
iown now—for a moment or two—and do | yours; you have won your bride. I cau 
not grieve any more over what is only a/not do it. If we were both differently sit- 
sfortune. I want to tell you. After I} uated, it might be otherwise.” 
iave spoken, I will go away, and there will | “Tt might be otherwise!” he exclaimed, 
be an end of the trouble.” with a sudden wonder. “Gertrude, what 
She did sit down; her hands were clasped | do you mean? Situated? Is it only that? 
Y piteous despair ; he saw the tear-drops on | Look me in the face, now, and as you are a 
e long beautiful lashes. | true woman tell me—if we were both free 
“And if the drowning man cries?” said | from all situation—if there were no difti- 
he. “It is only a breath. The waves go | culties—nothing to be thought of—could 
ver him, and the world is at peace. And | you give yourself to me? . Would you real- 
hh! do you know that I have taken aj}ly become my wife—you who have all the 
trange faney of late— But _I will not | world flattering you?” 
trouble you with that; you may hear of it| She dared not look him in the face. 
ifterward ; you will understand, and know | There was something about the vehemence 
vou have no blame, and there is an end of | of his manner that almost terrified her. 


| 


trouble. It is quite strange what fancies | But she answered bravely, in the sweet, 


+ 


get into one’s head when one is—sick - | low, trembling voice, and with downcast 
heart-sick. Do you know what I thought | eyes: 
this morning? Will you believe it? Wéill| “If I were to become the wife of any one, 
you let the drowning man cry out in his|it is your wife I would like to be; and I 
madness? Why, I said to myself, ‘ Up, now, | have thought of it. Oh, I can not be a hyp- 
and have courage! Up, now, and be brave, ocrite with you when I see the misery I 
and win a bride as they used to do in the old | have brought you! And I have thought 
stories” And it was you—it was you my of giving up all my present life, and all the 
madness thought of. ‘You will tell her, I| wishes and dreams I have cherished, and 
said to myself, ‘of all the love and the wor- | going away and living the simple life of a 
ship you have for her, and your thinking of | woman. And under whose guidance would 
her by day and by night; and she is a wom- | I try that rather than yours? You made 
an, and she will have pity. Andthenin her| me think. But it is all a dream—a fancy. 
surprise, why— But then you came into It is impossible. It would only bring mis- 
the room: it is only alittle while ago, but it | ery to you and to me.” 
seems for ever and ever away now—and I “But why—but why?” he eagerly ex- 
have only pained you—” | claimed; and there was a new light in his 
She sprang to her feet, her face white, her | face. “Gertrude, if you can say so much, 
lips proud and determined. And for asec-| why not say all? What are obstacles? 
ond she put her hands on his shoulders, and | There can be none if you have the fiftieth 
the wet, full, piteons eyes met his. But as part of the love for me that I have for you. 
rapidly she withdrew them—almost shud- | Obstacles !’—and he laughed with a strange 
dering—and turned away; and her hands | laugh. 
were apart, each clasped, and she bowed She looked up in his face. 
her head. Gertrude White had never acted| “And would it be so great a happiness 
like that on any stage. |for you? That would make up for all the 
And as for him, he stood absolutely dazed trouble Ihave brought you?” she said, wist- 
for a moment, not daring to think what fully; and his answer was to take both her 
that involuntary action might mean. He | hands in his, and there was such a joy in 
stepped forward, with a pale face and a be- his heart that he could not speak at all. 
wildered air, and caught her hand. Her! But she only shook her head, somewhat sad- 
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ly, and withdrew her hands, and sat down 
again by the table. 

“Tt is wrong of me even to think of it,” 
she said. ‘To-day I might say ‘yes,’ and 
to-morrow? You might inspire me with 
courage now, and afterward—I should only 
bring you further pain. I donot know my- 
self. I could not be sure of myself. How 
could I dare drag you into such a terrible 
risk? It is better as it is. The pain you 
are suffering will go. You will come to call 
me your friend; and you will thank me that 
I refused. Perhaps I shall suffer a little 
too,” she added, and once more she rather 
timidly looked up into his face. “You do 
not know the fascination of seeing your 
scheme of life, that you have been dream- 
ing about, just suddenly put before you for 
acceptance; and you want all your com- 
mon-sense to hold back. But I know it 
will be better—better for both of us. You 
must believe me.” 

“T do not believe you, and I will not be- 
lieve you,” said he, with a proud light in 
his eyes; “and now you have said so much, 
I am not going to take any refusal at all. 
Not now. Gertrude, I have courage for both 
of us; when you are timid you will take my 
hand. Say it, then! A word only! You 
have already said all but that!” 

He seemed searcely the same man who 
had appealed to her with the wild eyes and 
the haggard face. His look was radiant and 
proud. He spoke with a firm voice; and yet 
there was a great tenderness in his tone. 

“T am sure you love me,” she said, in a 
low voice. 

“You will see,” he rejoined, with a firm 
confidence. 

“AndIam not going to requite your love 
ill. You are too vehement. You think of 
nothing but the one end toit all. But Iam 
a woman, and women are taught to be pa- 
tient. Now you must let me think about 
all you have said.” 

“ And you do not quite refuse ?” said he. 

She hesitated for a moment or two. 

“T must think for you as well as for my- 
self,” she said, in a searcely andible voice. 
“Give metime. Give me till the end of the 
week.” 

“ At this hour I will come.” 

“And you will believe I have decided for 
the best—that I have tried hard to be fair 
to you as well as myself?” 

“T know you are too true a woman for 
any thing else,” he said; and then he added: 
“ Ah, well, now, you have had enough misery 
for one morning: you must dry your eyes 
now and we will go out into the garden ; 
and if I am not to say any thing of all my 
gratitude to you—why? Because I hope 
there will be many a year to do that in, my 
angel of goodness.” 

She went to fetch a light shawl and a hat; 
he kept turning over the things on the ta- 





ble, his fingers trembling, his eyes seeing 
nothing. If they did see any thing, it wa. 
a vision of the brown moors near Castle 
Dare, and a beautiful creature, clad a!] in 
cream-color and scarlet, drawing near the 
great gray stone house. 

She came into the room again; joy leaped 
to his eyes. 

“Will you follow me?” 

There was a strangely subdued air about 
her manner as she led him to where her f,- 
ther was; perhaps she was rather tired after 
the varied emotions she had experienced: 
perhaps she was still anxious. He was ot 
anxious. It was in a glad way that he ad- 
dressed the old gentleman who stood there 
with a spade in his hand. 

“It is indeed a beautiful garden,” Macleod 
said, looking round on the withered leaves 
and damp soil: “no wonder you look after 
it yourself,” 

“T am not gardening,” the old man said, 
peevishly. “I have been putting a knife 
in the ground—burying the hatchet, you 
might call it. Fancy! A man sees an old 
hunting knife in a shop in Gloucester—a 
hunting knife of the time of Charles L, with 
a beautifully carved ivory handle—and he 
thinks he will make a present of it to me. 
What does he do but go and have it ground 
and sharpened and polished until it looks 
like something sent from Sheffield the day 
before yesterday !” 

“You ought to be very pleased, pappy, you 
got it at all,” said Gertrude White; but she 
was looking elsewhere—and rather absent- 
ly, too. 

“ And so you have buried it to restore the 
tone ?” : 

“T have,” said the old gentleman, march- 
ing off with the shovel to a sort of out-house. 

Macleod speedily took his leave. 

“Saturday next at noon,” said he to her, 
with no timidity in his voice. 

“Yes,” said she, more gently, and with 
downeast eyes. 

He walked away from the house—he knew 
not whither. He saw nothing around him. 
He walked hard, sometimes talking to him- 
self. In the afternoon he found himself in 
a village in Berkshire, close by which, fortu- 
nately, there was a railway station; and he 
had just time to get back to keep his ap- 
pointment with Major Stuart. 

They sat down to dinner. 

“Come, now, Macleod, tell me where you 
have been all day,” said the rosy-faced sol- 
dier, carefully tucking his napkin under his 
chin. 

Macleod burst ont laughing. 

“ Another day—another day, Stuart, I will 
tell you all about it. It is the most ridicu- 
lous story you ever heard in your life!” 

It was a strange sort of laughing, for there 
were tears in the younger man’s eyes. But 
Major Stuart was too busy to notice; and 
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ntly they began to talk about the real | could he remain silent? With the prize so 
rious object of their expedition to} near, he could not let it slip from his grasp 


n, through the consideration of niceties of 

| conduct. By Nights he ought to have gone 

up to Mr. White and begged for permission 

CHAPTER XXIIL | to pay his addresses to the old gentleman’s 

daughter. He forgot all about that. He 

forgot that Mr. White was in existence. 
om nervous and unreasoning dread to All his thinking from morning till night 


A RED ROSE. 


eening and extravagant .confidence | and through much.of the night too—was 
was but a single bound. After the | directed on her answer, the one small word 
d confession she had made, how could | filled with a whole worldful of light and 
have any further fear? He knew now | joy. 
wswer she must certainly give him.| “If you will only say that one litth 
hat but the one word “ yes”—musical as| word,” he wrote to her, “then every thing 
sound of summer seas—could titly close | else becomes a mere trifle. If there are ob 
nd atone for all that long period of doubt | stacles and troubles and what not, we will 
idespair? And would she murmur it with | meet them one by one, and dispose of them 
. low, sweet voice, or only look it with | There can be no obstacles if we are of on 
the clear and lambent eyes? Once uttered, | mind; and we shali be of one mind, sure 
vhow, surely the glad message would in- | enough, if you will say you will become my 
stantly wing its flight away to the far North, | wife; for there is nothing I will not consent 
d Colonsay would hear, and the green | to; and I shall only be too glad to have op- 
hores of Ulva would laugh, and through all | portunities of showing my great gratitude 
he wild dashing and roaring of the seas | to you for the sacrifice you must make. I 
there would be a soft ringing as of wedding | speak of it as a sacrifice; but I do not be- 
| The Gometra men will have a good | lieve it is one: whatever you may think 
class that night; and who will take the | now, and whatever natural regret you may 
news to distant Fladda, and rouse the lonely | feel, you will grow to feel there was no evil 
Dutchman from his winter sleep? There is | done you when you were drawn away from 
bride coming to Castle Dare! | the life that now surrounds you. Andif you 
When Norman Ogilvie bad even men- | were to say,‘I will become your wife only on 
tioned marriage, Macleod had merely shaken | one condition—that I am not asked to aban- 
s head and turned away. There was no|don my career as an actress’—still 1 would 
ssue that way from the wilderness of pain | say,‘ Become my wife.’ Surely matters of 


id trouble into which he had strayed. She | arrangement are mere trifles—after you 
is already wedded—to that cruel art that | have given me your promise. And when 
was crushing the woman within her. Her|you have placed your hand in mine (and 
vays of life and his were separated as | the motto of the Macleods is Hold Fast) we 
though by unknown oceans. And how was | can study conditions, and obstacles, and the 
it possible that so beautiful a woman, sur- | other nonsense that our friends are sure to 
rounded by people who petted and flattered | suggest, at our leisure. I think I already 
her, should not already have her heart en- | hear you say ‘ Yes ;’ I listen and listen until 
gaged? Even if she were free, how could | I almost hear your voice. Andifit is to l« 
she have bestowed a thought on him—a |‘ Yes,’ will you wear a red rose in your dress 
passing stranger, a summer visitor, the ac-|on Saturday? I shall see that before you 
quaintance of an hour? |}speak. I will know what your message is, 
But no sooner had Gertrude White, to his|even if there are people about. One red 
sudden wonder and joy and gratitude, made | rose only.” 
that stammering confession, than the im-| “Macleod,” said Major Stuart to him, 
petuosity of his passion leaped at once to| “did you come to London to write love- 
the goal. He would not hear of any ob- | letters ?” 
stacles. He would not look at them. If | “Love-letters!” he said, angrily; but 
she would but take his hand, he would lead | then he laughed. “ And what did you come 
her and guard her, and all would go well. | to London for?” 
And it was to this effect that he wrote to| “On a highly philanthropic errand,” said 
her day after day, pouring out all the confi-| the other, gravely, “which I hope to see 
dences of his heart to her, appealing to her, | fulfilled to-morrow. And if we have a day 
strivjng to convey to her something of his | or two to spare, that is well enough, for one 
own high courage and hope. Strictly speak-| can not be always at work; but I did not 
ing, perhaps, it was not quite fair that he | expect to take a holiday in the company of 
should thus have disturbed the calm of her | a man who spends three-fourths of the day 
deliberation. Had he not given her till the | at a writing-desk.” 
end of the week to come to a decision? But| “Nonsense!” said Macleod, though there 
when in his eagerness he thought of some | was some tell-tale color in his face. “ All 
further reason, some further appeal, how | the writing I have done to-day would not 
Vor. LVII.—No. 338.—1 7 
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fill up twenty minutes. And if I am a dull 
companion, is not Norman Ogilvie coming to 
dinner to-night to amuse you ?” 

While they were speaking, a servant 
brought in a card. 

“Ask the gentleman to come up,” Mac- 
leod said, and then he turned to his com- 


panion. “What an odd thing! Iwas speak- | 


ing to you a minute ago about that drag 
accident. And here is Beauregard himself.” 

The tall, rough-visaged man—stooping 
slightly as though he thought the doorway 
was a trifle low—came forward and shook 
hands with Macleod, and was understood 
to inquire about his health, though what 
he literally said was, “ Hawya, Macleod, 
hawya?” 

“T heard you were in town from Paulton 
—you remember Paulton who dined with 
you at Richmond? He saw you in a hansom 
yesterday ; and I took my chance of finding 
you in your old quarters. What are you 
doing in London ?” 

Macleod briefly explained. 

“And you?” he asked, “ what has brought 
you to London? I thought you and Lady 
Beauregard were in Ireland ?” 

“We have just come over, and go down 
to Weatherill to-morrow. Won’t you come 
down and shoot a pheasant or two before 
you return to the Highlands ?” 

“Well, the fact is,’ Macleod said, hesi- 
tatingly, “my friend and I—by-the-way, 
let me introduce you—Lord Beauregard, 
Major Stuart—the fact is, we ought to go 
back directly after we have settled this 
business.” 

“But a day or two won’t matter. _ Now 
let me see. Plymley comes to us on Mon- 
day next, I think. We could get up a par- 
ty for you on the Tuesday; and if your 
friend will come with you, we shall be six 
guns, which I always think the best num- 
ber.” 

The gallant major showed no hesitation 
whatever. The chance of blazing away at 
a whole atmosphereful of pheasants—for so 
he construed the invitation—did not often 
come in his way. 

“T am quite sure a day or two won't 
make any difference,” said he, quickly. “In 
any case, we were not thinking of going till 
Monday, and that would only mean an ex- 
tra day.” 

“Very well,” Macleod said. 

“Then you will come down to dinner on 
the Monday evening. I will see if there is 
no alteration in the trains, and drop you a 
note with full instructions. Is it a bar- 
gain ?” 

“st is.” 

“Allright. Imust be off now. Good-by.” 

Major Stuart jumped to his feet with 
great alacrity, and warmly shook hands 
with the departing stranger. Then, when 
the door was shut, he went through a pan- 


— 





tomimic expression of bringing down inny. 
merable pheasants from every corner of the 
ceiling, with an occasional aim at th: floor, 
where an imaginary hare was scurryiye jy 

“ Macleod, Macleod,” said he, “you z 
trump. You may go on writing love-letteys 
from now till next Monday afternoon, | 
suppose we shall have a good dinner, too ” 

“ Beauregard is said to have the best ¢ 
in London; and I don’t suppose they would 
leave so important a person in Ireland.” 

“You have my gratitude, Macleod—etey- 
nal, sincere, unbounded,” the major said, 
seriously. 

“But it is not I who am asking you to go 
and massacre a lot of pheasants,” said Mae 
leod; and he spoke rather absently, for |, 
was thinking of the probable mood in whic) 
he would go down to Weatherill. One of g 
generous gladness and joy, the outward ex- 
pression of an eager and secret happiness to 
be known by none? Or what if there were 
no red rose at all on her bosom when she 
advanced to meet him with sad eyes? 

They went down into Essex next day, 
Major Stuart was surprised to find that 
his companion talked not so much about 
the price of machines for drying saturated 
crops as about the conjectural cost of living 
in the various houses they saw from afar, 
set amid the leafless trees of November. 

“You don’t think of coming to live in 
England, do you?” said he. 

“No—at least not at present,” Macleod 
said. “Of course one never knows what 
may turn up. I don’t propose to live at 
Dare all my life.” 

“Your wife might want to live in Eng- 
land,” the major said, coolly. 

Macleod started and stared. 

“You have been writing a good many let- 
ters of late,” said his companion. 

“ And is that all?” said Macleod, answer- 
ing him in the Gaelic. “You know the 
proverb—Tossing the head will not make the 
boat row. Iam not married yet.” 

The result of this journey was that they 
agreed to purchase one of the machines for 
transference to the rainy regions of Mull; 
and then they returned to London. This 
was on a Wednesday. -Major Stuart con- 
sidered they had a few days to idle by be- 
fore the battue; Macleod was only excited- 
ly aware that Thursday and Friday—-two 
short November days—came between him 
and that decision which he regarded with 
an anxious joy. 

The two days went by in a sort of dream. 
A pale fog hung over London; and gs he 
wandered about he saw the tall houses rise 
faintly blue into the gray mist; and the 
great coffee-colored river, flushed with re- 
cent rains, rolled down between the pale 
embankments; and the golden-red globe 
of the sun, occasionally becoming visible 
through the mottled clouds, sent a ray of 
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ro here and there on some window-pane or| This proposition did not find favor in the 
l eyes of the mild-mannered artist, who ex- 
the course of his devious wanderings | plained to him that something more impor- 

he mostly went about alone—he made | tant and ornate was necessary in the mid- 
vay, With great trouble and perplexity, | dle of a bouquet. He could have a circle 

court in which the mother of Johnny | of rose-buds, if he liked, outside: and a 
es lived; and he betrayed no shame at | great white lily or camellia in the centre. 
confronting the poor woman—half | He could have—this thing and the next. 

1 and pale and emaciated as she was | She showed him how she could combine the 
hose child he had stolen. It was in a} features of this bouquet with those of the 

e of quite gratuitous pleasantry that he | next. But the tall Highlander remained 

ribed to her how the small lad was | obdurate. 

ving brown and fat; and he had the] “Yes,” said he, “I think you are quite 
lacity to declare to her that as he pro-|right. You are quite right, 1 am sure. But 
sed to pay the boy the sum of one shilling | it is this that I would rather have—only 
veek at present, he might as well hand | one red rose in the centre, and you can 

r to her the three months’ pay which he | make the rest what you like, only I think 

uready earned. And the woman was | if they were smaller flowers, and all white, 
g nused at the notion of little Johnny | that would be better.” 
Wickes being able to earn any thing at all, “Very well,” said the young lady, with a 
when she received the money, and | pleasing smile (she was rather good-looking 
ked at it, she burst out erying; and she | herself), “I will try what I can do for you 
so little of the spirit of the British | if you don’t mind waiting. Will you take a 
itron, and so little regard for the laws of | chair?” 
her country, that she invoked Heaven knows He was quite amazed by the dexterity 
what—Heaven does know what—blessings | with which those nimble fingers took from 
on the head of the very man who had car-} one cluster and another cluster the very 
ried her child into slavery. | flowers he would himself have chosen, and 

‘And the first time Iam going over to| by the rapid fashion in which they were 

in,’ said he, “I will take him with me, | dressed, fitted, and arranged. The work of 

1 I will get a photograph of him made, | art grew apace. 

11 will send you the photograph. And “But you must have something to break 

| you get the rabbits?” said he. | the white,” said she, smiling, “or it will 

‘Yes, indeed, Sir, I got the rabbits.” look too like a bride’s bouquet ;” and with 

{nd it is a very fine poacher your son| that—almost in the twinkling of an eye 
romises to be, for he got every one of the | she had put a circular line of dark purple- 
ibbits with his own snare, though I am blue through the cream-white blossoms. It 
hinking it was old Hamish was showing | was a splendid rose that lay in the midst of 

im how to use it. And I will say good-by | all that beauty. 

) you now.” | “What price would you like to give, 

fhe poor woman seemed to hesitate for a| Sir?” the gentle Phillis had said at the 
s-cond. very outset. “ Half a guinea—fifteen shil- 

“If there was any sewing, Sir,” said she, | lings ?” 

ping her eyes with the corner of her apron, | ‘Give me a beautiful rose,” said he, “and 
“that I could do for your good lady, Sir—” | I do not mind what the price is.” 

“But Iam not married,” said he, quickly.| And at last the lace paper was put round ; 
“Ah, well, indeed, Sir,” she said, with a and a little further trimming and setting 
gh. |took place; and finally the bouquet was 
“But if there is any lace, or sewing, or| swathed in soft white wool and put into a 
ny thing like that you can send to my | basket. 

mother, I have no doubt she will pay you| “Shall I take the address?” said the young 
for it as well as any one else—” | lady, no doubt expecting that he would write 

“T was not thinking of paying, Sir, but| it on the back of one of his cards. But no. 
to show you I am not ungrateful,” was the | He dictated the address; and then laid down 
answer—and if she said hungrateful, what|the money. The astute young person was 
matter? She was a woman without spirit: | puzzled—perhaps disappointed 
she had sold away her son. | “Ts there no message, Sir?” said she; “no 

From this dingy court he made his way | card ?” 
rounk to Covent Garden Market, and he| “No; but you must be sure to have it de- 
went into a florist’s shop there. livered to-night.” 

“T want a bouquet,” said he to the neat-| “It shall be sent off at once,” said she, 
handed maiden who looked up at him. probably thinking that this was a very fool- 
' “Yes, Sir,” said she; “will you look at| ish young man who did not know the ways 
those in the window ?” |of the world. The only persons of whom 

“But I want one,” said he, “with a single | she had any experience who sent bouquets 
rose—a red rose—in the centre.” | without a note or a letter were husbands, 
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who were either making up a quarrel with | 
their wives or going to the opera, and she | 
had observed that on such occasions the 
difference between twelve and sixpence and 
fifteen shillings was regarded and consid- 
ered. 

He slept but little that night; and next | 
morning he got 1p nervous and trembling 
—like a drunken man—with half the cour- 
age and confidence that had so long sus- 
tained Kim gone. Major Stuart went out 
early. He kept pacing about the room un- | 


| 
til the frightfully slow half hours went by ; | 





he had sent the previous evening; ayq }, 
hold!—behold!—the red rose wanting! And 
then, at the same moment, he turned: a 

there was a vision of something all jy, whi; 


—that came to him timidly—all in white jy, 
for the red star of love shining there, And 
she did not speak at all; but she buried * 
head in his bosom; and he held her hands 
tight. 

And now what will Ulva say; and thy 
lonely shores of Fladda; and the distay; 
Dutchman, roused from his wintry slee) 


amid the wild waves? Far away over the 


he hated the clock on the mantel-piece. And | white sands of Iona—and the sunlight mus; 


| 


then, by a strong effort of will, he delayed 


reach her house by twelve o’clock, so that 
he should have the mad delight of eagerly 
wishing the hansom had a still more furious 
speed. He had chosen his horse well. It 
wanted five minutes to the appointed hour 
when he arrived at the house. 

Did this trim maid-servant know? Was 
there any thing of welcome in the demure 
smile? He followed her; his face was pale, 
though he knew it not; in the dusk of the 
room he was left alone. 

But what was this, on the table? He 
almost uttered a cry as his bewildered eyes 
fixed themselves on it. The very bouquet 


| be shining there now—there is many a x 
starting until he should barely have time to | cred spot fit for the solemn plighting ot 


i 


|lovers’ vows; and if there is any orgay 
wanted, what more noble than the vast At 
| lantic rollers booming into the Bourg and 
| Gribun caves? Surely they must know a) 
| ready ; for the sea-birds have caught th: 
| 
| 


cry; and there is a sound all through the 
glad rushing of the morning seas like the 
sound of wedding bells. There is a brik 
|coming to Castle Dare. The islands listen; 
and the wild sea calls again; and the green 
shores of Ulva grow greener still in the sun- 
\light. There is a bride coming to Castle 
Dare; and the bride is dressed all in white 
—only she wears a red rose. 


| 
| 
| 





| prssarygaie book on Voltaire is a brill- 
xz iant essay, notwithstanding his for- 
midable style, and any objections we may 
have to his moral stand-point. But it is no 
biography ; if isan abstract, a philosophical 
generalization of a life and an era. Its last 
chapter, on “ Voltaire at Ferney,” is its most 
interesting one—the only one, in fact, which 
is thoroughly intelligible to “ common read- 
ers,” who may not be familiar with the lit- 
erature and history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even this chapter fails of the most 
illustrative data of the period. We can 
hardly suppose that the anthor was unaware 
of Gaberel’s Voltaire et les Génevois, but he 
has not availed himself of its original and 
singularly interesting materials. Gaberel 
is an ancien pasteur of Geneva, and has prob- 
ably known old men who knew Voltaire. 
He at least knew old Swiss families which 
preserved collections of the correspondence 
of the “ patriarch” with their ancestors, and 
records of his conversations and local do- 
ings. To these his influential functions as 
pasteur gave him ready access—papers of 
Dr. Condet, Mouchon, Vernes, Professor De 
Roches, the naturalists Bonnet and Can- 
dolle, of Picot, and Voltaire’s celebrated 
medical friend 'Tronchin—names still fa- 
miliar in Geneva. The good ancien pasteur 
searched thoroughly these “ sources,” and 
making out a striking and somewhat amus- 








ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE AMONG THE SWISS. 






ing history of Voltaire’s relations to the 
Genevese during a quarter of a century, 
treated his fellow-citizens to a course of 
public lectures on the subject, and at last 
gave them to the public in one of the most 
entertaining little volumes of the whole 
Voltairian literature. The book is scarcely 
tinged with the professional feeling which 
we might expect from the writer; it is per- 
vaded by candor and a quiet good humor. 
Taken with the author’s similar work on 
Rousseau et les Génevois, with the Correspon- 
dance of Grimm and Diderot, and especially 
with the Correspondance Générale of Voltaire, 
it gives us a thorough insight into the most 
remarkable intellectual life on record. 

We can take here but cursory glances 
of this marvellous picture of literary life 
through a quarter of a century; for mar- 
vellous it was in not a few of its aspects. 
Whether for good or for evil, or for both, 
Voltaire was, as Morley says, “a stupendous 
power.” His “life and character constitute 
in themselves a new and most prodigious 
era.” He was the greatest worker in literary 
history, giving at Ferney fourteen hours a 
day to labor, though much of the time sick 
in his bed. There has hardly been an equal 
centre of literary power in Europe, not ex- 
cepting Weimar, under Goethe’s intellectual 
reign. He wrote there many of those works 





which fill, in Baudouin’s first edition, nine- 
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ven volumes. His most telling corre- | 


lence emanate d thence—most of those 
thousand published letters, which, 
editor says, are but half the number 
ten, every sentence of which, as Morley 
characteristic, alive with the 
vitality of the man. Thence, too, 

ie greatest wit of his age, he kept all 
ve flashing with his epigrams and sar- 
There he fought out, as probably 
ther man then living could have done, 
at battles for toleration, in the mem- 

e eases of the Calas family, of Sirven, 
of La Barre 
ch his “ orthodox” neighbors, the “ ven- 
» company of pastors of Geneva,” good 
sh grim men, were proud to fight under 
iner—that banner which, Morley says, 

s ever in the front and centre of the 


rks, is 


victorious contests, in 


that was many a time rent, but was | 


‘out of the field.” 
rupulous, yet humane old man, let him 
his due! He was called by the devout 
ilvinists of Geneva the vieux diable de Fer- 
“the old devil of Ferney ;” but there 
generous proverb which teaches us to 
ve the devil his due.” 
marvellous thing about Vol- 
re’s “relations with the Swiss” is that he 
r pitched his tent among them af all. 
may not have felt safe elsewhere, for he 
The court 
rsailles was hostile, the Sorbonne was in- 
rable. Satan himself abroad, with un- 
ikable hoof, horn, and tail, could hardly 
e been more alarming to the Catholic 
tors; but then the irrepressible satirist 
ul the freedom of most of Europe. He had 
ved and written for years at Cirey with 


strange, seoffing, 


Che most 


(memories of the Bastile. at 


Du ChAatelet, he was a favorite at } 


court of Lunéville, the Elector 


latine, Charles Theodore, wished to im- 
ss him into the court of Mannheim, and 
everal of the German princes were ambi- 


tious to possess him. 


were 


as good a refuge for literary free- 


thinkers as Switzerland was for the theolo- | 


us. Spinoza had died in peace in the for- 
Servetus had died at the stake in the 
. The public executioner still burned 
proscribed books before the Hétel de Ville 
of Geneva, and was yet to burn there the 
works of Rousseau and of Voltaire himself. 
Yet the gay old man turned away from all 
the 


mer; 


Whatever was his chief motive for going 
hither, we can hardly avoid suspecting that 
here was mixed with it a spice of the hn- 
morous mischievousness which 
ized him. He would not only seek an asy- 
lum with the grave and metaphysical Swiss, 
but also try his hand with them, as he had 
with the Jesuits and Jansenists at Paris. 
At all events, wherever he found the one, he 
could not help attempting the other. It 
was “in his nature” to do so. 


t ex- 
etual 
vorks 
nine- 


The Low Countries | 


rest of Europe for the Swiss boundary. | 


character- 
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Carlyle has told, fully enough, the story 
rupture with Frederick the Great, and 
his escape from the court of Berlin, where 
| his humor was more supreme than Frede- 
rick’s royalty; and of the diatribe of “the 
Akakia,” which, in 
poor Maupertuis, the head 
Academy, raised to its cl} 
Colli 


Lil 


of his 


doctor overwhelming 
of Frederick's 
imax the ire of the 
ni, the secretary of Voltaire, 
| has told naively the story of the journey to 
the Swiss frontier; 


monarch. 


the fantastic scenes at 
Frankfiirt with Frederick’s representative, 
in which the fury of the philosopher became 
superlatively comical; and the slow passage 
onward in 


his own earriage, “which was 


large, commodious, well suspended, garnish 
ed every where with pockets and mag 
zines,” abundance of baggage behind and in 
| front, several portfolios within full of man- 
uscripts, and a strong-box for his gold, let- 
ters of exchange, and other precious effects ; 
two domestics on the bane; the philoso- 
pher, his niece, Madame Denis, and the sec- 
retary in the interior 
along the hi 


the whole wheelir 
hway in a sort of state, drawn 
| by four, sometimes by six, horses; the phi- 
losopher speeding the hours with inexhaust- 

ible humor, and writhing and jesting at the 
pinches of “ his sciatica.” 


| 1S 


On his way he is 
| greeted by the famous book-publisher of 
Geneva, Gabriel Cramer, who comes to pro- 
pose an edition of his entire works—a no- 
ble-looking personage, who makes a good 
| first impression on the philosopher. “You 
}are a printer?” exclaimed Voltaire. “I 
| should have taken you for a field-marshal.” 
|He ever afterward, says Pastor Gaberel, 
| cherished a liv ly affection for the “ distin- 
cuished-looking bookseller.” Voltaire was 
}a warm friend of booksellers. He esteem- 
led their craft next to that of book-makers. 
| Except the Henriade, which had been pub- 
| lished in London by subscription, he gave 
away to his publishers his almost innumer- 
able productions. Many a fortune has been 
| made through his liberality to them. 
Arriving at Geneva, he began negotiations 
for a beautiful property, as a summer “ her- 
mitage,” not far from the confluence of the 
Arve and the Rhone, afterward known as 
the Délice; for his winter home he chose 
Monrion, near Lausanne ; 
cured a “magnificent 


and meanwhile se- 
house” in Lausanne, 
| and two estates in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Genevan frontier, one at Tour- 
| nay, the other at Ferney—the famous cha- 
teaux which are still a Mecca to literary pil- 
grims. “Here,” he writes from Monrion to 
D’Alembert, “I see from my bed this glori- 
}ous lake, which bathes a hundred gardens 
}at the foot of my terrace; which forms, on 
| right and left, a stream of a dozen leagues, 
and a calm sea in front of my windows, and 
| which waters the fields of Savoy, crowned 
} with the Alps in the distance.” “I have,” 
| he again writes, “a droll little kingdom of 
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my Own in a Swiss valley. Iam as the Old 
Man of the Mountain; with my four estates 
{the Délice being not yet secured] I am on 
my four paws. Monrion is my little cabin, 
my winter palace, sheltered from the cruel 
north wind. I wish you were with me in 
this delicious abode. There is no more beau- 
tiful prospect in the world; the Point of the 
Seraglio at Constantinople is not finer.” 
Though he was always complaining that he 
had “no stomach,” he now exults over his 
good fare. “ Allez!” he exclaims, “ we need 
no sympathy; we have the good wine of La 
Cote, the excellent wine of Lavaux; we eat 
fat young pullets, grouse, and trout of twen- 
ty pounds weight.” 

Forthwith he began his experiment of 
reforming the Swiss. He would Parisian- 
ize them. He archly hints at his design of 
“perverting” the “pedantic” community 
“who preserve the good memory of their 
reformers, submit to the tyrannical laws of 
Calvin, and believe in their preachers.” He 
made hearty acquaintance with the élite 
citizens of Lausanne, and with the Bernese 
gentry, who were then masters of the Can- 
ton de Vaud. He kept open doors and a 
luxurious table. His facile French man- 
ners were irresistible even to the solid mag- 
istrates. His mansion became the resort of 
the grave and the gay; and though now 
above sixty years old, he was the gayest of 
the gay. His uncontrollable humor kept up 
a vivid sensation from Lausanne to Berne 
on the one hand, and to Geneva on the oth- 
er—such a sensation as fairly bewildered 
and bewitched the hitherto sober, cultivated 
Swiss circles. As the best means of their 
emancipation, he attempted theatrical en- 
tertainments, and extemporized a theatre in 
his own house. He was surrounded, says 
Gaberel, with a numerous circle of men of 
talents and women of intelligence, and soon 
had them playing his most recent dramatic 
creations, to the astonishment of themselves 
and the whole canton. Adelaide du Guesclin, 
L’ Enfant prodigue, and Zaire were triumphant. 
He called these dramas “my birds of Lake 
Leman.” The theatre had hitherto been a 
foreign profanity, inadmissible in the Prot- 
estant cantons. It had the charm of novel- 
ty, and the Vaudois nobles, women as well 
as men, gave themselves enthusiastically to 
the study of their réles, as assigned by Vol- 
taire. He was astonished at their aptness 
in the histrionic art. “Your Parisian act- 
ors,” he wrote, “ are ice compared with these. 
All the company play with ardor. We have 
a beautiful theatre, an assembly which melts 
into tears. Visitors run to us from thirty 
leagues around; and this beautiful country 
has become the asylum of the arts, of the 
pleasures, and of taste. The actors form 
themselves ; they are fruits which the Alps 
and Jura never before bore. Cesar foresaw 
not, when he came to ravage this little cor- 
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ner of the world, that there would be 
day here more spirit than at Rome.” 
For a time he seemed to carry every thjy+ 


one 


before him. It appeared quite possible 
him to “ Parisianize” Lausanne; but whilp 
his humor generally charmed, his sarcasy< 
hurt, and he could forego no opportunity of 
satirizing his best friends. He was on the 
best terms with the Bernese rulers ; but m, st 
of these honest functionaries had no grea; 
claims to culture, and their officious frieyq- 
ship afforded him irresistible opportunities 
of ridicule. “Eh, why the deuce, Monsieur 
Voltaire,” said one of them to him, “are you 
all the time making so many verses? Foy 
what good,I pray you? All this leads to 
nothing. With your talent, you could soon 
become something in this country. Behold 
me. I am a bailiff!’ Voltaire kept his 
table, with sometimes fifty convires at it. 
roaring with this and similar stories; for 
however poor the story, he could give it over. 
whelming effect by his fantastic humor. 
The grave men of Lausanne soon became 
shy of him, and the gay ones began to look 
askance at him and at one another ; for who 
could tell who might be next flayed alive by 
the unconquerable satirist? Haller—* Le 
grand Haller’—the commanding Swiss in- 
tellect of the day, seemed alone to hold him 
in check. Voltaire respected the genius of 
this eminent savant, and coveted his favor- 
able opinion. Haller heard Zaire, and gave 
to an enthusiastic fellow-auditor no flatter- 
ing criticism upon it. “Eh! Monsieur De 
Voltaire,” said the hearer, “you praise 
strongly Haller, who speaks of you in a 
very different tone.” “You have reason to 
be surprised, my friend,” replied the ever- 
ready humorist; “but it is quite possible, 
you know, that we may both be mistaken.” 
Voltaire’s experiment at Lausanne was 
evidently failing ; his wit was too reckless; 
his irreverence for religion too free. He 
quarrelled with the city savants and dis- 
puted with the clergy; he saw, at last, that 
it was time to decamp. Shooting some Pavr- 
thian arrows, he escaped to Geneva, where 
the Délice had been preparing for him; and 
not far off, almost shaded by the Jura, Fer- 
ney offered him shelter, just within the 
French boundary. To remove to Geneva 
was “jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire,” yet he set himself down before the 
venerable city of Calvin with a sort of hi- 
larious expectation of what might follow. 
The little commonwealth was still an inde- 
pendent republic, and remained such till 
1815. It would seem to have been the last 
place on the planet for the greatest humorist 
and skeptic of the age. But the incompati- 
bility between the man and the place was 
perhaps one of its attractions to him. It 
piqued his self-confident humor. Geneva 
retained yet its old “orthodoxy.” It had 
no theatre, and had never had one, except 


or 
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. an oceasional indulgence to foreign am- 
dors and their retinues. It possessed 
wealthy and highly cultivated fam- 
- but though the French language was 
ernacular, the French manners, and es- 
uly the French skepticism of the eight- 
century, had hardly penetrated the 
[he successive issues of the Encyclo- 


were received there with extraordinary | 


erest,and even caused a sort of intellect- 
ute, as they did, indeed, generally in 
ope, by the prodigious scheme, ability, 
bold speculations of that notable work ; 

t the Genevese discriminated between its 
ice and its skepticism, and remained 
to their religious traditions. D’Alem- 
ert’s famous article on “ Geneva,” in which 


e pronounced the preachers of the city So- | 


ns, was clamorously resented. It call- 
ed forth formal protests of their orthodoxy, 
and strengthened the loyalty of the people 
old faith and Church. At Vol- 
taire’s arrival the “venerable company of 
stors” had still powerful sway, and the 

than Spartan régime of Calvin had 
but slightly modified. All citizens, 
vh and low, were required by that ré- 
e to be out of bed at four o’clock A.M. 

n summer, and at six in winter. “The 
odging, the nourishment, the clothing, the 
sions, the expenses of the people were,” 

s Pastor Gaberel, “ determined by inflex- 

le regulations.” The “Consistoire” 
n ecclesiastical tribunal which 


to their 


re 


wes 
was 
watched 
morals of the citizens, making no distine- 
n between the social classes, censuring 


unishing with equal severity the high- | 
1agistrate and the humblest citizen, the | 


lionaire and the peasant, the military 
chief and the simple soldier. The citizens 
had furniture only of ordinary wood. 

w required that they “should have on 
their tables, on ordinary days, only two 
dishes, one of animal, the other of vegetable 
food, without pastry.” 
ommonwealth (and they were compara- 
tively numerous) were as “orthodox” as 
the “ venerable company of pastors.” 
taire could expect no sympathy from them. 
Abauzit ranked foremost among them; Vol- 
taire and Rousseau both revered him. “I 
have been,” said an eminent visitor to Fer- 
ney, “a long time travelling in order to see 
a superior man.” “You have been, then, to 
Geneva to see Abauzit,” rejoined Voltaire. 
Rousseau said the age had produced but 
one philosopher, “the wise and virtuous 
Abauzit.” But 
Christian. Equally so were the great phy- 
sicians, geologists, botanists, etc., who then 
rendered the city famous throughout Eu- 
rope—Delue, De Saussure, 
bley, Odier, Tingry, Vieusseux, and Tron- 
chin. Bonnet published a Defense of Chris- 
tianity, which is remarkable for its ability. 


It 
eva 
had 
ept 


The | 


Abauzit was profoundly | self and his tempting gayeties to Tournay, 


| structed another theatre on 


The savants of the | 


Vol- | 


re? 
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It is improbable that there ever has been 
another European city the élite minds of 
which were so uniformly and 
religious. D’Alembert 
the Encyclopedia, that 
Geneva 


wrofoundly 

acknowledged, in 
“all the 
are distinguished from their con- 
Jréres of France and Germany by a com- 
plete adhesion to the evangelical dogmas.” 
Voltaire was amazed at the fact, but con- 
fronted it with defiant humor. He found a 
small yet rampant party of the citizens who 
were restless under the prevailing puritan- 
ical régime—men and women who had been 
to Paris and had brought 


ideas. 


savants at 


home “liberal” 
These he hoped to enlist as his first 
recruits, and with them overthrow and con 
found the solid savants and stolid pastors. 
He repeated the tactics he had attempted 
at Lausanne, particularly histrionic enter- 
tainments. An extemporized theatre was 
ready at the Délice even before the man- 
sion itself was completed. Many rich fam- 
ilies accepted with eagerness his invita 
tions, and “the poet,” says Paster Gaberel, 
“had nothing more pressing on his hands 
than to get up some comedies, by which he 
expected to subdue the Genevan society.” 
The young barbers and perruquiers of the 
city had already been preparing the way 
for him, by acting in private Mahomet, Cin- 
na, Le Mort de César, ete. The “ Consistoire” 
had censured them, and exhorted them to 
“observe better the orders of their superi- 


| ors, and attend to their business, without 
vith Argus eyes the manners as well as the | stopping for play or any other excess.” 


| these remonstrances had little effect. 


But 
The 
higher classes, men of wealth and wom- 
en of esprit, resorted to the Délice, and 
turned actors and actresses for the nonce. 
The city council and the pastors became 
alarmed, and warned the intractable philos- 
opher. He retreated a few miles, and con- 
his estate at 
Tournay, on the Genevese frontier, where 
he had fuller liberty, and where he present- 
ed on the boards some “artists” from the 
Comédie Frang¢aise, of Paris, whom his friend 
Lekain had brought to the Délice as guests. 
Lekain was the chief actor, the Talma of 
the times, and entered heartily into the 
philosopher's design of subduing the “ pe- 
dantic city.” The city councillors met, and 
passed admonitory resolutions, and invited 
“messieurs the pastors to visit the persons 


}to whom Monsieur Voltaire had distributed 


sonnet, Trem- | 


réles, and engage them to abstain.” The 
warning applied particularly to the Délice ; 
but when the crafty innovator betook him- 


the council, at the instance of the alarmed 
pastors, repeated and enlarged its prohibi- 
tion, “expressly forbidding all subjects of 
the state to assist in the representation of 
pieces, whether within its territory or its 
environs.” 

Voltaire resented these proceedings as a 
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ular companion. Rousseau’s essay enr; ized 
Voltaire, but did not discourage him, ‘The 


challenge. He resolved to return to the | 


Délice, and re-open there the contest in 

sight of the city. ‘We will play our come- | Consistoire,” says Pastor Gaberel, ‘ Niele 

dies at the Délice,” he wrote to Paris; “we | itself to Rousseau, and promoted his re. 

will play them in spite of these Genevan I monstrance.” But Voltaire, always gleefy] 
| 





perruques.” He was determined now to}in fight, announced with great noise the 
make a demonstration; he sent again to| opening of a theatre at the Chatelaine, not 
Paris for Lekain. “I expect Lekain,” | far from the Délice. The “company of pas- 
he wrote to D’Argental; “he will declaim | tors” rose as one man against the audacity 
verses to the children of Calvin. Their | of the philosopher, and ordered a genera] 
manners are much softened; they would no | pastoral visitation of all the parishes, i: or- 
more burn Servetus.” His humor became | der to “obtain pledges of abstinence from 
wudacious, for there was a fascination to] the citizens.” They obtained them so nu- 
him in this rencontre with the diepttios | manonsty that it was believed the actors 
and gravities of the little commonwealth. | would have to play to e mpty benches. Vol- 
Travellers of our day know well “Calvin’s| taire brought Lekain again into the field, 
chair” in the old cathedral, the scene of his} and made diligent preparations for a tri- 
pulpit labors. On Sundays it is stillin the} umph. <A good citizen, M. Mouchon, who 
pulpit for the preacher; but on other days}could not resist the temptation, wrote a 
it stands below for the reverent eyes of the | letter to his brother, a parson at Basle, de- 
visitors, few of whom fail to gratify their| scribing Voltaire’s victory. “The day for 
self-complacence by sitting on it. Voltaire | the opening was fixed,” he says; “the true 
writes: “ Apropos of Calvin, I intend to play | patriots, friends of religion and the country, 
v joke which will startle the Genevese. I] had promised not to place a foot within the 
shall procure an old arm-chair which was | building; they had given the actors over to 
used by their reformer; I will use it on the | abandonment and mortification ; they stood 
boards in the conversation between Augus- | stiffly erect, and resolved to fight down 
tus and Cinna. What a hubbub this will] the temptation; but, alas! the day arrived, 
make when the preac he rs hear of it!” Some! and toward evening all the world was on 
days later he wrote: “ Lh bien! I have tri-| the way to Chatelaine. It was as a proces- 
umphed; I have made all the council of Ge-| sion. They went in a furor.” They could 
neva weep. Lekain has been sublime, and | not resist Lekain. Three times a week he 
I corrupt the youth of this pedantic city.” | played three pieces of Voltaire’s, and fair- 
He alludes to the charge of the pastors and | ly dazzled the little community. Carriages 
councillors against theatres, that they cor- | were hired at unheard-of prices. The city 
rupt the popular morals. He dictated to} could not furnish enough for the demand, 
D’Alembert, who was now with him, a part | Old hacks were brought in from the neigh- 
of the article of the Encyclopedia on “ Gene- | boring towns of Chéne and Carouge. “ As 
va,” which contends that “by right legal} for myself,” confesses the writer, “I was 
regulations the city could have dramatic | carried away with the general folly ; I could 
spectacles, and yet preserve its morals. | not resist it.” The enthusiasm rose so rap- 
Theatrical representations would form the | idly that at last he had to be in his seat by 
taste of the citizens, would give them a| eleven o’clock in the morning, and at that 
finesse of tact, a delicacy of sentiment, which | early hour he found by his side an old mag- 
it is difficult to acquire without this aid.” | istrate as infatuated as himself. “I saw 
Rousseau heard, at the distance of Paris, of | things sublime,” he says, “in the acting of 
the struggle going on between his native} Lekain; but not the least part of the spec- 
city and his great rival, and though him-|tacle was Voltaire himself, seated against 
self a writer for the theatre, he now enter- | the first coulisse, in-view of all the specta- 
ed the lists against it. He boasted on all| tors, applauding as one possessed, striking 
his title-pages that he was a “citizen of | the floor with his cane, and shouting aloud 
Geneva,” for he was proud of the republic. | his plaudits, or helping the tragic efiect 
He sent forth his famous treatise (of 200] with his handkerchief at his eyes.” At the 
pages) against the introduction of the|end of one of the scenes the exultant poct 
drama among his Spartan fellow-citizens,|ran after Lekain on the stage, seized his 
predicting that it would despoil them of | hand, and embraced him before the excited 
their democratic virtues. It is the most] people. He resembled an old man “di 
powerful argument ever written against | comddie,” for he was “clothed in the cos- 
the theatre. It was not difficult to con-|tume of the good old times, and could sus- 
vince the pastors and the savants of the | tain his trembling limbs only by the aid of 
city, for though they knew that the Athe-| his cane; his face wore all the traces of de- 
nian tragedies—the immortal remains of | cay; his cheeks were hollow and wrinkled, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides—are | his nose long, his eyes sunk, but full of 
the most religious documents which remain | fire.’ The scene, as more fully described 
to us from the Greek literature, they knew | by Mouchon, was thoroughly Voltairian. 
also that Aristophanes was their more pop- |The triumph of the old humorist was com- 
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The Chatelaine theatre was kept 
till 1766, when the performances were 
sferred within the walls of the city. 
theatre,” wrote Voltaire, “is within 
city. In vain has Jean Jacques played 
irt of a fool in this affair.” 
rs later, however, the building was burn- 
Many of the good people arriving 
e ] lace with their buckets full of wa- 
iptied them in the street, exclaiming, 
bien! it is only the theatre. Let those. 

. will extinguish the fire.” Voltaire, in- 
nt, eried out, “Ah, this Geneva! when 
elieves he holds it, all escapes him. 
and little wigs, it all 


some two 


yw. 


one!” 
He re- 
ened the Chatelaine, and at last re-enter- 
» city, Where the theatre has ever 
ied, and is to-day one of the most con- 


ques is 


le e ild not be defeated, however. 


since 


euous public edifices. 
He 
rous warfare against 

; and clergy at Geneva.” 


now sought new occasions for his hu- 
“the dérots fantas- 
He delight- 
| to provoke and humble the Consistoire, 
tribunal by which the pastors maintain- 
heir rigorous censorship. If he could 
eak its he would “modernize,” 
as he thought, t whole com- 
One Robert Covelle, a citizen 
“violent character,” 
efore this assembly, to be reproved for some | 
id example. Its president ordered him to 
kneel down and penitently receive the rep- 
nand. For two hundred years this hum- | 
le attitude had been customary before the 
The most 
eminent sinners had reverently conformed 
0 it, happy to escape severer humiliation ; 
but Covelle stoutly refused, and asked two 
weeks for reflection on the demand. Mean- 
vhile Voltaire wrote for him a mémoir 
of “remarkable ability” against it. Covelle 
re-appearing before the hitherto inexorable | 
tribunal, obstinately continued to decline 
its demand, and threatened to publish “this 
essay against genuflection.” “ Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!’ Co- 
velle’s mémoire was published, and he soon 
had the whole community by the ears. | 
He became a sort of religious hero protest- 
against a judicial profanation. The af- 
fair took the proportions of a public ques- 
tl The “fierce democratie” of Geneva 
ever ready for any such question. 
They argued that however long this hu- 


power, 
‘ civilize,” he 
mouw ealth. 


of somewhat was cited 


ve nerable ecclesiastical body. 


ine 


on. 


were 


miliating formality had been inscribed in | 


the municipal ordinances, the times had 
changed, and the city should change the 
“painful custom;” that it was a fag-end 
of popery; that repentance is an affair be- 
tween the conscience and the Divine Judge; 
that man should kneel only before God, 
and Christ taught that this duty should 
be performed in profound secrecy, without 
Witnesses; that no priest or other man 
should intervene between the creature who 
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For 
sel- 
the 
The ques- 


repents and the Creator who pardons. 

some time the astonished Consistoire, 
dom or neve r before challenged since 
day of Calvin, would not yield. 
tion was not only discussed with ever-in- 
creasing heat in the streets, the wine-shops, 
and the homes of the people, but the press 
teemed with pamphlets about it. These 
collected public ations made three great vol- 
umes, 
Gaberel, 
Voltaire 


fusion worse confounded,” 


which, says the good ancien pasteur 


are most indie stible re ading.” 
was in his glory amid this “con- 
of popular and 
His ironical humor had 
never had a better fieisl. He publishe d his 
de f 


He struck with his satiric scourge ris 


clerical dialectics. 


Geneva), 
rht and 
left, front and rear, against the traditional 
He 


famous Guerre Geneve (war o 


notions and customs of the city. rained 


| pleasantries on the clergy, some of which 


Pastor Gaberel admits “are very spirituelle.” 
He dealt freely and even grossly in calum 
re- 
echoed back to Geneva his Olympian laugh- 
ter. The whole affair, so religiously grave 
at first, had taken an aspect of ridicule, and 
Voltaire’s poem. 
The city council abolished the custom of 


nies; he searified Rousseau, and Paris 


suddenly subsided after 


kneeling before the venerable Consistoire, 
the obstinate Covelle escaped his repri- 
mand, and Voltaire was exultant. 
even demanded to be admitted again to the 
then one of the highest 
The Con- 
sistoire required him to show his fitness for 
it by denying twelve letters written and 
published in his home by Voltaire, and by 
renouncing a pension of 300 frances a year 
settled on him by the philosopher. 
refused all their requisitions. They 
the 1 “and,” 
berel, naively, “ the Consistoire 
to occupy itself any more with this individ- 
ual; which was certainly the wisest course 
it could take.” 
of ancient ceremony was really the begin- 
ning of that declension of the power and cen- 
sorship of the Consistoire which is to-day 
complete. 
laity more free, than those of Geneva, and 
we doubt whether either regrets the victory 
of the unexemplary Covelle and the “ demo- 
critian patriarch.” But we delay too long 
with Veltaire at the Délice; let 
him to Ferney. 

It is ] miles from Geneva, at 
the foot of the Jura, with the Alps tower- 
ing inthe background. He could still over- 
look his favorite field of battle. “When I 
shake my wig,” he said, “its powder dusts 
A beautiful refuge 
had the old man prepared here for his de 
lclining years; and in a letter to Madame 
Du Deffand he declares that he is at last 
thoroughly happy. The mansion is invis- 
from the highway; a long avenue 


Covelle 


eucharist, condi- 


tions of citizenship in Geneva. 


Covelle 
gave 


up iseless struggle ; says Ga- 


decided not 


This fracas about a matter 


No clergy is more respected, no 


us follow 


ess than five 


the whole republie.” 
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ne ule a by superb trees leads to it, passing 
within a rod from its front the stone chap- 
el built by the philosopher for the villagers, 
and bearing still the notable inscription 
“Deo Erexit Voltaire” (erected to God by 
Voltaire). The theatre, which stood on the 
opposite side of the avenue, has disappeared. 
The mansion itself is simple, but not inele- 
gant; it looks down cheerfully on its front 
flower garden, inclosed by a lofty grilled 
fence. Behind it extend terraced walks, 
with arbors, a fountain, and umbrageous 
colonnades of trees planted by the “ patri- 
arch,” under the shelter of which he com- 
posed many of his works. All within the 
chateau wears an aspect of snug comfort 
and simple elegance. Certain rooms are 
kept as he left them; there is his sleeping- 
room, with its bed and prim embroidered 
chairs intact; his little adjacent sitting- 
room, with his marble cenotaph, designed 
by the Marchioness de Villette to enshrine 
his heart. The walls are covered with paint- 
ings—oil portraits of his royal correspond- 
ents, Frederick the Great and Catherine of 
Russia, of Madame Du Chatelet and the 
actor Lekain; and numerous engravings 
of Washington, Franklin, Newton, D’Alem- 
bert, Helvetius, Diderot, and other notabili- 
ties of his times. Voltaire really founded 
Ferney; when he went there it consisted 
of a few huts; he left it finally with more 
than 1200 inhabitants and a flourishing 
business. He was lavish with his money 
in aiding his villagers, and they were grate- 
fully attached to him. He was rich; for, like 
most first-rate men of intellect — Shaks- 
peare, Goethe, Walter Scott, ete.—he never 
believed that pecuniary recklessness or in- 
capacity is an essential attribute of gen- 
ius. Though he gave away his copyrights, 
he managed skillfully his early resources, 
and died with an annual income of nearly 
two hundred thousand livres. This was 
enormous wealth for a man whose whole 
work was literary, and money then was 
worth more than twice its present value. 
He was an adroit dealer in the public 
stocks. Bungener says that at one time he 
had two or three millions of capital in “:< 
prodigious chaos of small papers—letters of 
exchange, contracts, bills of every form and 
every value”—in his portfolio. But he loved 
to wander in this forest of scraps and fig- 
ures. There was not, however, a particle of 
avarice in his nature. He sought wealth 
that he might be independent of patrons 
and of the public, and might speak out 
more bravely his opinions in the face of 
kings and people. “I was so mortified,” 
he says, “with the humiliations that dis- 
honor letters, that, to relieve my disgust, I 
resolved to make what scamps call a great 
fortune.” Having got it, he took skillful 
sare of it, but gave liberally on all proper 
occasions. He lived sumptuously, spending 








profusely on his lands, driving into Geneya 
in his stately coach drawn by six lio; 
keeping open doors and a bountiful table 
His house was often crowded with any sts 
fifty at a time—representatives of the Jit. 
erature, the beauty, the nobility, of the 
times. For nearly a quarter of a century 
he was, as he said, the aubergiste — tho 
innkeeper in general—for Europe. Ferney y 
was one of the most powerful courts on the 
Continent, and Grimm tells us that its do. 
mestic affairs interested, more or less, every 
court of Europe. During the twenty years 
that Voltaire occupied it he kept most of 
the Continent, from St. Petersburg to Ber- 
lin, from Berlin to Paris, from Paris to 
Rome, in excited expectation, and the rul- 
ing, and espec ially the ecclesiastical, class- 
es in anxious apprehension of what next 
should come from his never-resting pen, 
Kings and priests dreaded his sarcasms 
When nearly two generations of authors 
who had been his contemporaries had pass- 
ed away, he was still controlling the public 
mind—the latest and freshest writer, inces- 
santly sending forth something new which 
commanded attention by its ability, though 
it provoked anathemas by its heresy. “It 
seemed at last,” wrote Grimm, “that the old 
man, always sick, was never to die.” Un- 
questionably he and his correspondent, 
Frederick the Great, were, as Morley rep- 
resents them, the two most powerful men 
then extant on the Continent. Both did 
immense evil, but, let us hope, greater good. 
“Voltaire and Frederick,” says Morley, “ were 
the two leaders of the two chief movements 
then going on in the great work of trans- 
forming the old Europe into the new.” 

jut let us return to our “incidents” ¢ 
“ anecdotes,” for these, after all, are the tru- 
est indices of a life or an era, if biographers 
and historians would only consider the fact. 
Herodotus was the greatest of story-tellers, 
and Herodotus was “the Father of History.” 

The venerable ancien pasteur Gaberel 
speaks with his usual candor and kindness 
of Voltaire’s good deeds at Ferney. He has 
gathered not a few local accounts of his 
charities, and might have added many more 
from the books of the period. Collini, his 
simple-hearted secretary, especially speaks 
of his “humane and compassionate heart.” 
Collini had to leave him, while they resided 
at the Délice, for reasons not very credita- 
ble to the secretary; but he departed with 
deep emotion, and in his old age, nearly a 
half century later, recalled the Délice as the 
scene of his best happiness. Voltaire ob- 
tained for him a good resting-place for the 
remainder of his life as court librarian at 
Mannheim, and before his departure con- 
versed freely with him through an hour in 
his study. “ Have you money enough?” ask- 
ed the patriarch.” “Enough for my jour- 
ney and some time after it,” replied Collini. 
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hout rejoining he went to his bureau, | 
drawing out a rouleau of louis, said, | 
, this: one knows not what may hap- | 
“He embraced me, and I quitted with 
ful eves the mansion of the Délice.” A 

»]aborer of Ferney was imprisoned for a 
t of 7500 frances. Voltaire ordered it all | 
paid in his own name. His agent re- 

| that it would be lost, as the prisoner 

5 too poor ever to repay it. “So much 
he better,” rejoined the philosopher: “ one | 
never loses in restoring a father to his fam- 

- a citizen to the state.” A widow of the 

shborhood, with two children, was op- 
pressed by her creditors. Voltaire not only 
advanced her money without interest, but 

| her to raise more by a mortgage on 
little property. Still later he helped 

er by purchasing the property at a price | 
ich higher than its value. One 
lagers, who owed him 600 livres, was re- | 
duced to distress by the loss of his cattle. 

ltaire sent him two good cows and a 

iittance of his entire debt. An agricul- | 
urist was ruined by having lost a case in 
court. Voltaire procured his papers and had 
them examined by a lawyer at Geneva, who 
reported that the poor man was condemned | 
Returning him the papers, Vol- 
taire handed him also 1000 écus, saying, | 
‘There, my friend, is enough to repair the 
vrongs of the court. A new trial will only 
torment you; don’t attempt it. If you wish 
to establish yourself on my lands, I will 
of your fate.” The Jesuits at 
ex wished to enlarge their estate by ac- 
quiring, at a miserably depreciated valua- 
the property of some minors which 
vas mortgaged for 15,000 francs, but valued 
it four times that amount. The ruin of 
the family seemed inevitable, when Vol- | 
taire heard of the danger. His humanity | 
is well as his detestation of the Jesuits led 
lim to interpose. He furnished the 15,000 | 
frances necessary for the release of the prop- 
erty from its mortgage; and its proprietors | 
the family De Prez of Crassier) had so well 
mproved his aid that, at the subsequent 
expulsion of the Jesuits by France, they 
were able to purchase all the real estate of 
the order at Ornex. 

He especially sympathized with literary 
or educated sufferers. Arnaud de Baculard 
received large sums from him while strug- 
sling in his dramatie career. At his first 


‘Take 


of his | 


istly. 


ke care 


lon, 


success he wished to repay his benefactor, | 


+ 


but Voltaire would accept nothing. “A 
child,” he said, “returns not the sugar- 
plums which his father has given him.” 
rhiriot, who had done business for him as 
notary clerk, was reduced to deep distress. 
Voltaire sheltered him a year at Ferney, pro- 
cured him a profitable appointment as liter- 


iry correspondent of Frederick the Great, | 


and, aiding him to pack his trunk, conceal- 
ed in it fifty louis. His charitable interest 
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for the niece of Corneille is well known. 
He found her in wretched poverty, gave her 
a home in his chateau, adopted and educa- 
ted her, made known her condition to all 
Europe, and issued a new and annotated 
edition of Corneille’s works for her dowry. 
The edition brought 90,000 franes, and the 
niece of the poet was happily married. Sub- 
sequently he loaned the family 12,000 franes, 
At the birth of their first led to 
congratulate the young mother, and left on 
her table an elegant silver vase, in which 
they found a quittance of the whole 
This certainly was handsomely done. 


child he eal 


loan. 
And 
it is only just to say that it was character- 
of the diable 
ever diabolism cl 


istic vieur de Ferney, what- 


ul 
Lae 


wterized him in other 
respects. 

Meanwhile irreverent humor 
not be repressed in the retirement of Fei 
ney. He kept Geneva astir with his pub- 
lications. The pastors and magistrates de 
nounced them, and the 
reprimanded and fined. His Candide aud Die- 
tionnaire philosophique were publicly burn- 
ed by the executioner. But he 
considerable of col porte urs, 


his could 


books« llers were 


hired at 


cost a troop 


who insinuated the obnoxious books into 
families, into the schools, and even into the 
churches. The pastors had to organize a 
counter system of colportage, and for some 
time all Geneva was in fermentation. The 
octrois, or custom-houses at the gates of the 
city, watched particularly against the in- 
troduction of the proscribed works; but 
the crafty “ patriarch” and his friends were 
a match for the perplexed magistrates. He 
sent to the council word that he had been 
informed that on a certain day some perni- 
cious books, maliciously attributed to him, 
would be smuggled into the city through a 
particular gate—“ follies which I despise,” 
he said. “I believe it my duty to make this 
fact known to you, and you will do well to 
repress such refractions of the public order 
and peace.” The at- 
tention of the bewildered authorities being 
concentrated at one of the gates, the books 
al 


This was but a ruse. 


were successfully brought in another 
“a large cargo of them.” 

He maintained the Roman Catholie wor- 
ship for his villagers in the chapel on his 
premises, and kept in his chateaux two curés 
for the purpose; one of whom was his fa- 
mous “ Pere Adam,” who was for years his 
almoner and at 
chess, and of whom he wrote to a friend: 
“Tt is necessary not to deceive yourself 
about him—he is not the greatest man in 
the world.” The neighboring Savoyard cler- 
gy preached stontly against the philosopher 


his evening 


companion 


|as Antichrist, and their rustic parishioners 


Their terror be- 


Seeing a nun 


| dreaded his very shadow. 
came a pleasantry to him. 
| ber of them together at work, he donned 
his theatrical costume of Mahomet, and, 
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plunging in among them, launched at them 
the imprecations of the Arabian conqueror. 
The “ poor Savoyards flew away,” says Pas- 
tor Gaberel, “with all their legs, and the 
identity of Voltaire and Satan was very 
solidly established on the left bank of the 
Rhone. Nevertheless he wished, as he said, 
to be “exemplary” before his own immedi- 
ate and confiding people; for Ferney was a 
feudal seigniory, and he was their lord. He 
therefore made his Easter confession to Fa- 
ther Adam, and the next day marched in 
procession, with his priests and household, 
followed by the villagers with halberds, 
muskets, tambours, and trumpets, to the 
little chapel, where he received the commun- 
ion. Bus a more surprisng scene follow- 
ed. At the moment for the preaching, Vol- 
taire, waving aside his curé, mounted the 
pulpit, and delivered a fiery sermon against 
theft, for a peasant had recently stolen one 
of his cows. He believed the thief would 
be present on so remarkable an occasion; 
he denounced him and apostrophized him, 
exhorting him to make forthwith confession 
to Father Adam, and be thankful to Provi- 
dence that he escaped hanging. He waxed 
so warm in his harangue that the curé, 
alarmed at the irregularity of the scene, 
and thinking of his bishop, rushed out of 
the building; the peasants precipitated 
themselves after him, and left the “ patri- 
arch” to finish his sermon and his ire at his 
leisure. The Bishop of Annecy sent him a 
grave remonstrance; he replied that “it is 
not sufficient to rescue one’s vassals from 
the horrors of poverty, and contribute as 
much as possible to their temporal happi- 
ness; it is necessary also to edify them; and 
it would indeed be extraordinary that a 
seigneur of a parish could not do, in a 
church which he himself has built, what 
all the pretended reformers do in theirs.” 
Whether from fear of him or for other 
reasons, high papal ecclesiastics seemed dis- 
posed to conciliate him. Some of them were 
merry guests at Ferney. The Pope accept- 
ed the dedication of his Mahomet, and deign- 
ed even to correspond with him and send 
him a relic for his chapel. His seigniory 
was in the district of Gex; the Capuchin 
order of monks had a house there ; and Vol- 
taire, to the astonishment of all Europe, and 
the special amusement of the “ philosophers” 
of Paris, actually obtained by patent from 
the general of the order at Rome the ap- 
pointment of temporal head of the brother- 
hood. “Smile not,” he wrote La Harpe; 
“T am a Capuchin, father temporal of the 
convent of Gex; I have the right to wear 
the costume, and I have received the patent 
from our venerable father, the General D’Al- 
lembella.” To the Duchesse de Choiseul he 
wrote: “I receive the cord of St. Francis, 
which I fear will hardly restore the vigor 
of my youth; meanwhile deign to receive 





the paternal respects and the prayers of 
Brother Frangois, unworthy Capuchin.” His 
letters, as preserved by Grimm and Diderot. 
are ebullient with humor over the dignitje 
and prerogatives of his new office, with ] 
offers of benediction, of absolution, o 
dulgences, or threats of excommunication 
and perdition. “Capuchin as Lam,” he writes 
to D’Alembert, “I extend my mercy eye 
over Geneva. I am father temporal of the 
Capuchins of my little country. I will giye 
you my malediction if you write me not, and 
if you send me not whatever you know of 
the assembly of the clergy. Your brother 
V., unworthy Capuchin.” An Irish lord, 
on his way to Rome, called at Ferney. 
“Have you no commission for the Holy 
Father, monsieur ?” asked the guest. “Yes, 
my lord,” replied Voltaire; and writing hast- 
ily on a ecard, said, “ Hand him this.” The 
guileless Irishman, who knew not a word of 
French, scrupulously acquitted himself of 
the commission at his first audience. The 
eard read: “ His Holiness is entreated to 
send to the philosopher of Ferney the ears 
of the Inquisitor-General in scented paper.” 
Clement XIV., a liberal-minded pontiff, took 
no offense at the joke, but wrote on the re- 
verse of the card: “ His Holiness is very sorry 
that he can not execute your commission, but 
under the present pontificate the Grand In- 
quisitor has neither eyesnorears.” This con 
plaisance was not, however, universal among 
Catholics. The Sorbonne and the French ce- 
clesiastics generally anathematized the Cap- 
uchin patriarch. Nicolandot, an ultramon- 
tane writer, is indignant at the indulgence 
shown him. “Ferney,” he says, “has been for 
twenty years the capital of intellect. All 
monarchs have been eager to recognize this 
principality ; they salute it as the centre of 
civilization ; they send to the king of civili- 
zation weekly couriers; they give orders to 
their ambassadors to respect all his fanta- 
sies. Parliaments have burned with desire 
to serve against the court of Ferney, but 
the court of France has let it alone; the 
Bishop of Annecy has menaced it with his 
thunders, but the city of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ has tolerated its continual insolence 
and gross outrages. Floods of strangers 
flow without ceasing to Ferney—dukes, 
marshals, Academicians, priests, journalists. 
All roads lead to Ferney, as to Rome. It 
has been the aristocratic capital of esprit in 
an age when all the world has piqued itself 
of having esprit.” 

But some good things came out of Ferney, 
beneficent and splendid things, which, amidst 
the jesting humor that they spread over Eu- 
rope, could not fail to associate with them 
an ever-enduring sentiment of veneration. 
We have alluded to the cases of Calas, Sirven, 
La Barre, ete., in which Voltaire undertook 
the bravest fight for toleration and religious 
liberty which has oceurred in France since 
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armed struggles of the Huguenots, and | the infirmities of nearly seventy years, and 

vhich the pastors of Geneva were proud | incapable of even lifting the gigantie youth 
+o rally around him, in spite of the vexa-| who was more than six feet in height, was 

1s he had so long occasioned them. They | immediately accused by the Catholics of 
led their way to Ferney in those pro-| murdering his son to prevent his change of 
ons of pilgrims which flocked thither, faith. His aged wife and his daughters 
votees on the highways to Rome; they | were also implicated in the charge. The 
d at the “patriarch’s” table and slept| priests harangued their people from the 
der his roof, that they might discuss with | pulpits against the family; the monks said 
n more fully the wrongs of their Protest- | Inasses for the soul of the dead young man, 


cess 


nt brethren in France, and direct his labors | and displayed a picture representing him as 
in their bebalf; they acted as his agents to| a martyr with a palm branch in his hand. 
rocure documentary evidence, proceedings The whole Catholic population of the city 
ourts, ete., for they knew that the pen| was excited to frenzy by the evclesiastics, 
no man could tell these sad facts more | and the Protestants generally were accused 
tively than his. The frank - hearted | of murdering their children when they show 
en past ur waxes eloquent over the old | ed a disposition to join the Catholics. <A 
n’s services for humanity and toleration. | Catholic magistrate prosecuted the case with 
n Voltaire’s time Frenchmen who rejected | relentless zeal, till the court condemned the 
the papal authority were still chained in| old man to the “ordinary” and “ extraordi 
the galleys with thieves and assassins ; their | nary” torture, and then to be broken on the 
ves were imprisoned in infected dungeons; wheel, and at last consumed at the stake. 
their children were forced into the schools of | Lacerated by the torture, the venerable man 
» monks, and taught to curse before the was driven in an open cart through the 
cross the religion of their fathers. The | streets of the city, shoeless and clothesless, 
mountains concealed yet in their fastnesses | except his shirt, and was made to kneel on 
hunted Pretestants, pursued like brig- | the pavement in front of the Catholic church. 
ils by the royal troops. The high digni- Thence he was carted again through the 
ries of the Chureh blessed God when they | city to the place of execution. He met his 
ceived news of these sanguinary persecu- | frightful fate with meek heroism. Stret 
tions. Some remonstrances were published, | ed on a cross, his limbs were broken in 
but hitherto without effect. The ‘philoso- | twelve places by an iron bar. At the first 
phers’ themselves, bent on the overthrow of | blow a single exclamation escaped him; the 
Romanism, seemed careless of these individ- | remainder he bore in silence. A mangled, 
| sufferings. Suddenly, in the face of this | quivering wreck of humanity, he was ex- 
indifference of the materialists, of the judges | tended on the wheel, with his face upward, 
vho punished the crime of Protestant wor-| that he might, according to the atrocious 
ship with exile, the galleys, or the scaffold, | sentence, thus “repent through whatever 
ol parliaments which let the policy of Rome | hours of life it might please God yet to give 
have its way, of ministers of state who} him.” The stake meanwhile was ready by 
bowed before the persecuting priestcraft, | his side. During two hours he still suffer- 
and of the reckless libertine on the throne, | ed, when the executioner strangled him, and 
arose one man, philosopher, historian, poet, | casting his mangled remains among the fa 
ud satirist, whose fame filled Europe, who | ots, reduced them to ashes. 
corresponded with most of its sovereigns, Such was the story with which Voltaire 
whom even the Pope tolerated, though he | appalled Europe. He sent for the family 
trampled under foot the papal dogmas and | of the Protestant martyr, and protecting 
power—a man whose writings all the acad- | them under his own roof, learned the facts 
emies, all the journals, all the salons, all the | from their own lips. He wept, says Pastor 
theatres, all the people discussed—this one | Gaberel, “ hot tears, and his frame trembled 
man advanced into the field for religious | with emotion.” He resolved to fight all the 
liberty, and by his immense influence and | priesteraft of France, if need be, to obtain 
tivity compelled the arrest of fanaticism | an éclatante réhabilitation —“ a splendid reha- 
by the same laws and the same tribunals | bilitation”—of the heroic old martyr. He 
which had thus far sanctioned it.” | corresponded with many of the sovereigns 
The younger Coquerel has given us the} of Europe about it incessantly; he roused all 
story of the Calas family—a story which | his “philosophic” friends at Paris and else- 
Voltaire made familiar all over Europe.| where; he kept the journals ringing with 
Calas was a devout Protestant, and a re-| it; he had friends at the court of Versailles 
spectable merchant at Toulouse. One of | who were not allowed to rest till they did 
his sons turned Roman Catholic; another | their utmost; he reduced the evidence of the 
vam was dissipated, a gambler and a drunkard. | case to brief and pungent “ memoirs,” which 
rtook Phe latter had threatened to renounce his| could not fail to be read with compassion 
stan faith for popery, but read books on suicide,|and horror. Nearly four years he spent 
aes 3 and was at last discovered hung over a gate- | thus battling for toleration and liberty of 
way of his home. The father, broken by | conscience in the name of a burned-up old 
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man. At last the king was compelled to | of the Chevalier de la Barre. One of t] 
act; the court at Versailles ordered a re-| crucifixes which stud the highways of ( 


vision of the case at Toulouse, over, as it 


trembled for the result; but it had found 
its match in a single man, whose pen in the 
right was mightier than all its crosiers in 
the wrong. The judicial revision broke the 
sentence, vindicated the innocence and hon- 
or of the father and his family, and stamped 
with the implied guilt of murder the fanat- 
icism of the papists. The Catholic magis- 
trate who had been most active in the per- 
secution committed suicide. The king gave 
the widow 36,000 livres, and “ France,” says 
Pastor Gaberel, “received the greatest les- 
son in toleration which has ever struck the 
heart of a people.” Voltaire afterward pub- 
lished an essay on religious liberty which 
fortified his victory. 

The case of Calas was not yet finished 


when the pastors of Geneva brought to him | 


another sufferer, Sirven, from a small town 
of Languedoc. His young daughter had 
been shut up in a nunnery by the authority 
of an ofiicial lettre de cachet, under pretense 
that she was inclined to be a Catholic. The 
sisters found her to be an intractable cate- 
chumen. She escaped at night, and, mak- 
ing her way homeward, fellinto an unguard- 
ed well and was drowned. The Catholics 
accused her parents of murdering their child. 
The father and mother had to flee, for the 
yet undetermined case of their fellow-Prot- 
estants at Toulouse warned them. They 
made their way toward Geneva, but on the 
heights of the Cevennes the broken-hearted 
mother perished in the snows; the father 
reached the city of refuge. Voltaire “shud- 
dered at the story of the physical torture 
and moral suffering of this afflicted man.” 
As soon as the Calas case would allow him, 
he undertook this new one with redoubled 
energy. Again all Europe rang with his 
remonstrances and denunciations. To the 
pastor Moulton, who was his most intimate 
co-laborer in this and the Calas affair, he 
wrote: “IT am sick, but I should die content 
with the hope of seeing toleration establish- 
ed; intolerance dishonors human nature; 
we have too long been below the Jews and 
Hottentots. I embrace you tenderly ; come 
and sleep at my house; let us converse more.” 
The battle was again a long one, but Voltaire 
never wavered. At last he received private 
word from the President of the Parliament 
of Languedoe that the case was about con- 
cluded, and he wrote to Moulton: “It is no 
more doubtful that this family will be re- 
established in its honor and property, and 
that the infamous arrest which condemned 


it to death will be broken like that of Calas. | 


It required but two hours to condemn this 
virtuous family to death, but it has cost us 
nine years to obtain justice for them.” He 
next took in hand with equal vigor the case 
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were, the ashes of the martyr. The Church | at Abbeville. <A citizen, who was an ey; 


among the lowest people by which to 


1088 
es ’ ‘ ath- 
| olic Europe was found mutilated on the bridep 


hy 


of the father of La Barre, sought eyidey, 


ACCUSE 
his son, who was but eighteen years o}q 
The bishop stirred up the popular fanati: Let 
| by processions to the insulted crucifix, and 
}at his instance La Barre and D’Etallonde 
| his companion, about the same age, wens 
| sentenced to have their tongues and right 
|} hands cut off, and then be burned 
The sentence was changed by the Parliament 
| of Paris to decapitation, which was inflicted 
on La Barre, but D’Etallonde escaped, and 
found shelter with Voltaire, who provided 
for his education, and induced Frederick of 
| Prussia to appoint him lieutenant of engi- 
|neers in his army. The evidence against 
| these youths was altogether unreliable and 
quite frivolous. Voltaire was appealed to 
| by the father of La Barre to vindicate the 
honor of his dead boy and of his family, 
|The letter, says Voltaire, was such as to 
“rend my heart.” He was old and sick, 
and, after his other contests, needed rest, as 
| he wrote to Moulton; but in the ease of La 
Barre and his comrade, “his tenacity,” says 
| Morley, “was still more amazing and heroic 
than in those of Calas and Sirven.” Through 
; twelve years he struggled for the rehabili- 
tation of La Barre, and if he did not obtain 
a revision of the case from the court, he ob- 
tained it from the greater tribunal of the 
public opinion of all Europe. 

These are not the only examples of his 
| heroic devotion to tolerance and humanity. 
| During most of the remainder of his life he 
was busy seeking redress for similar wrongs. 
The last one ended only with his death. It 
| was that of General Lally, who had lost the 
| French dominion in India to England, and 
was executed at Paris—a sacrifice to party 
| policy, a parallel of the sacrifice of Byng in 
| England. Voltaire struggled down to his 
| cighty-fifth year, along with Lally’s son, for 
au revision of the trial and a reversion of the 
sentence. The news of his success came to 
him when he was on his death-bed. Five 
days before he expired he wrote his last let 
ter; it was to Lally’s son. “Dying I re- 
vive,” he said, “at this great news. I em- 

brace you tenderly. I die content.” Even 
| Bungener relents over this letter, though 
not without an invidious reflection. ‘One 
| likes,’ he says, “to allow himself to be 
| moved at the death-bed of Voltaire by these 
words, evidently sincere and felt. But the 
affair was not the less commenced with an 
| indignation which he never felt.’ Lord 
Brougham (Voltaire et Rousseau) is more gen- 
|erous. “ While blaming his errors, so grave 
and so constant,” says Brougham, “ we must 





| 





admit, nevertheless, that it would be thrust- 


|ing very far injustice and ingratitude to for- 








t for a moment the immense services ren- 


dered to the world by Voltaire; a glory 
rable and universal is due to him for that 
_so long and so persevering, which he 
sustained against tyranny of the most odious 
against the persecution of opinions 

he violation of the sacred right of hu- 

To no writer Luther 
; the spirit of free inquiry owe equal 


in reason. since 
titude; none has done more to deliver 
in intelligence from ecclesiastical tyr- 


1778. Voltaire, after an absence from 
ris of nearly thirty years, left Ferney for 
brilliant metropolis, which during all 
; exile he had kept vividly excited by 
his writings, and where he was to be re- 
ved with ovations such as have hardly 
da parallel in literary history. He thus 
passes from the purview of our article, which 
ig limited to his life on the Swiss frontier. 
What can we, finally, say of such a man ? 
Much that is good, as our pages show, but 
Hardly any literary char- 
ter has been treated with less impartiality. 
His friendly erities have too much palliated 
his faults; Morley, one of the most candid, 
it altogether an exception. His hostile 
tics have been generally perversely blind 


more that is bad. 


what was really commendable in his char- | 


ter and services; nearly every page of 
sug 
with prejudice, vorse, if possible, than the 
odium theologicum. 

Voltaire was a born humorist. His first 
w of any subjeet was its ludicrous side, 
it had any; and if it had none, its very 
vravity or solemnity seemed to evoke his 
innate humor. 

He appeared incapable of the sentiment 
of reverence ; al) religions were to him but 


superstitions, morbid excesses of the mind. | 
Born a Roman Catholic, educated by the | 


Jesuits, and habitually in contact with 
popery, he always confounded Christianity 
with it. The Genevan pastors found it im- 
possible to make him discriminate between 
their Protestantism and Romanism. 
He was thoroughly unserupulous. 
lyle shows that in his fracases at Berlin he 


could not only indulge in downright false- | 


hoods, but swear to them. He was saved 
from heedless perjury only by the excessive 
politeness of a magistrate in foregoing the 
oath. If craniology teaches that the con- 
science has a local organ in the brain, the 
skull of Voltaire must have shown a cavity 
rather than a boss over the place of that 
faculty. 


“venerable company of pastors.” 
stantly disowned his most flagrant publica- 
nounce them. 

Meanwhile he was not without generous 
qualities, as we have seen. He had a quick 


ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE AMONG 


and Locke in metaphysics. 


ions. 


ener’s elaborate volumes is saturated | 


Car- | 


He habitually played off false- | 
hoods on the Genevan magistrates and the | 
He con- | 


tions, and sometimes affected fiercely to de- | 


THE SWISS. 
sympathy for all human sufferings. He was 
liberal with his money. 
fight against superstition, and did more 
than any other man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to break down intolerance in Europe. 
No such judicial flagrancies as he grappled 
with have been able to re-appear in France 
his day. 


He made gallant 


ince He opposed Christianity, 
but as decidedly opposed the atheism that 
prevailed among his philosophical friends 
in Paris. 

The leader, if not the originator, of the 
so-called philosophy of the time, he had 
not a single attribute of the philosophic 
character. He laughed at its dignities or 
severities. He had no system of his own, 
but was content with Newton in physics 
He tamiliarized 
these great Englishmen on the Continent. 
His supreme idea was the emancipation of 


| the human race by the advancement of its 


intelligence; the supreme difficulty of the 
task, as he believed, was traditional relig 
His supreme method against the 
was historical criticism and lu- 
mor. He denounced the writings of D’Ol- 
bach, Helvetius, and his other 


se 


sarcastic 


speculative 


| atheistic friends at Paris; and insisted that 


his fellow-Eneycloped sts should shun meta- 
physics, and deal exclusively in 
facts and humorous satire. 
truth can stand ridicule. 

well the fact, | 


positive 
Nothing but 
Voltaire 


1owever egregiously he mis- 


knew 


applied it. 


To estimate adequately his character, the 
facts of nearly two-thirds of his life, antece- 


ident to the beginning of our sketch, must 


be given, and many of them could hardly be 


| decorously given in a publication like the 


| present. Even in this age of the “ rehabil- 
itation” of notable characters—of Moham- 
med, of Cromwell, of Mary Queen of Scots, 
of Spinoza, and even of Lucrezia Borgia— 
it is alsolutely inconceivable that Voltaire 
ean be effectively “rehabilitated.” His most 
ardent disciples must abandon that hope; 
| but meanwhile they can claim for him many 
brilliant and many salutary things. They 
can assert his sympathy with suffering men, 
his pecuniary charity, his outright courage 
(so rare) against the occupants of the high 
places of church and state, in the conflict 
They 
lean claim for him high rank, almost sover- 
| eign rank, take him all in all, as a littérateur ; 
| that no man ever made the pen a more ef- 
| fective power; that he was, as Morley says, 
| the “very genius of correctness, elegance, 
land grace” in style; that he was the great- 
est satirist of his age; the founder of the 
modern, the best, school of historical writ- 
|ing, and ranks next to Corneille and Racine 
in French tragedy, though—odd fact for the 
greatest humorist of his time—he failed in 
comedy; that in his twenty-eight tragedies 
are some of the best passages of French lit- 


|for toleration and religious liberty. 
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erature, though his dozen or more comedies | the equally natural reaction toward salut 
place him in no proximity whatever to Mo- | religious principles. And finally they « 
litre. Above all these merits, infinitely | that he was a chief agent in bringing 
above them, they can claim that he intro- | first French Revolution, which, iy spite 
duced a new era—the era of toleration—in | stupendous enormities, is now recogni 
France, which, with whatever occasional os- 










on t] 
1 the 


t 









historical critics as the epoch of mode nn = 
cillation, has continued to advance, and by | at least current, European history, and j. 
which the ecclesiastical oppressions and ju- | still developing beneficial and immeasut \ 
ridical atrocities of his own day have passed | ble results. His writings afforded not 4 
away, and the faiths of Protestants and even | gle sanction of the atrocities which 
‘ Jews are now recognized, protected, and sal- | ed that great event. And, indeed, i 
4 aried as parts of the national religion. They | “philosophers” who brought it on are y 
put forth still larger claims for him, but | atively responsible for its crimes by faili, 
Pe with less concession from Christian critics | to proy ide the necessary moral preven 

pi that he led the way in the emancipation | the ruling and ecclesiastical classes 
‘ ‘ of the intellectual classes of France, and in-| positively responsible for them by the 1 

z 


attend 


4) 
tilt 















tlous 
wel 


deed of Europe generally, from Romish tra- | nighted and demoralized condition to whic) 
ditions and bigotry—an emancipation which | they had reduced the people. 





But on thes 





ere 









continues and grows in spite of the sacrifice | last two claims of Voltaire’s friendly erities 

k by the priesthood of Bossuet’s “Gallic Lib- | we can not enlarge; they would require to 
° 9 ° . ° ““ ° % ‘ ” 

: erties,” and which, while, as natural in such | much qualification, and we must here talk 
reactions, it has gone to the opposite skep- | leave of him, with no little respect for his 


tical extreme, will, it is hoped, show in time | abilities, and as much regret for his faults, 
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BOOK THIRD. 


y described; and he begins his work. Buta rencounter leads to emotior 











The 3 
which hamper his plans, and cause a sharp divergence of opinion, ultimately committing him to an irre- 
trievable step which a few months earlier he did not dream of. 


man and his scheme are full 













CHAPTER IL. tions of art the old special beauties of mei 
and gods would imply that its sympathies 
lie secretly in other directions, despite any 

N Clym Yeobright’s face could be dimly transient fashion. We have lost the tru 

seen the typical countenance of the fu- | Hellenic eye, for this requires behind it th: 
ture. Should there be a classic period to | Hellenic idea of life; and a long line of 
art hereafter, its Phidias may produce such | disillusive centuries has permanently dis- 


“MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM Is.” 




















; faces. The spirit of sufferance, replacing | placed. that. The solecisms of ancient 
; that zest for existence which was so in-|thought are the grammar of modern. 


tense in early civilizations, must ultimately | What the Greeks only suspected, we know 
af enter so thoroughly into the constitution of | well; what their Zschylus imagined, om 
the advanced races that its facial expression | nursery children feel. That old-fashioned 
will become accepted as a new artistic de-| revelling in the general situation grows less 
parture. Beauty which is beauty for no} and less possible as we uncover the defects 
material reason, but because of its eloquence | of cosmic laws, and see the quandary that 
as an index of some chastened spiritual life, | man is placed in by their operation. 

must be increasingly appreciated as_ the The lineaments which will get embodied 




















" world advances in introspection. People | in ideals based upon this modern recognition 

already feel that a man who lives without | will probably be akin to those of Yeobright. 
> disturbing a curve of feature or setting a The observer’s eye was arrested; not by his 
« mark of mental concern any where upon | face as a picture, but by his face as a page; 
F 


himself is too far removed from modern | not by what it was, but by what it recorded. 
hi perceptiveness to be a modern type. Phys-| His features were attractive in the light of 
ically beautiful men—the glory of the race | symbols, as sounds intrinsically common be- 
when it was young—are almost an anachro-| come attractive in language, and as shapes 
nism now; and we may wonder whether, | intrinsically simple become interesting in 
i at some time or other, physically beautiful | writing. 
women may not be an anachronism like- He was a man of whom something was 
wise. expected. Beyond this all was chaos 
It has been said that the capacity to en-| That he would be successful in an original 
joy is at bottom identical with the capac-| way, or that he would go to the dogs in 
ity to produce; and the civilized world’s} an original way, seemed equally probable. 
lack of power to prolong in new combina-| The ouly absolute certainty about him was 
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t he would not stand still in the circum- 
es to which he was born. 


Hence, When his name was casually men- 


ned by neighboring yeomen, the listener | 
what is he do- | 


d, “Ah, Clym Yeobright: 
?”” When the instinctive question 
a person is, What is he doing? it is 
that he will not be found to be, like 
of us, doing nothing in particular. 
an indefinite sense that he must 
nvading some region of the unusual, 
good or bad. The devout hope is that he 
s doing well. The secret faith is that he 
is making a mess of it. Half a dozen com- 
market-men, who were habitual 
3 at the “Quiet Woman” as they pass- 

y in their carts, were partial to the top- 

In fact, though they were not Egdon 
men, they could hardly avoid it while they 


ow 


re is 


jortavis 


sucked their long clay tubes and regarded | 
Clym had | 


ie heath through the window. 
been so inwoven with the heath in his boy- 
od that hardly any body could look upon 

thout thinking of him. 


irred: 


So the subject 
if he were making a fortune and 
, so much the better for him; 
were making a tragical figure in the world, 
uch the better for their narratives. 

The 

spread to an awkward extent before he left 
It is bad when your fame outruns 
your means, said the Spanish Jesuit Gracian. 


une 


80 mn 


At the age of six he had asked a Scripture 
“Who was the first man known to 

hes ?” and applause had resound- 
ed from the very verge of the heath. At 


TLUd1e ¢ 


wear breec 


tiger-lily pollen and black-currant 
juice, in the absence of water-colors. 
he time he reached twelve he had in this 
rat least two miles round. An individu- 
al whose fame spreads three or four thou- 
sand yards in the time taken by the fame 


of others similarly situated to travel six or | 


eight hundred, must of necessity have some- 
thing in him. 
Homer’s, owed something to the accidents 
of his situation: 
Was. 

He grew up and was helped out in life. 
That waggery of fate which started Ney and 
Cortez on lawyers’ stools, Copernicus as a 


priest, Mendelssohn as a trader, Clive as a| 
as a linen-draper, Keats | 


writing clerk, Gay 
as a surgeon, and a thousand others in a 
thousand other odd ways, banished the wild 
and perceptive heath lad to be shop-man to 
a jeweller. 

The details of this choice of a business for 
lim it is not necessary to give. At the death 
of his father a neighboring gentleman had 


and this assumed the form of sending him 
to the shop in Budmouth above mentioned. 


fact was that Yeobright’s fame had | 


By | 





was the only feasible opening. Thence he 


went to London; thence, shortly after, 


to Paris, where he had remained till now. 


} 
ana 
} 


Something being expected of him, he had 
not been at home many days before a great 
curiosity as to why he staid on so long be- 
gan to arise in the heath. The natural term 
of a holiday had been passed, yet he still re- 
mained. On the Sunday morning following 
the week of Thomasin’s marriage a discus- 
sion on this subject was in progress at a 
Here 
the local barbering was always done at this 
hour on this day; to be the 
great Sunday of the inhabitants at 
noon, Which in its turn was followed by the 
great Sunday dressing ai On 


hair-cutting before Fairway’s house. 


followed by 
9a) 
Wasi 


hour later. 
Egdon Heath Sunday proper did not begin 
till dinner-time, and even then it was a 
somewhat battered specimen of the day. 
These Sunday-moruing hair-cuttings were 
performed by Fairway, the victim sitting 


}on a chopping-block in front of the house, 
| Without a coat, and the neighbors gossiping 


if he | 


round, idly observing the locks of hair as 


they rose upon the wiud after the snip, and 
| 


ilew away out of sight to the four quarters 


of the heavens. Summer and winter the 


|} scene was the same, unless the wind were 
| more than usually blusterous, when the stool 


was shifted a few feet round the corner. 


To complain of cold in sitting out-of-doors, 


| hatless and coatless, while Fairway told true 


stories between the cuts of the scissors, 


| would have been to pronounce yourself ho 
yht he painted the Battle of Waterloo | 


To flinch, exclaim, or move a 
muscle of the face at the small stabs under 
the ear received from those instruments, or 


man at once. 


| at scaritications of the neck by the comb, 
nanner been heard of as artist and scholar | 


would have been thought a gross breach of 


good manners, considering that Fairway did 


it all for nothing. A bleeding about the 
poll on Sunday afternoons was amply ac- 
counted for by the explanation, “ I have had 


my hair cut, you know.” 
Possibly Clym’s fame, like | 


The conversation on Yeobright had been 


| started by a distant view of the young man 
nevertheless, famous he | 


rambling leisurely across the heath before 
them. 


“A man who is doing well elsewhere 


| wouldn’t bide here two or three weeks for 


nothing,” said Fairway. “ He’s got some 
project in’s head—depend upon that.” 
“ Well,’a can’t keep a shop here,” said Sam. 
“T don’t see why he should have had them 


|two heavy boxes home if he had not been 


going to bide; and what there is for him to 
do here, the Lord in heaven knows.” 

Before many more surmises could be in- 
dulged in Yeobright had come near, and see- 


jing the hair-cutting group, he turned aside 
kindly undertaken to give the boy a start; | 


to join them. Marching up, and looking 
critically at their faces for a moment, he 
said, without introduction, “ Now, folks, let 


Yeobright did not wish to go there, but it | me guess what you have been talking about.” 


Vor, LVII—No. 338.—18 
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“ Ay, sure, if you will,” said Sam. 

“ About me.” 

“ Now it is a thing I shouldn’t have dream- 
ed of doing, otherwise,” said Fairway, in a 
tone of integrity; “but since you have 
named it, Master Yeobright, ll own that 
we were talking about ’ee. We were won- 
dering what could keep you home here 


: | 
molly-horning about when you have made 


such a world-wide name for yourself in the 
knickknack trade—now that’s the truth 
ot.” 

“T’}l tell you,” said Yeobright, with unex- 
pected earnestness; “Iam not sorry to have 


the opportunity. I’ve come home because, | 


all things considered, I can be a trifle less 
useless here than any where else. But I 
have only lately found this out. When I 
first got away from home I thought this 
place was not worth troubling about. I 
thought our life here was contemptible. To 
oil your boots instead of blacking them, to 
dust your coat with a switch instead of a 
brush: was there ever any thing more ridic- 
ulous? I said.” 

“So ’tis; so ’tis!” 

“No, no—you are wrong; it isn’t.” 

“Beg your pardon; we thought that was 
your maning.” 

“Well, this became very depressing as 
time went on. I found that I was trying to 
be like people who had hardly any thing 
in common with myself. I was endeavor- 
ing to put off one sort of life for another 
sort of life which was not better than the 
life IT had known before. It was simply dif- 
ferent.” 

“True; a sight different,” said Fairway. 

“Yes, Paris must be a taking place,” said 
Humphrey. “Grand shop-winders, trumpets, 
and drums; and here be we out-of-doors in 
all winds and weathers—” 

“But you mistake me,” pleaded Clym. 
“All this was very depressing. But not so 
depressing as something I next perceived— 
that my business was the silliest, flimsiest, 
most effeminate business that ever a man 
could be put to. That decided me: I would 
give it up, and try to follow some rational 
occupation among the people I knew best, 
and to whom I could be of most use. Ihave 
come home; and this is how I mean to carry 
out my plan: I shall keep a school as near 
to Egdon as possible, so as to be able to walk 
over here and have a night school in my 
mother’s house. But I must study a little 
at first to get properly qualified. Now, 
neighbors, I must go.” 

And Clym resumed his walk across the 
heath. 

“He'll never carry it out in the world,” 
said Fairway. “Ina few weeks he’ll learn 
to see things otherwise.” 

“Tis good-hearted of the young man,” 
said another. “ But for my part, I think he 
had better mind his business.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW COURSE CAUSES DISAPPOINTMEN] 


YEOBRIGHT loved his kind. He had a 
conviction that the want of most men was 
knowledge of a sort which brings wisdey 
|rather than affluence. He wished to ra i 
the class at the expense of individuals, rat}. 
er than individuals at the expense of th 
| class. What was more, he was ready ato 
| to be the first unit sacrificed. ; 

In passing from the bucolic to the intel- 
lectual life the intermediate stages are y 
ally two at least, frequently many more: 
and one of these stages is almost sure to be 


| worldly advance. We ean hardly ima 


nce 





gine 
| bucolic placidity quickening to intellectual 
| endeavor without imagining social endeayoy 
|as the transitional phase. Yeobright’s local 
peculiarity was that in aiming at high think- 
ing he still cleaved to plain living—nay, 
wild and meagre living in many respects, 
and brotherliness with clowns 

He was a John the Baptist who took en- 
noblement rather than repentance for his 
text. Mentally he was in a provincial fu- 
ture, that is, he was in many points syn- 
chronous with the central town thinkers of 
his date. 

In consequence of this relatively ad- 
vanced position, Yeobright might have heen 
ealled unfortunate. The rural world was 
not ripe for him. A man should be only 
partially before his time; to be completely 
to the vanward in aspirations is fatal to 
fame. Had Philip’s warlike son been intel- 
lectually so far ahead as to have attempted 
civilization without bloodshed, he would 
have been twice the god-like hero that he 
seemed, but nobody would have heard of an 
Alexander. 

In the interests of renown the forward- 
ness should lie chiefly in the capacity to 
manipulate. Suecessful propagandists have 
succeeded because the doctrine they bring 
into form is that which their listeners have 
for some time felt without being able to 
shape. 

A man who advocates esthetic effort and 
deprecates social effort is only likely to be 
understood by a class to which social effort 
has become a stale matter. To argue upon 
the possibility of culture before luxury to 
the bucolic world may be to argue truly, 
but it is an attempt to disturb a sequence 
to which humanity has been too long ac- 
customed to readily renounce. Yeobright 
preaching to the Egdon eremites that they 
might rise to a serene comprehensiveness 
without going through the process of en- 
riching themselves, was not unlike arguing 
to ancient Chaldeans that in ascending 
from earth to the pure empyrean it was not 
necessary to pass first into the heaven of 
ether. 

Was Yeobright’s mind well proportioned ? 











t 


like silver gridirons? 
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A well-proportioned mind is one which | dow plants. She looked up at him as if she 
ys no particular bias; one of which we | did not understand the meaning of his long 
safely predicate that it will never cause | stay with her; her face had worn that look 

ts owner to be confined as a madman, tor- | for several days. He could perceive that 


red as a heretic, or crucified as a blas-| the curiosity which had been shown by the 
mer. Also, on the other hand, that it | hair-cutting group amounted in his mother 
never cause him to be applauded as a ; to concern. But she had asked no question 
yphet, revered as a priest, or exalted as a| with her lips, even when the arrival of his 
¢, Its usual blessings are happiness | trunks suggested that he was not going to 
dl co! ymonplace. It produces the poetry leave her soon. Her silence besought an 
f Rogers, the paintings of West, the state- | explanation of him more loudly than words. 
of North, the spiritual guidance of “T am not going back to Paris again, 
er; enabling its possessors to find | mother,” he said. “At least in my old ca- 
-way to affluence, to wind up well, to| pacity. I have given up the situation.” 
» with dignity off the stage, to die com- Mrs. Yeobright turned in pained surprise. 
rt ibly in their beds, and to get the de-| “I thought something was amiss, becaus: 
t monument which, in many cases, they | of the boxes. I wonder you did not tell me 
eserve. It never would have allowed | sooner.” 
bright to do such a ridiculous thing as| “I ought to have done it. But I have 
yw up his business to benefit his fellow- | been in doubt whether you would be pleased 
reatures. | with my plan. I was not quite clear on a 
He walked along toward home without | few points myself. I am going to take an 
nding to paths. If any one knew the | entirely new course.” 
ith well, it was Clym. He was perme- | 
tel with its scenes, with its substance, | want to do better than you've been doing ?” 
nd with its odors. He might be said to| “Very easily. But I shall not do better 
its product. His eyes had first opened | in the way you mean; I suppose it will be 
hereon; with its appearance all the first | called doing worse. But I haté that busi- 
wes of his memory were mingled; his | ness of mine, and I want to do some worthy 
stimate of life had been colored by it; his| thing before I die. As a school-master I 
ys had been the flint knives and arrow- | think to do it—a school-master to the poor 
iis which he found there, wondering | and ignorant, to teach them what nobody 
stones should “grow” to such odd | else will.” 
ipes; his flowers the purple bells and yel-| “After all the trouble that has been tak- 
gorse; his animal kingdom the snakes|en to give you a start, and when there is 
| croppers ; his society its human haunt- | nothing to do but to keep straight on, you 
s. Take all the varying hates felt by | say you will be a poor man’s school-master. 
istacia Vye toward the heath, and trans- | Your fancies will be your ruin, Clym.” 
ite them into loves, and you have the| Mrs. Yeobright spoke calmly, but the force 
itt of Clym. He gazed upon the wide | of feeling behind the words was but too ap- 


‘I am astonished, Clym. How can you 


prospect as he walked, and was glad. | parent to one who knew her as well as her 


To many persons this place was one which | son did. He did not answer. There was 
had slipped out of its century generations |in his face that hopelessness of being un- 
go, to intrude as an uncouth object into | derstood which comes when the objector is 
his. It was an obsolete thing, and few | constitutionally beyond the reach of a logic 
red to study it. How could this be oth-| that, even under favoring conditions, is al- 
rwise in the days of square fields, plashed | most too coarse a vehicle for the subtlety 
hedges, and meadows watered on a plan so | of the argument. 
ctangular that on a fine day they look No more was said on the subject till the 
? The farmer, in his} end of dinner. His mother then began, as 
de, who could smile at artificial grasses, | if there had been no interval since the morn- 
look with solicitude at the coming corn, and|/ing. “It disturbs me, Clym, to find that 
igh with sadness at the fly-eaten turnips, | you have come home with such thoughts as 
bestowed upon the distant upland of heath | those. I hadn’t the least idea that you 


nothing better than a frown. But as for} meant to go backward in the world by your 


‘eobright, when he looked from the sum-}| own free choice. Of course I have always 
its on his way, he could not help indul-| supposed you were going to push straight 
ing ina barbarous satisfaction at observing | on, as other men do—all who deserve the 
that in some of the attempts at reclamation | name—when they have been put in a good 
from the waste, tillage, after holding on for | way of doing well.” 

year or two, had receded again in despair, “T can not help it,” said Clym, in a trou- 
the ferns and furze tufts stubbornly re-as-| bled tone. “Mother, I hate the namby- 
serting themselves. pamby business. Talk about men who de- 

He descended into the valley, and soon | serve the name, can any man deserving the 
reached his home at Blooms End. His moth- | name waste his time in that coddling way, 
r was snipping dead leaves from the win- | when he sees half the world going to ruin 
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for want of some body to buckle to and 
teach ’em how to breast the misery they 
are born to? I get up every morning and 
see the whole creation groaning and trav- 
ailing in pain, as St. Paul says; and yet 
there am J, selling trinkets to women and 
fops, and pandering to the meanest vanities 

I who have health and strength enough 
for any thing. I have been troubled in my 
mind about it all the year, and the end is 
that I can not do it any more.” 

“Why can’t you do it as well as others ?” 

“T don’t know, except that there are many 
things other people care for which I don’t; 
and that’s partly why I think I ought to do 
this. For one thing, my body does not re- 
quire much of me. I can not enjoy deli- 
cacies; good things are wasted upon me. 
Well, I ought to turn that defect to advan- 
tage, and by*being able to do without what 
other people require, I can spend what such 
things cost upon any body else.” 

Now Yeobright, having inherited some of 
these very instincts from the woman before 
him, could not fail to awaken a reciprocity 
in her through her feelings, if not by argu- 
ments, disguise it as she might for his good. 
She spoke with less assurance: “And yet 
you might have been a gentleman if you 
had only persevered. I suppose you will 
be like your father; like him, you are get- 
ting weary of doing well.” 

“No,” said her son, “I am not weary of 
that, though I am weary of what you mean 
by it. Mother, what is doing well?” 


| kneel as stand,’ so down I went; and yy... 
| than that, all the rest were as willing ; 
| oblige the manasI. We hadn’t been a: 
|more than a minute when a most terrj| 
| screech sounded through church, as ; 
|somebody had just gied up their ly 
| blood. All the folk jumped up, and the; 
| we found that Susan Nunsuch had pric] 
| Miss Vye with a long stocking ne: 
|she had threatened to do as soon ; 
she could get the young lady to chu 
where she don’t come very often. Shey, 
waited for this chance for weeks, so as { 
| draw her blood and put an end to th 
witching of Susan’s children that has be 
| esmeied on so long. Sue followed her j 
church, sat next to her, and as soon as s! 
could find a chance, in went the stocking 
needle into my lady’s arm.” 

“Good Heaven, how horrid 
Yeobright. 

“Sue pricked her that deep that the m 
fainted away; and as I was afeard ther 
| might be some tumult among us, I got bi 
| hind the bass-viol, and didn’t see no mor 
But they carried her out into the air,’ 
said; but when they looked round for § 
she was gone. What a scream that girl 
gied, poor thing! There were the passo 
in his surplice, holding up his hand a 
saying, ‘Sit down, my good people, s 
down! But the deuce a bit would they 
down. Oh,and what d’ye think I found o 
Mrs. Yeobright? The passon wears a suit of 
clothes under his surplice! I could see his 


ue 








said Mrs 


Mrs. Yeobright was far too thoughtful a| black sleeve when he held up his arm.” 


woman to be content with ready definitions, 
and, like the “ What is wisdom ?” of Plato’s 
Socrates, and the “ What is truth ?” of Pon- 


“Tis a cruel thing,” said Yeobright. 
“Yes,” said his mother. 
“The nation ought to look into it,” sai 


tius Pilate, Yeobright’s burning question re-| Christian. ‘Here’s Humphrey coming, I 


ceived no answer. 
The silence was broken by the clash of 


think.” 


In came Humphrey. “Well, hav 


the garden gate, a tap at the door, and its} heard the news? But I see you have. "Tis 


opening. Christian Cantle appeared in the 
room in his Sunday clothes. 


»} a very strange thing that whenever one of 
Egdon folk goes to church, some rum job o1 


It was the custom on Egdon to begin the | other is sure to go on. The last time on 
preface to a story before absolutely entering | of us was there was when Neighbor Fa 


the house, so as to be well in for the body 


»| way went, in the fall; and that was the 


of the narrative by the time visitor and vis- | day you forbade the banns, Mrs. Yeobright.” 


ited stood face to face. Christian had been 


“Has this cruelly treated girl been abl 


saying to them while the door was leaving | to walk home ?” said Clym. 


its lateh, “To think that I, who go from 


home but once in a while, and hardly then 
should have been there this morning!” 
“’Tis news you have brought us, then 


Christian ?” said Mrs. Yeobright. 


“They say she got better, and went hom« 
,| very well. And now I’ve told it, I must | 
moving homeward.” 

; “And I,” said Humphrey. “Truly now 
we shall see if there’s any thing in what 


“Ay, sure, and ye must overlook my | folks say about her.” 


time o’ day; for, says I, I must go and tell 


When they were gone into the heat! 


‘em, though they won’t have half done din- | again, Yeobright said, quietly, to his mother, 
ner. I assure ye it made me shake like a| “Do you think I have turned teacher too 
driven leaf. Do ye think any harm will] soon ?” 


come o’t ?” 


“ Well—what ?” 


“It is right that there should be school- 
masters, and missionaries, and all such men, 


“This morning at church we was all|she replied. “But it is right too that I 
standing up, and the passon said, ‘Let us| should try to lift you ont of this life into 


pray.” ‘Well, thinks I, ‘one may as wel 








l 


something higher, and that you should not 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


back again, and be as if I had not | 


ed at all.” 
Later in the day Sam the turf-cutter en- | 
ed. “I’ve come a-borrowing, Mrs. Yeo- | 

I suppose you have heard what’s 
appening to the beauty on the hill ?” 
3, Sam; half a dozen have been tell- 


1 
rht. 
1 


‘Ye 
Beauty ?” said Clym. 
tolerably well favored,” Sam _ re- 

“Lord, all the country owns that | 
ne of the strangest things in the world | 

t such a woman should have come to live | 


Yes, 


up there.” 
“Dark or fair?” 
Now, though I’ve seen her twenty ti 
t’s a thing I can not call to mind.” 
Darker than Tamsin,’ murmured 
Yeobright. 
“A woman who seems to care for nothing 
t all, 
‘She is melancholy, then?” inquired Clym. 
“She mopes about by herself, and don’t 


mes, 


Mrs. 
as you may say.” 


in with the people.” 

“Is she a young lady inclined for adven- | 
tures ”? | 
“Not to my knowledge. 
“Doesn’t join in with the lads in their | 
to get some sort of excitement in 
s lonely place ?” 


” 


| 
ine 


S, 


‘No.” 
“Mumming, for instance ?” 
“No. Her notions be different. 
ither say her thoughts were far away from 
here, with lords and ladies she’ll never know, 
ind mansions she’ll never see again.” 
Observing that Clym appeared singularly 
erested, Mrs. Yeobright said, rather un- 
easily, to Sam, “ You see more in her than 
Miss Vye is to my mind too | 
I have never heard | 
» to herself or to othe 
treated 


I should | 


most of us do. 
to be charming. 
that she is of any use 


1aie 


get 


ple. Good girls don’ as 
vitches, even on Egdon.” 

“Nonsense—that proves nothing either | 
vay,” said Yeobright. 

“Well, of course I don’t understand such | 
niceties,” said Sam, withdrawing from a pos- | 
sibly unpleasant argument; “and what she | 
is we must wait for time to tell us. The busi- | 
ness that I have really called about is this, | 
to borrow the longest and strongest rope you | 
The captain’s bucket has dropped | 
into the well, and they are in want of water; | 


have. 


curred to me. 


| appearing in that shape. 


“T should say so.” 

“What a cruel shame to ill-use her! 
must have suffered greatly—more in mind 
than in body.” 

“Twas a graceless trick—such a hand- 
You ought to see her, Mr. 


She 


some girl, too! 


| Yeobright, being a young man come from 


far, and with a little more to show for your 


| years than most of us.” 


“Do you think she would like to teach 
children?” said Clym. 

Sam shook his head. “Quite a different 
sort of body from that, I reckon.” 

“Oh, it was merely something which oc- 
It would, of course, he neces- 
sary to see her and talk it over—not an easy 
thing, ty-the-way, for my family and hers 
are not very friendly.” 

“Tl tell you how you might see her, Mr. 
Yeobright,” said Sam. “We are going to 
grapple for the bucket at six o’clock to- 
night, and you could lend a hand. There’s 
five or six coming, but the well is deep, and 
another might be useful, if you don’t mind 
She’s sure to be 
walking round,” 

“Tl think of 
they. parted. 

He thought of it a good deal; but noth- 
ing more was said about Eustacia inside the 
house at that time. Whether this romantic 
martyr to superstition, and the melancholy 


it,” said Yeobright; and 


}mummer he had conversed with under the 


full moon, were one and the same person, re- 
mained as yet a problem. 


———+.—— 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FIRST ACT IN A TIME-WORN DRAMA, 


Tue afternoon was fine, and Yeobright 


| walked on the heath for an hour with his 


mother. When they reached the lofty ridge 
which divided the valley of Blooms End 
from the valley of Shadwater, they stood 
still and looked around. The Quiet Wom- 
an Inn was visible on the low margin of 
the heath in one direction, and afar on the 
other hand rose Mistover Knap. 

“You mean to call on Thomasin ?” he 
quired, 

“Yes. But you need not come this time,” 
said his mother. 

“Tn that case I'll branch off here, mother. 


in- 


and as all the chaps are at home to-day, we | I am going to Mistover.” 


think we can get it out for him. We have 
three cart ropes already, but they won’t 
reach to the bottom.” 

Mrs. Yeobright told him that he 


have whatever ropes he could find in the out- | I should like to see this Miss Vye 


house, and Sam went out to search. When 
he passed by the door Clym joined him, and 
accompanied him to the gate. 

is this young witch-lady going to stay 
long at Mistover ?” he asked. 


| 
| 
might | “ As it is so very deep, I may be useful. And 


Mrs. Yeobright turned to him inquiringly. 
“Tam going to help them get the bucket 
out of the captain’s well,” he continued. 


-not 
much for her good looks as for another rea- 


80 


| son.” 


“Must you go?” his mother asked. 


|} “TI thought to.” 


| And they parted. 


“There is no help for 
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it,’ murmured Clym’s mother, gloomily, as | hoop—steady, for God’s sake!” 


he withdrew. They are sure to see each 


other. I wish Sam would carry his news to 


other houses than mine.” 

Clym’s retreating figure got smaller and 
smaller as it rose and fell over the hillocks 
on his way. “He is tender-hearted,” said 
Mrs. Yeobright to herself while she watched 
him; ‘otherwise it would matter little. 
How he’s going on!” 

He was, indeed, walking with a will over 
the furze, as straight as a line, as if his life 
depended upon it. His mother drew a long 
breath, and turned to go back by the way she 
had come. The evening films began to make 
nebulous pictures of the valleys, but the 
highlands still were raked by the declining 
ravs of the winter sun, which glanced on 
Clym as he walked forward, eyed by every 


rabbit and fieldfare around, a long shadow | 


advancing in front of him. 

On drawing near to the furze- covered 
bank and ditch which fortified the captain’s 
dwelling, he could hear voices within, signi- 
tying that operations had been already be- 
gun. At the side entrance gate he stopped 
and looked over. 

Half a dozen able-bodied men were stand- 
ing in a line from the well mouth, holding a 
rope which passed over the well roller into 
the depths below. Fairway, with a piece 


of smaller rope round his body, made fast } 


to one of the standards to guard against ac- 
cidents, was leaning over the opening, his 
right hand clasping the vertical rope that 
descended into the well. 

“ Now silence, folks,” said Fairway. 


The talking ceased, and Fairway gave a| 


circular motion to the rope, as if he were 
stirring batter. At the end of a minute a 


dull splashing reverberated from the bot- | 


tom of the well; the helical twist he had 


imparted to the rope had reached the grap- | 


nel below. 

“Haul!” said Fairway; and the men who 
held the rope began to gather it over the 
wheel. 

“T think we’ve got sommat,” said one of 
the haulers in. 

“Then pull steady,” said Fairway. 

They gathered up more and more, till a 
regular dripping into the well could be heard 
below. It grew smarter with the increasing 
height of the bucket, and presently a hun- 
dred and fifty feet of rope had been pulled in. 


Fairway then lit a lantern, tied it to an- | 
other cord, and began lowering it into the | 


well besice the first. Clym came forward 
and looked down. Strange humid leaves, 
which knew nothing of the seasons of the 
year, and curious-natured moss, were reveal- 
ed on the well side as the lantern descended, 
till its rays fell upon a confused mass of 
rope and bucket dangling in the dank dark 
air. 

“We've only got en by the edge of the 








said |] 
| Way. 

They pulled with the greatest gentlen 
till the wet bucket appeared about ) 
yards below them, like a dead friend coy 
to earth again. Three or four hands we 
| stretched out, then jerk went the rope, whiz; 
| went the wheel, the two foremost haulers 
| fell backward, the beating of a falling lo 
was heard, receding down the sides of t}y 
well, and a thunderous uproar arose at ¢] 
bottom. The bucket was gone again. 

«D the bucket!” said Fairway. 

“ Lower again,” said Sam. é 





| 

| 

| “Vm as stiff as a ram’s horn, stooping 

| long,” said Fairway, standing up and strete) 
|ing himself till his joints creaked. 

| “ Rest a few minutes, Timothy,” said Yeo- 
| bright. “Dll take your place.” 

The grapnel was again lowered. Its smart 
impact upon the distant water reached th: 
ears like a kiss, whereupon Yeobright knelt 
down, and, leaning over the well, began 
dragging the grapnel round and round as 
Fairway had done. 

“Tie a rope round him—it is dangerous,” 
cried a soft and anxious voice somewher 
above them. 

Every body turned. The speaker was a 
woman, gazing down upon the group fron 
| an upper window, whose panes blazed in thy 
| ruddy glare from the west. Her lips wer 
| parted, and she appeared for the moment to 
| forget where she was. 
| The rope was accordingly tied round his 
| waist, and the work proceeded. At the next 
haul the weight was not heavy, and it was 
| 


| 


| 
| 


discovered that they had only secured a c 
of the rope detached from the bucket. The 
| tangled mass was thrown into the back- 
ground; Humphrey took Yeobright’s place, 
| and the grapnel was lowered again. 
| Yeobright retired to the heap of recovered 
| rope ina meditative mood, Of the identity 
between the lady’s voice and that of the 
| melancholy mummer, he had not a moment's 
doubt. ‘How thoughtful of her?” he said 
| to himself, 

Eustacia, who had reddened when she per- 
ceived the effect of her exclamation upon 
the group below, was no longer to be seen 

| at the window, though Yeobright scanned it 
| wistfully. While he stood there, the men 
| at the well succeeded in getting up the buck- 
|et without a mishap. One of them then 
went to inquire for the captain, to learn 
what orders he wished to give for mending 
the well tackle. The captain proved to be 
away from home; and then Eustacia ap- 
peared at the door and came out. She had 
lapsed into an easy and dignified calm, far 
removed from the intensity of life in her 
| words of solicitude for Clym’s safety. 

“Will it be possible to draw water here 
to-night ?” she inquired. 

“No, miss; the bottom of the bucket is 








And as we can do no 
now, we'll leave off, and come again 


ine knocked out. 
gas . 9 
morrow morning. 
“No water,” she murmured, turning away. 
“J can send you up some from Blooms | 
‘said Clym, coming forward and raising 
iis hat as the men retired. 

Yeobright and Eustacia looked at each 
ther for one instant, as if each had in mind 
se few moments during which a certain 

With | 

vlance the calm fixity of her features 
mated itself to an expression of retine- | 

t and warmth; it was like garish noon 

¢ to the dignity of sunset in a couple | 


lit seene was common to both. 


if seconds. | 
‘Thank you; it will hardly be necessary,” | 
re plied. 


nel | 


‘But if you have no water ?” 
“Well, it is what I call no water,” she 
iid, blushing, and lifting her long-lashed 
elids as if to lift them were a work re- 
quil consideration. “ But my grandfa- 
ther calls it water enough. This is what I} 


Ing 


mean. 

She moved away a few yards; Clym fol- 
lowed. When reached the 
the inclosure, where the steps were formed 
for mounting the boundary bank, she sprang 
up with a lightness which seemed strange | 
after her movement toward 


she corner of | 


listless 


} 
well. 


force. 
Clym ascended behind her, and noticed a 
circular burnt patch at the top of the bank. 
‘Ashes ?” he said. 
“Yes,” said Eustacia. 
here fifth of November, and 
those are the marks of it.” 
On that spot had stood the fire she had 
udled to attract Wildeve. 
“That’s the only kind of water we have,” 
continued, tossing a stone into the pool, 
which Jay on the outside of the bank, like 
the white of an eye without its pupil. The 
fell with a flounce, but no Wildeve 
appeared on the other side, as on a previous 
“My grandfather says he 
lived for more than twenty years at sea on 


bonfire last 


] 


AL 


} 
sue 


stone 


occasion there. 


water twice as bad as that,” she went on, | 
“and considers it quite good enough for us | 


here on an emergency.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact there are no 
impurities in the water of these pools at this 
time of the year. It has only just rained 
into them.” 

She shook her head. 
exist 


“Tam managing to 
in a wilderness, but I can not drink 
rom a pond,” she said. 

Clym looked toward the well, which was 
now deserted, the men having gone home. 
“Tt is a long way to send for spring water,” 
he said, after a silence. “But since you 
don’t like this in the pond, I'll try to get 
you some myself.” He went back to the 


| may 


| dragged off the skin. 
| in her handkerchief. 
“We had a little | 
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well. “Yes, I think I could do it by tying 


j on this pail.” 


* But since I would not trouble the men 
to get it, I can not in conscience let you.” 

*T don’t mind the trouble at all.” 

He made fast the pail to the long coil of 
rope, put it over the wheel, and allowed it 
to descend by letting the rope slip through 
his hands. Before it had gone far, however, 
he checked it. 

‘I must fast the 
lose the whole,” he 


make end first, or we 


said to Eustacia, 
who had drawn near. “Could you hold 
this a moment, while I do it—or shall I call 
your servant ?” 

‘I can hold it,” Eustacia; and he 
placed the rope in her hands, going then to 
search for the end. 

“T suppose I may let it slip down ?” 
inquired, 

“T would advise you not to let it go far,” 
said Clym. ‘It will get much heavier, you 
will find.” 

However, Eustacia had begun to pay 
out. While he was tying, she cried,“ I can 
not stop it!” 

Clym ran to her side, and found he could 
only check the rope by twisting the loose 
part round the upright post, when it 
“Has it hurt you?” 


} 
said 


she 


stopped with a jerk. 
the | he said. 

It incidentally showed that her ap- | 

parent languor did not arise from lack of | 

| 


“ Yes,” she replied. 
“Very mach?” 
‘Very much.” 


She opened her hands. 
One of them eeding ; 


bl ge; the had 
Eustacia wrapped it 


was rope 


“You should have let go,” sail Yeobright. 
“Why didn’t you?” 

“You said I was to hold on. This is the 
second time I have been wounded to-day.” 

“Ah, yes! I have heard of it. I blush 
for my native Egdon. Was it a serious in- 
jury you received in church, Miss Vye ?” 

There was such an abundance of sympa- 
thy in Clym’s tone that Eustacia slowly 
drew up her sleeve and disclosed her round 
white arm. <A bright red spot appeared on 
its smooth surface, like a ruby on Parian 
marble, 

“ There it is,” sl 
against the spot. 
| “It was dastardly of the woman,” said 
Clym. “Will not Captain Drew get her 
punished ?” 

“He is gone from home on that very busi- 
did not know that I had such a 
magic reputation.” 

* And you fainted,” said Clym, looking at 
the scarlet little puncture as if he would 
like to kiss it and make it well. 

“Yes, it frightened me. I had‘not been 
to church for along time. And now I shall 
not go again for ever so long—perhaps nev- 
er. I can not face their eyes after this. 
Don’t you think it dreadfully humiliating? 


1e said, putting her finger 


ness. I 
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I wished I was dead for hours after, but I 
don’t mind now.” 

“T have come to clean away these cob- 
webs,” said Yeobright. “Would yon like 
to help me—by high class teaching? We 
might benefit them much.” 

“T don’t quite feel anxions to. I have 
not much love for my fellow - creatures. 
Sometimes I quite hate them.” 

“Still I think that if you were to hear 
my scheme you might take an interest in it. 
here is no use in hating people; if you 
hate any thing, you should hate what pro- 
duced them.” 

“Do you mean Nature? I hate her al- 
ready. But I shall be glad to hear your 
scheme at any time.” 

The situation had now worked itself out, 
and the next natural thing was for them to 
part. Clym knew this well enough, and 


Eustacia made a move of conclusion; yet |’ 


he looked at her as if he had one word more 
to say. Perhaps if he had not lived in Paris 
it would never have been uttered. 

“We have met before,” he said, regard- 
ing her with rather more interest than was 
necessary. 

“T do not own it,” said Eustacia, with a 
suppressed, still look. 

“But I may think what I like.” 

Yes.” 

“You are lonely here.” 

“T can not endure the heath, except in 
its purple season. The heath is a cruel task- 
master to me.” 


“Can you say so? 


?” he asked. “To my 
mind it is most exhilarating, and strength- 
ening, and soothing. I would rather live 
on these hills than any where else in the 
world.” 

“Tt is well enough for artists; but I nev- 
er could learn to draw.” 

“And there is a very curious Druidical 
stone just out there.” He threw a pebble 
in the direction signified. “Do you often 
go to see it ?” 

“T was not even aware that there ex- 
isted any such curious Druidical stone. I 
am aware that there is a parade at Bud- 
mouth.” 

Yeobright looked thoughtfully on the 
ground. ‘That means much,” he said. 

“Tt does indeed,” said Eustacia. 

“T remember when I had the same long- 
ing for town bustle. Five years of London 
or Paris would be a perfect cure for that.” 

“Heaven send me such a cure! Now, Mr. 
Yeobright, I will go in-doors and plaster my 
wounded hand.” 

They separated, and Eustacia vanished in 
the increasing shade. She seemed full of 
many things. Her past was a blank; her 
lite had begun. The effect upon Clym of 
this meeting he did not fully discover till 
some time after. During his walk home 
his most intelligible sensation was that his 


|scheme had somehow become glorified 


A 


beautiful woman had been intertwined with 
lt. 

On reaching the house he went up to th, 
room which was to be made his study, d 


a 





| 





| occupied himself during the evening i, 
| packing his books from the boxes, and ar. 
lranging them on shelves. From anothe; 
| box he drew a lamp and a ean of oil, 
trimmed the lamp, arranged his tabl 
said, “ Now I am ready to begin.” 





He 
ni 


He rose early the next morning, read {1 
hours before breakfast by the light of } 
|lamp, read all the morning, all the after 
{noon. Just when the sun was going down 
his eyes felt weary, and he leaned back 
| his chair. 

His room overlooked the front of the prem- 
|ises, and the valley of the heath beyond. 
rhe lowest beams of the winter sun threy 
the shadow of the house over the palings 
across the grass margin of the heath, and 
far up the vale, where the chimney out- 
lines and those of the surrounding tree-tops 


| stretched forth in long dark prongs. Hay- 
ing been seated at work all day, he decided 
to take a turn upon the hills before it 
dark, and going out forthwith, he st 
across the heath toward Mistover. 
It was an hour and a half later when he 
again appeared at the garden gate. Thi 
| shutters of the house were closed, and Chris- 
| tian Cantle, who had been wheeling manuri 
about the garden all day, had gone hom 
| On entering he found that his mother, after 
| waiting a long time for him, had finished 
| her meal. 
| “Where have you been, Clym ?” she said, 
|immediately. “ Why didn’t you tell me that 








| you were going away at this time ?” 

| “J have been on the heath.” 

|} “You'll meet Eustacia Vye if you go up 
there.” 

‘lym paused a minute. Yes, I met het 
this evening,” he said, as though it were 
done under the sheer necessity of preserv- 
ing honesty. 

“T wondered if you had.” 

“Tt was no appointment.” 

“No; such meetings never are.” 

“But you are not angry, mother ?” 

“T can hardly say that Iam not. Angry, 
no. But when I consider the usual nature 
of the drag which causes men of promise to 
disappoint the world, I feel uneasy.” 

“You deserve credit for the feeling, moth- 
ler. But I can assure you that you need not 
| be disturbed by it on my account.” 

“When I think of you and your new 
crotchets,” said Mrs. Yeobright, with some 
emphasis, “I naturally don’t feel so com- 
fortable as I did a twelvemonth ago. It is 
incredible to me that a man accustomed to 
the attractive women of Paris and else- 
where should be so easily worked upon by 
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irl in a heath. You could just as well | saw, and estimate forces of which they have 
ve walked another way.” |only heard. We call it intuition. 
“JT had been studying all day.” | What was the great world to Mrs. Yeo- 
‘Well, ves.” She added, more hopefully: | bright? A multitude tendencies 
‘T have been thinking that you might get | could be perceived, though not its essences. 
as a school-master, and rise that way, | Communities were seen by her as from a dis- 
e you really are determined to hate the 
irse you were pursuing.” | which cover the canvases of Sallaert, Snay- 
Yeobright was unwilling to disturb this lers, Van Alsloot, and others of that school 
ea. though his scheme was far enough re- | —vast masses of beings, jostling, zigzag- 
ved from one wherein the education of | ging, and processioning in definite diree- 
ith should be made a mere channel of | tions, but whose features are indistinguish- 
He had no desires of that|able from the very comprehensiveness of 


whose 


tance ; she saw them as we see the throngs 


ascent. } a 
rt. He had reached the stage in a young | the view. 
in’s life when the grimness of the general 


} 
weal 


One could see that, as far as it had gone, 
im situation first becomes clear, and | her life was very complete on its reflective 
realization of this causes ambition to 

halt In France it is not uncus- | 

mary to commit suicide at this stage; in 

England we do much better or much worse, 

as the case may be. 

The love between the young man and his | 
mother was strangely invisible now. Of 
love it may truly be said, the less earthly 
the less demonstrative. In its absolutely in- 
destructible form it reaches a profundity in | 
which all exhibition of itself is painful. It 
was so with these. Had conversations be- 
tween them been overheard, people would 
have said, “How cold they are to each | 


"” 
other! 


side. The philosophy of her nature, and 
its limitations by circumstance, were almost 
written in her movements. They had a 
majestic foundation, though they were far 
from being majestic; and they had a ground- 
work of assurance, but they were not as- 
sured. As her once springy walk had be- 
come deadened by time, so had her natural 
pride of life been hindered in its blooming 
by her necessities. 

The next slight tonch in the shaping of 
Clym’s destiny occurred a few days after. 
A barrow was opened on the heath, and 
Yeobright attended the operation, remain- 
ling away from his study during several 
|hours. In the afternoon Christian return- 
ed from a journey in the same direction, and 
Mrs. Yeobright questioned him. 

“They have dug a hole, and they have 
found things like tlower-pots upside down, 
Mis’ess Yeobright; and inside these be real 
charnel bones. They have carried ’em off 
to but I shouldn’t like to 
sleep where they will bide. Dead folks 
have been known to come and claim their 
own. Mr. Yeobright had got one pot of the 
bones, and was going to bring ’em home 
real skellington hones—but ’twas ordered 
that it would not be so hard to persuade | otherwise. You'll be relieved to hear that 
her who was his best friend that compar- he gave away his, pot and all, on second 
ative poverty was essentially the higher | thoughts; and a blessed thing for ye, Mis’ess 
course for him, as to reconcile to his feel-| Yeobright, considering the wind o’ nights.” 
ings the act of persuading her. From every | “Gave it away ?” 

“Yes. To Miss Vye. 


a while. 





His theory and his wishes about devot- 

¢ his future to teaching had made an im- 
pression on Mrs. Yeobright. Indeed, how | 

ld it be otherwise when he was a part | 
of her—when their discourses were as if | 
carried on between the right and the left | 
hands of the same body? He had de- 
spaired of reaching her by argument; and 
it was almost as a discovery to him that 
he could reach her by a magnetism which 
was as superior to words as words are to | 


a 
a 


men’s houses; 


Strangely enough, he began to feel now 





provident point of view his mother was so | 
undoubtedly right that he was not without | taste for such church-yard furniture seem- 


She has a cannibal 


a sickness of heart in finding he could shake | 
} . 
ner. 


ingly.” 
“Miss Vye was there too ?”? 


She had a singular insight into life, con- 
sidering that she had never mixed with it. 
There are instances of persons who, with- 
out clear ideas of the things they criticise, 
have yet had clear ideas of the relations of 
those things. Blacklock, a poet blind from 
his birth, could describe visual objects with 
accuracy; Professor Sanderson, who was 
also blind, gave excellent lectures on color, 





and taught others the theory of ideas which 
they had and he had not. 


“ Ay,’a b’lieve she was.” 

When Clym came home, which was short- 
ly after, his mother said, in a curious tone: 
“The urn you had meant for me you gave 
away.” 

Yeobright made no reply; the current of 
her feeling was too pronounced to admit it. 

The early weeks of the year passed on. 
Yeobright certainly studied at home, but 
he also walked much abroad, and the direc- 


In the social| tion of his walk was always toward some 
sphere these gifted ones are mostly women ; | 
they can watch a world which they never | 


point of a line between Mistover and Black- 
barrow. 
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The month of March arrived, and the 
heath showed its first faint sigus of awaken- 


ing from winter trance. The awakening | 


was almost feline in its stealthiness. The 


pool outside the bank by Eustacia’s dwell- | 


ing, which seemed as dead and desolate as 
ever to an observer who moved and made 
noises in his observation, would gradually 


disclose a state of great animation when | 


silently watched a while. <A timid animal 
world had come to life for the season. Lit- 
tle tadpoles and efts began to bubble up 
through the water, and to race along be- 
neath it; toads made noises like very young 
ducks, and advanced to the margin in twos 
and three 83 overhead, bumble-bees tlew hith- 
er and thither in the thickening light, their 
drone coming and going like the sound of a 
gong. 

On an evening such as this, Yeobright de- 
scended into the Blooms End valley from 
beside that very pool, where he had been 
standing with another quite silently and 
quite long enough to hear all this puny stir 
of resurrection in nature; yet he had not 
heard it. His walk was rapid as he came 
down, and he went with a springy tread. 
Before entering upon his mother’s premises 
he stopped and breathed. The light which 
shone forth on him from the window re- 
vealed that his face was flushed and his 
eye bright. What it did not show was 
something which lingered upon his lips like 
a seal set there. The abiding presence of 
this impress was so real that he hardly dared 
to enter the house, for it seemed as if his 
mother might say, “ What red spot is that 
glowing upon your mouth so vividly ?” 

But he entered soon after. The tea was 
ready, and he sat down opposite his mother. 
She did not speak many words, and as for 
him, something had been just done and 
some words had been just said on the hill 
which prevented him from beginning a des- 
ultory chat. His mother’s taciturnity was 
not without ominousness, but he appeared 
not to care. He knew why she said so lit- 
tle, but he could not remove the cause of 
her bearing toward him. These half-silent 
sittings were far from uncommon with them 
now. At last Yeobright made a beginning 
of what was intended to strike at the root 
of the whole matter. 

“Five days have we sat like this at meals, 
with scarcely a word. What's the use of it, 
mother ?” 

“None. But there is only too good a rea- 
son.” 

“Not when you know all. I have been 
wanting to speak about this, and I am glad 
the subject is begun. The reason, of course, 


is Eustacia Vye. Well, I confess I have | 


seen her lately, and have seen her a good 
many times.” 

“Yes, yes; and I know what that amounts 
to. It troubles me,Clym. You are wasting 
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| your life here; and it is solely on aceount of 
jher. If it had not been for that wom 
you would never have entertained this tea, 
ing scheme at all.” 

| Clym looked hard at his mother. “y 
know that is not it,” he said. 

“Well, I know you had decided to at. 
| tempt it before you saw her; but that wou 
have ended in intentions. It was very yw 
to talk of, but ridiculous to put in practice, 
I fully expected that in the course of 4 
month or two you would have seen the folly 
of such self-sacrifice, and would have bee; 
by this time back again to Paris in som 
| business or other. I can understand objec- 
| tions to the jewelry trade—I really was 
| convinced that it was inadequate to the lifi 
| of aman like you. But now I see how mis- 
taken you are about this girl, I doubt if yor 
could be correct about other things.” 

“How am I mistaken in her?” 

“She is lazy and dissatisfied. But t} 
is not allofit. Supposing her to be as go: 
a Woman as any you can find, which s} 
certainly is not, why do you wish to connect 
yourself with any body at present ?” 

“Well, there are practical reasons,” Clym 
began, and then almost broke off under an 
overpowering sense of the weight of argu- 
ment which could be brought against his 
statement. “If I take a school, an educated 
woman would be invaluable as a help 1 
me. 

“What! you really mean to marry her?” 
| “Tt world be premature to state that 
| plainly. But consider what obvious adyan- 





| tages there would be in doing it. She—” 

| “ Don’t suppose she has any money. She 
| hasn’t a farthing.” 

| “She is excellently educated, and wonld 
| make a good matron in a boarding-school 
|I candidly own that I have modified my 
views a little in deference to you; and it 
should satisfy you. I no longer adhere to 
my intention of giving with my own mouth 





| N 
| rudimentary education to the lowest class. 
|I ean do better. I can establish a good 
private school for farmers’ sons, and with- 
out stopping the school I can manage to 
pass examinations. Then I can take orders. 
| By this means, and by the assistance of a 
wife like her—” — 
Ot? 


| 

| “T shall ultimately, I hope, be at the head 
| 

| 

| 

| 





of one of the best schools in the county.” 
Yeobright had enunciated the word “* her” 
with a fervor which, in conversation with a 
mother, was absurdly indiscreet. Hardly a 
| maternal heart within the four seas could, in 
| such circumstances, have helped being irti- 

| tated at that ill-timed betrayal of feeling. 
“You are blinded, Clym,” she said, warm- 
lly. “It was a bad day for you when you 
| first set eyes on her. And your scheme 1s 
merely a castle in the air, built on purpost 
| to justify this folly which has seized you, 
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| tosalve your conscience on the irration- 
situation you are in.” 
«Mother, that’s not true,” he firmly an- 
red. 
“Can you maintain that I sit and tell un- 

s, when all I wish to do is to save you 
, sorrow ? For shame, Clym. But it is 
hrough that woman—a hussy !” 

m reddened like fire, and rose. He 
ed his hand upon his mother’s shoul- 
and said, in a tone which hung strange 

between entreaty and command: “ I won't 
r it. I may be led to answer you in a 
which we shall both regret.” 
His mother parted her lips to begin some 
her vehement truth, but on looking at him 

w that in his face which led her to 

e the words unsaid. 


e or 


Yeobright walked 
across the room, and then 
out of the house. It was 
leven o’clock when he came in, though he 
d not been further than the precincts of 
rden. His mother was gone to bed. 

eht was left burning on the table, and 
pper was spread. Without partaking of 
‘ood he secured the doors and went up 


twice 


suddenly went 


—_—_~>————. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BLISS AND MANY 
SADNESS. 


HOUR OF HOURS OF 


Tne next day was gloomy enough at 
End. Yeobright remained in his 
sitting over the open books; but the 
of those hours was miserably secant. 
Determined that there should be nothing in 
his conduct toward his mother resembling 
sullenness, he had occasionally spoken to 
her on passing matters, and would take no 
notice of the brevity of her replies. 
the same resolve to keep up a show of con 
versation, he said, about 
the evening: 

moon to-night. 


Blooms 
, 
study, 


work 


seven o'clock 


“There’s an eclipse of the 


And putting on his overcoat he left her. 

The low moon was not as yet visible from 
the front of the house, and Yeobright climb- 
ed out of the valley until he stood in the 
full flood of her light. But even now he 
walked on, and his steps were in the direc- 
tion of Blackbarrow. 

In half an hour he stood at the top. The 
sky was clear from verge to verge, and the 
moon flung her rays over the whole heath, 
but without appreciably lighting it, except 
where paths and water-courses had laid 
bare the white flints and glistening quartz 
sand, which made streaks 
shade. After standing a 
and felt the heather. 
flung himself down upon the barrow, his 
face toward the moon, which depicted a 
small image of herself in each of his eyes. 

He had often come up here without stat- 


upon the general 
while he stooped 


With | 
In} 


Iam going out to see it.” 


It was dry, and he | 
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|ing his purpose to his mother; but this 
was the first time that he had been osten- 
sibly frank as to his purpose while really 
concealing it. It was a moral situation 
which, three months earlier, he could hard- 
ly have credited of himself. In returning 
to labor in this sequestered spot he had an- 
ticipated an escape from the chating of so- 
cial necessities; yet behold, they were here 
More than ever he longed to be in 
some world where personal ambition was 


also. 


not the only recognized form of progress 
such perhaps as might have been the case 
at some time or other in the silvery globe 
then shining upon him. His eye travelled 
over the length and breadth of that distant 
country—over the Bay of Rainbows, the 
sombre Sea of Crises, the Ocean of Storms, 
the Lake of Dreams, the vast Walled Plains, 
and the wondrous Ring Mountains—till he 
almost felt himself to be voyaging bodily 
through its wild scenes, standing on its hol- 
low hills, traversing its deserts, descending 
its vales and old sea-bottoms, mounting to 
the edges of its craters. 

While he watched the far-famed land- 
scape, a tawny stain grew into being on the 
lower verge: the eclipse had begun. This 
marked a preconcerted moment: the remote 
celestial phenomenon had been pressed into 
sublunary service as a lovers’ signal. Yeo- 
bright’s mind flew back to earth at the 
sight; he arose, shook himself, and listened 
Minute after minute passed by ; perhaps ten 
minutes passed, and the shadow on the moon 
perceptibly widened. He heard a rustling 
on his left hand, a cloaked tigure with an 
upturned face appeared at the base of the 
barrow, and Clym descended. In a moment 
the figure was in his arms, and his lips upon 
hers. 

“My Eustacia!” 

“Clym, dearest!” 

Such a situation had less 
months brought forth. 


than three 

They remained long without a single ut- 
terance, for no language could reach the 
level of their condition: words were as the 
rusty implements of a by-gone barbarous 
epoch, and only to be occasionally tolerated. 

‘I began to wonder why you did not 
come,” said Yeobright, when she 
drawn a little from his embrace. 

“You said minutes after 


mark of shade on the edge of the 


had with- 
ten first 


moon 5 


Stow 
the 


and that’s what it is now.” 

“Well, let us only think that here we 
are.” 

Then, holding each other’s hand, they were 
again silent, and the shadow on the moon’s 
disk grew a little larger. 

“Has it seemed long since you last saw 
me ?” she asked. 

“It has seemed sad.” 

“And not long? That’s because you oc- 
cupy yourself, and so blind yourself to my 
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To me who can do nothing it has 
been like living under stagnant water.” 

“‘T would rather bear tediousness, sweet, 
than have time made short by the means 
that mine has been shortened.” 

“In what way is that? You have been 
thinking you wished you did not love me.” 

“How can a man wish that, and yet love 
on? No, Eustacia.” 

“Men can, women can not.” 


] . 
auvsence, 


“Well, whatever I may have thought, one | 


thing is certain—I do love you—past all 
compass and description. Llove you to op- 
pressiveness—I who have never before felt 
more than a pleasant passing fancy for any 
woman I have ever seen. Let me look right 
into your moon-lit face, and dwell on every 
line and efirve in it. Only a few hair- 
breadths make the difference between this 
face and faces I have seen many times be- 
fore [knew you; yet what a difference—the 
difference between every thing and nothing 
atall! A touch on that mouth again—there, 
and there, and there. Your eyes seem heavy, 
Eustacia.” 

“No, it is my general way of looking. I 
think it arises from my feeling sometimes 
an agonizing pity for myself that I ever was 
born.” 

“You don’t feel it now ?” 

“No. Yet I know that we shall not love 
like this always. Nothing can insure the 
continuance of love. It will evaporate like 
a spirit, and so I feel full of fears.” 

“You need not.” 

“Ah, you don’t know. You have seen 
more than I, and have been into cities and 
among people that I have only heard of, and 
have lived more years than I; but yet Iam 
older at this than you. I loved another 
man once, and now I love you.” 

“Tn God’s mercy don’t talk so, Eustacia.” 

“But I do not think I shall be the one 
who wearies first. It will, I fear, end in this 
way: your mother will find out that you meet 
me, and she will influence you against me.” 

“That can never be. She knows of these 
meetings already.” 

“ And she speaks against me ?” 

“T will not say.” 

“There—go away! Obey her. I shall 
ruin you. It is foolish of you to meet me 
like this. Kiss me, and go away forever. 
Forever, do you hear ?—forever.” 

“Not I.” 

“Tt is your only chance. Many a man’s 
love has been a curse to him.” 

“You are desperate, full of fancies, and 
willful; and you misunderstand. Ihave an 
additional reason for seeing you to-night be- 
sides love of you. For though, unlike you, 
I feel our affection may be eternal, I feel 
with you in this, that our present mode of 
existence can not last.” 

“Oh! ’tis your mother. Yes, that’s it. 
knew it.” 


_ 





| 


| 


“Never mind what itis. Believe this I 
can not let myself lose you. I must have 
you always with me. This very evening | 
do not like to let you go. There is only 6 
cure for this anxiety, dearest—you must 
my wife.” 

“Cynies say that cures the anxiety } 
curing the love.” 

“But you must answer me. Shall I claiy 
you some day ?—I don’t mean at once.” 

“Tmust think. At present speak of Paris 
to me. Is there any place like it on t] 
earth ?” 

“Tt is very beautiful. 
mine ?” 

“T will be nobody else’s in the world— 
does that satisfy you?” 

“Yes, for the present.” 

“Now tell me of the Louvre.” 

“Well, if I must, I will. I remember one 
sunny room in it which would make a fit- 
ting place for you to live in—the Galerie 
@Apollon. Its windows are mainly east; 
and in the early morning, when the sun is 
bright, the whole apartment is in a perfect 
blaze of splendor. The rays bristle and dart 
from the incrustations of gilding to the mag- 
nificent inlaid coffers, from the coffers to the 
gold and silver plate, from the plate to the 
jewels and precious stones, from these to 
the enamels, till there is a perfect net-work 
of light which quite dazzles the eye.” 

“And Versailles—the King’s Gallery 
some such gorgeous room, is it not ?” 

“Yes. But what’s the use of talking of 
such places? By-the-way, the Little Tri 
non would suit us beautifully to live in, and 
you might walk in the gardens in the moon- 
light and think you were in some English 
shrubbery ; it is laid out in English fashion.” 

“T should hate to think that.” 

“Then you could keep to the lawn in front 
of the Grand Palace. All about there you 
feel in a world of historical romance.” 

He went on, since it was her wish, and 
described Fontainebleau, St. Cloud, the Bois, 
and many other familiar haunts of the Pa- 
risians, till she said, 

“When used you to go to these places? 

“On Sundays.” 

“Ah, yes. I dislike English Sundays. 
How I should chime in with their manners 
over there! Dear Clym, you'll go back 
again ?” 

Clym shook his head, and looked at the 
eclipse. 

“Tf you'll go back again, ’ll—be some- 
thing,” she said, tenderly, putting her head 
near his breast. “If you'll agree, I'll give 
my promise, without making you wait a 
minute longer.” 

“How extraordinary that you and my 
mother should be of one mind about this,” 
said Yeobright. “I have vowed not to go 
back, Eustacia. It is not the place I dis- 


@ 


a 


Sut you will be 





like; it is the occupation.” 
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“ But you can goin some other capacity.”| “I see your face in every scene of my 
“No. Besides, it would interfere with my | dreams, and hear your voice in every sound. 
heme. Don’t press that, Eustacia. Will|I wish I did not. It is too much what I 
: marry me ?” | feel. They say such love never lasts. Once 
I ean not tell.” I saw an officer of the Hussars ride down 
“Now—never mind Paris; it is no better | the street at Budmouth, and though he was 
other spots. Promise, sweet.” a total stranger and never spoke to me, I 
You will never adhere to your education | loved him till I thought I should really dic 
n, 1am quite sure; and then it will be all | of love; but I didn’t die, and at last I left 
t for me; and so I promise to be yours | off caring for him. How dreadful it would 
r ever and ever.” | be if a time should come when I could not 
Clym brought her face toward his by a| love you!” 
tle pressure of the hand, and kissed her. “Please don’t say such reckless things. 
\h! but you don’t know what you have | When we see such a time at hand we will 
n me,” she said. “Sometimes I think | say, ‘I have outlived my end and purpose,’ 
eis not that in Eustacia Vye which will | anddic. There! the hour has expired: now 
ake a good homespun wife. Well, let it | let us walk on.” 
see how our time is slipping, slipping,| Hand in hand they went along the path 
pping!” She pointed toward the hour- | toward Mistover. When they were near thi 
iss Which stood on a stone between their | house, he said: “It is too late for me to see 
t and the moon, the upper half showing | your grandfather to-night. Do you think 
itself to be two-thirds empty. | he will object to it?” 
“You are too mournful.” “Twill speak to him. Iam so aceustom- 
“No. Only I dread to think of any thing | ed to be my own mistress that it did not oc- 
beyond the present. What is, we know. | cur to me that we should have to ask him.” 
We are together now, and it is unknown} Then they lingeringly separated,and Clym 
how long we shall be so: the unknown al- | descended toward Blooms End. 
ways fills my mind with terrible possibili- And as he walked further and further 
ties, even when I may reasonably expect it | from the charmed atmosphere of his Olym- 
be cheerful. . . . Clym,the eclipsed moon- | pian girl his face grew sad with a new sort 
ght shines upon your face with a strange | of sadness. A perception of the dilemma in 
foreign color, and shows its shape as if it| which his love had placed him came back 
were cut out in gold. That means that you} in full force. In spite of Eustacia’s appar- 
should be doing better things than this.” | ent willingness to wait through the period 
“You are ambitious, Eustacia—no, not | of an unpromising engagement, till he should 
exactly ambitious, luxurious. I ought to | be established in his new pursuit, he could 
be of the same vein to make you happy, I| not but perceive at moments that she loved 
suppose. And yet, far from that, I couid him rather as a vistant from a gay world to 
live and die in a hermitage here, with prop- | which she rightly belonged than as a man 
er work to do.” | with a purpose opposed to that past of his 
There was that in his tone which implied | which so interested her. Often at their 
distrust of his position as a solicitous lover, | meetings a word or a sigh would escape her. 
a doubt if he were acting fairly toward one | It meant that, though she made no condi- 
whose tastes touched his own only at rare | tions as to his return to the French capital, 
and infrequent points. She saw his mean- this was what she secretly longed for in the 
ing, and whispered, in a low full accent of | event of marriage; and it robbed him of 
eager assurance: “ Don’t mistake me, Clym. | many an otherwise pleasant hour. Along 
Though I should like Paris, I love you for | with this came the widening breach between 
yourself alone. To be your wife and to live | himself and his mother. Whenever any lit- 
in Paris would be heaven to me; but I would | tle occurrence had brought into more prom- 
rather live with you in a hermitage here inence than usual the disappointment that 
than not be yours at all. It is gain to me | he was causing her, it had sent him on lone 
either way, and very great gain. There’s| and moody walks; or he was kept awake a 
my too candid confession.” | great part of the night by the turmoil of 
“Spoken like awoman. And now I must 
soon leave you. Ill walk with you toward | 
your house.” 


spirit which such a recognition created. If 
Mrs. Yeobright could only have been led to 
see what a sound and worthy purpose this 
“But must you go home yet?” she asked. | purpose of his was, and how little it was 
“Yes, the sand has nearly slipped away, I | being affected by his devotion to Eustacia, 
see, and the eclipse is creeping on more and | how differently would she regard him! 
more. Don’t go yet. Stop till the hour has | Thus as his sight grew accustomed to the 
run itself out; then I will not press you any | tirst blinding halo kindled aboat him by 
more. You will go home and sleep well; .I| love and beauty, Yeobright began to per- 
keep sighing in my sleep. Do you ever| ceive what a strait he was in. Sometimes 
dream of me ?” he wished that he had never known Eusta- 
“Tecan not recollect a clear dream of you.” | cia, immediately to retract the wish as bru- 
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tal. Three antagonistic growths had to be 
kept alive: his mother’s trust in him, his 
plan for becoming a teacher, and Eustacia’s 
happiness. His fervid nature could not af- 
ford to relinquish one of these, though two 
of the three were as many as he could hope 
to preserve. Though his love was as chaste 
as that of Petrarch for his Laura, it had 
made fetters of what previously was only a 
difficulty. A position which was not too 
simple when he stood whole-hearted had 
become indescribably complicated by the 


addition of Eustacia. Just when his moth- | 


er was beginning to tolerate one scheme, he 
had introduced another still bitterer than 


the first; and the combination was more | 


than she could bear. 





A WIFE HUNT. 


W E came slowly down the steps of 

George Brooks’s house. It was late. 

“What did you think of them?” said I, 
as we walked toward Broadway. 

“How did he ever get her?” exclaimed 
my friend, by way of answer. 

“T will tell you all about it, if you will 
come around here to the Chess Tunnel, and 
take some Budweis with me.” 

So we walked around to the Internation- 
al Chess Tunnel, dived into the cellar, passed 
the groups around the billiard and chess 
champions and the players at devil-among- 
the-tailors, and took our seats in a separate 
compartment under the sidewalk. The al- 
cove made a close enough imitation to a 
real wine-cellar. A foaming tankard of 
Liebotschauer was placed before my friend, 
and a glass of Budweis before me. A fine 
round fromage de Brie—from New Jersey— 
graced the centre of the table. 

We sat a while in silence, thinking of the 
eouple we had just left—of George, big, 
gruff, lank, shock-haired, full of unexpected 
humor; and of Jennie his wife, blonde, nat- 
ty, quick as a flash, whom George was al- 
ways regarding with a gaze partly amused, 
partly frightened. Their house was not 
large, but crammed with furniture and 
knickknacks of the most incongruous kind 
—so crammed that George never knew quite 
what to do with his legs, and was conscious 
that the eagle eyes of Jennie knew just 
how near they were to upsetting something. 
There was not place even for his bundle of 
law papers; so whenever he brought any 
of those articles home, he took them to the 
room up stairs, which Jennie called the 
nursery. But there was no child in the 
nursery, nor was there prospect of any. 

“By Jove!” said my friend, bringing his 
hand down on the table with a smack. 
“What a pretty little thing she is, and what 
a little devil! Did you see how perfectly 
she sat, the ruddy hair just showing over 
the back of that deep sofa, or chair, or what- 


fowes it was? And the dress just swept 
right—” al 

“Restrain yourself, my dear fellow,” saiq 
I,in a lordly way. “Perhaps you wouldy’ 
have noticed those particulars with so kee 
a zest if you did not happen to be pr tty 
good-looking, and Jennie had not been tipiy 
all her small batteries at you for the | 
half hour.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said he, reddening a little. 
and burying his nose in the Liebotschaney. 

“Well, you know,” said I, in a patronizing 
tone, “I’ve been there. In fact, there was 
time when I thought her the loveliest wom. 
, an in the world, and—would you believe it? 
| —it was just the very time that George ¢ 
tured her, took her away right from unde; 
my nose!” 

“Believe it?” said my friend, in a still, 
small voice—“ why not ?” 

“Come, now, that’s too bad!” said IT, sulki- 
ly, and applied myself to the Budweis. 

He burst into a very shrilllaugh. “Go on 
with your rat-killing,” he said, and laughed 
again, this time so loud that the billiard- 
players looked around. That was his idea 
of wit. 

“Well, then,” said I, after an uncomfort- 
able pause, “it happened after this wise. 
But I want you first to understand that J 
tolerate no interruptions. Let me tell my 
story straight through, and then you can 
make what comments you please.” 

My friend settled himself so that the light 
was not on his eyes, and prepared to listen. 

“Jennie Graham belongs to respectable 
rich people here, who, by giving a certain 
number of entertainments, can put their 
sons, daughters, and nieces into what is 
called good society. They are accepted 
people. I began to pay attention to her at 
little parties, chiefly by standing near her, 
or over her, twirling my mustache. I see 
you smile; but there is a tradition among 
the young men of New York that a steady 
pursuit of that system will, in the end, bring 
down the most stubborn heiress. I did not 
go in for heiresses ; Jennie was by no means 
of that variety; but I feil insensibly to ad- 
miring and then to loving her. No one told 
me that the way to win a girl was to stand 
over her twirling my mustache; I merely 
followed the example of some older fellows 
I used to see. Don’t you know the kind of 
man who comes into a room in a mousy way; 
not timidly mousy—you know what I mean 
—but with a kind of tremendous quiet and 
concentration, as if to tread hard or speak 
aloud would scare something? Girls like 
that kind of thing, especially the young 
ones; they think such a man must have 
seen a great deal of the world. So he has 
—-of New York. They think that when he 
does speak, it will be something very fine 
—and so it is. Women’s imaginations will 
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do any thing. 
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“Well, I practiced the mousy way of en- 
ra room, the mysterious manner that 
ta fOr téte-a-téte before saying any thing, 
ustache-twirling business which means 
no other woman has any charms for the 
tee to that Brahminical occupation. 
knew all the patterns of dress that 
affected, the different kinds of trim- 
«, arrangements of her hair, and so on. 
4 while she began to consult me on 
important subjects, and we became 
tter acquainted. You have no idea how 
sting such things can become under 
iin circumstances. Soon I was asked to 
r house, and was afterward a regular vis- 
One day when I came in with my 
siest and most concentrated manner | 
ind George in the drawing-room. 
“¢How air you? said he, gripping my hand 
1a force that almost made me faint. ‘I 
ire, you come in so quiet you'd think it 
isa ghost! Facet! 
dear George! he will say ‘air,’ do 
what Jennie will, but he is otherwise more 


wit} 
I 
} 


Poot 


If there ever | 
was arough diamond of a man, it was George | 


Brooks when he first came to see his little 


isin. He was flurried during that first 

‘They are cousins, but so remotely con- 
ected that Jennie vowed that she thought 
t absurd of her parents to recognize him. 


fhe Grahams lived in a large broad house | 


in Bond Street, with a bit of hard furniture 
t against each wall of the rooms, and cer- 
in fearful old portraits hanging about. 
ere Was & piano, on which Jennie played 
i little, and a wide chimney-place in which 
ey burned wood. With allits grimness and 


bareness, I liked it better than I do Jennie’s | 


In winter it was cold 
in the front parlor—I shouldn’t have called 
ita drawing-room—bnt then that only made 
you draw up closer to the wood fire ; in fact, 
when Jennie was at home, that was one of 
its great advantages. 

“Well, of course I saw at once that the 

g uncouth country lawyer was dreadful- 
ly in love with little Jennie. You know 
what a sweet, straightforward soul he is— 
you ought to if you can read faces. Well, 


little bric-d-brae shop. 


Wj 


he came to me pretty soon and asked me | 
plumply if I was in love with Jennie, if she 
were still free: ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘I am so 
in love with her myself that I shall either 


have to go away or try to win her. Are 
you in my way ?” 

“My dear fellow,’ said I, in pursuance of 
my réle,‘we men of the world, you know, 
don’t fall easily in love. 
rlet 


ris. 


We see so many 
gi Miss Jennie and I are the greatest 
of friends, but nothing more—I assure you, 
nothing more. It isn’t at all the thing for 
young men to get engaged nowadays.’ 
“George looked at me for a moment with 


his mouth open; then a flood of delight 


1| 


—= 
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| made his u 


gly face handsome for a moment, 


and he threw his arms about me with a hug 
| that almost broke my ribs. Seeing my dis- 
look, he apologized very humbly, 
and said, 

“* Fact is, [didn’t suppose it possible any 
}one could know Cousin Jen a day without 
| being dead in love with her.’ 

“Miss Jennie had positively forbi on hi 
Miss Jennie had positively forbidden him 
| to call her ‘Cousin Jen,’ but the poor boy - 
| always forgot. 

“Now it was a cowardly lie in me to make 
him such an answer 


gusted 


in one sense it was. 
and I not engaged, but we 
ught to have been. But the difficulty was 
| that I felt in no hurry to announce it, while 
Jennie positively refused to consider it an 
engagement at all. The plain truth is that 
Jennie at that time had no more heart than 
a broomstick. There was not the faintest 
suspicion of tenderness or romance or even 
sentimentality about her. 
deal of the ordinary stock of quotable po- 
etry by heart,and occasionally made a hap- 
py application of a line, but her tendency 
was more to the comic than the sentimental. 
I did not think all this at the 
time, although I did sometimes feel a sense 
of something lacking in her character. Per- 
haps I was in the same case myself. 
“That very day the sport began. 
sport, for I did not dream that 
would succeed, and I had a rather malicious 
enjoyment of Jennie’s troubles. She was 
not guiltless, for it had amused her at times 
| to practice the arts of which she was mas- 
| ter on the quivering nerves of George. He 
was such a helpless victim ; pleasure and dis- 
tress painted themselves so unmistakably 
on his face that Jennie could not forego the 
| amusement of alternately encouraging and 
|repulsing him. But Jennie had far more 
| ambitious thoughts than any knew. 
| There were a few men whom she met who 
| would have served her purpose, could she 
|have held them against the pressure from 
|other quarters, but she knew that there 
were other chances those, which 
might turn up any day. There were men 
from other cities, and there were foreigners; 
she was in no hurry to marry, and had a 
calculating mind, inherited rightfully from 
ancestral Grahams. While still young she 
| had heard the chink of gold in the talk of 
| her elders as they laid up dollar against 
|dollar. Generations of Grahams had died 
in the intensity of respectability and the 
firm belief that they would be assigned in 
paradise a pew in the front rank. Jennie 
| did not think of pews, but she did intend to 
| make a brilliant match. 
“Consider, then, the of 
suit. It was simply ludicrous. 
Many is the time I have laughed with and 
jlaughed at Jennie while canvassing poor 
|George’s infatuation, and that is why a 


| Jennie 


io 


were 


| 
| 


She knew a rood 





| ( f course 


I say 


George 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
one 


besides 


| 
} 


hopelessness 


George’s 
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slight constraint you may have noticed al- 
Ways comes over Jennie in my presence. 
She is afraid I will remind her of those 
times. 

“George was studying law in an office 
down town, and living a life that it is mild 
to call heroic. He acted as office-boy and 
sweep, besides studying law and doing the 
minor business of the firm. This was to 
make more money. He also slept in the 
office in order to escape board bills, and had 
some arrangement with the janitor’s wife to 
furnish him with the cheapest kind of meals. 
He knew no one, and passed unnoticed in 
his threadbare coat. At daybreak he was 
up, taking a breather around the squares 
between Trinity Church and the Post-oftice, 
took a glass of milk at a pie stand, read law 
till breakfast-time, something in the way of 
literature afterward, and then began his 
day’s work. In the evening, as the clock 
struck eight, he put on an old dress suit he 
had bought for the graduation exercises at 
his up-country college; by half past eight 
he was ringing Jennie’s bell in Bond Street, 
and as nine sounded over the city he closed 
her door and walked down Broadway to his 
law-books. That was his day, with the 
regularity of clock-work. Rain or shine, 
Jennie at home or not, the Grahams smiling 
or frowning, warm or indifferent, it seemed 
to make no impression on George. After a 
few weeks they gave up grumbling over 
him, and grew secretly to respect and like 
him. Old Graham insisted on asking him 
to the Sunday dinner. 

“But Jennie! The rages that pretty, 
picturesque, statuesque, well-bred child used 
to tly into were sometimes appalling. ‘ He's 
not my cousin,’ she would cry. ‘He’s a 
nasty, pushing, impertinent, odious, dis- 
agreeable, lubberly country clod-hopper! I 
don’t merely hate him, I wish he were dead 
—wish I were dead. I won’t be persecuted 
in this way. What claim has he on this 
family?” Then she might fall a-erying. I 
used to think that erying showed how ab- 
surd his hopes were; now I know it meant 
that he was too much for her. 

“Well, I must make my story short. 
Spring came around, and the hot weather 
of June; with it hope of release for the lit- 
tle calculator. She was off for the summer; 
first at Long Branch, then to stay with some 
friends at Saratoga,two weeks at Lenox, and 
possibly, if a certain great lady did not for- 
get her, for a week of fashionable bliss at 
Newport. I remember the triumphant tone 
that mingled in her quiet remark to poor 
George that he would not see her until au- 
tumn. His face fell a moment, but there 
Was just a glimmer of the twinkle in his 
eye which you now catch so often when he 
looks at his domineering little wife. 

“Of course George was not able to follow 
her to the watering-places. She felt,in mere 








anticipation, like a bird released, and becay, 
so insufferably patronizing to me, in cons: 
quence of her joy, that I began to think 7 
had made a mistake. She was a terri} 
worldly little thing. I could not he lp con- 
trasting the perfect selfishness of her easy 
life with the struggles of George. I} 
fear of him as a rival, and admired him ag » 
man. It happened just then that the chief 
or the house in which I am still a clerk asked 
my advice about some matter that involved 
law business. It was something out of t); 
usual run, which could be managed by othey 
lawyers besides our regular legal advisers, 
and so I put in a spoke for George. 0} 
Robinson took in the situation at once: 
George managed the case excellently, an 





earned a handsome fee. It was not till 
saw the broad grin on his face with which 
he pocketed the check for that fee that | 
realized what use he intended to make of it, 
He was on the trail of Jennie! 

“T was at Long Branch when he arrived 
Haven’t you been at Long Branch? It is 
a place people go to in order to avoid th 
heat; and so the hotels are placed on bar 
white sand where the reflections from t] 
water and beach concentrate. They go t 
repose themselves from the noise of the cit) 
and each hotel is a Babel. They are tir 


of being on dress parade in whatever soci- 
ety they may belong to, so they go to 
place where you are more seen, and must 
therefore dress more, than in New York. 
They believe in sea-bathing, and take 
mostly by sympathy, that is, by looking a 
others, who, with more energy or less van- 
ity, make scarecrows of themselves in tli 
surf. It is a charming place, Long Branch; 
a visit to it is a wonderful relaxation to a 
nervous man. Indeed, I wonder New Jersey 
did not place her lunatic asylum there, it is 
a place so soothing, so full of insects, with 
the under-tow so handy. 

“Jennie was a little Napoleon at Long 
Branch. She was in the quietest hotel, but 
surrounded by the best men. Her manage- 
ment of them was superb; it was like the 
centurion in the New Testament, except 
that those whom she bade to go had a way 
of returning without being asked to come, 
and standing about, limp and rather white 
in the gills, in an uncomfortable and de- 
pressed condition. She would sit in a win- 
dow of the great drawing-room on a low 
chair, and summon to her the mousiest and 
most experienced gentleman who crossed 
her line’ of vision, merely by a certain inde- 
scribable set of her head. I never could an- 
alyze it, although I have seen her exercise 
the charm a hundred times. One day she 
had collected three or four around her, and 
driven from the room, without recourse to 
any visible or audible argument, a handsome 
Western girl who had been playing on th 
piano. You have noticed the sort of woman 


I mean—belle femme, well built, with head 
ke Millais’s idea of Evangeline—a good | 
deal dressed, and addicted to singing to her- 
self popular songs of a sentimental nature 
in public parlors. She could not stay in 
the same room with Jennie. She had weak- 
nesses; She was sentimental—probably is a | 
very sweet and fine woman. Jennie seemed | 


without a weakness, and her intensely prac- | 
tical nature drove out the other, as copper | 
drives out silver coin. That’s a rather bit- 
ter remark to make about Jennie, but you 
will see my provocation. | 

‘To this scene enters George, arrayed— 
I don’t eare to tell you how he looked, be- 
cause I like him so thoroughly. Some cloth- 
er in Chatham Street had taken the poor | 

ul in; it would have been more chari- | 
table if he had taken in some of the ex- | 
tra cloth of his garments at the same time. 
However, there George was, a dreadful fact— 
big, ungainly, devoted, and unappeasably in 
love. Jennie did not look at the faces of 
her admirers. She quailed to think what 
concentrated disdain was heaping in the | 
men of mousy step. She did not care what 
the wilted youths thought who stood about, | 
mustache-twisting. George came up with | 
a rush that scattered them right and left. 
It was as if he had spread out his long 
hony arms and swept them all away from | 
Did you ever see a cuttle-fish close 
around a little silvery menhaden? Neither 
have I. But I can imagine that it would | 
make a good metaphor to describe the way 
in which George took possession of Jennie. 

“She had risen a moment before he en- 
tered, and flitted in a hap-hazard dainty way | 
over to the music-stool just left vacant by 
the Western belle whom she had silently 
ousted from the room. Her pretty little fin- 
gers touched the ivories in a careless way, | 
bringing out one or two chords that were 
full of harmony, and made you ask for more ; 
but to all petitions for a piece of music she 
gave a shake of her charming auburn head. 
I didn’t ask her to play; I knew better. 
But most of the men who heard her careless 
strumming went away with the impression 
that she was a finished musician, who might 
be allowed a musician’s caprices. George, 
as I said, descended on this group, carrying 
disgust to the men and consternation to lit- 
tle Miss Jane. She arose, pink with indig- 
nation, but not without her wits about her. | 

“*What is it ? she said, affecting anxiety. | 
‘Is papa ill, or mamma?’ 

“George was so happy to see her that he 
could not speak at first. He kept hold of 
the hard little hand which he had seized, | 


| 
| 
| 


her. 


and devoured her silently with his eyes. 


“ “No, no,’ said he at length. 
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}me unhappy. 


| fair. 
| and touched the keys gently without strik- 
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lips said, ‘You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, frightening meso! What train do you 
take back to the city ?” 

“George assumed a piteous expression of 
countenance, and said he had not made up 
his mind. 

“¢Thate men who have not made up their 
minds on every subject! said Jennie, with 
unnecessary fierceness. ‘The reason I ask- 
ed was because I have a commission for 
you: I want you to take something to mam- 
ma to-night.’ From the way her eyes roved 
about the carpet I knew she was fabricating 


|some excuse, some fictitious errand, to get 


rid of George. 

“He looked her straight in the eyes. 

“Of course I will do what you want me 
to,” said he. ‘As to having my mind made 
up, I purposely left that question of going 
back, of leaving you, open, because it makes 
Jennie, I have made up my 
mind on one point—that you are to be my 
wife, if asking you now and working for you 
all my life will accomplish it. Jennie, I 
want you to marry me.’ 

“ Jennie turned several shades paler, and 
seized hold of the piano in a stupetied state 
of mind. I was for sliding away and letting 
them fight it out by themselves, but there 
was an agonized appeal in Jennie’s glance 
at me that meant stay. SoIstaid. George 
did not like it, but he had no time for resent- 
ment. The look Jennie gave me revealed 
for the first time how weak she was. What 
was she going to answer? To judge from 


| her face, one retort after another presented 
|itself without finding vent in words. 


At 
last she burst into a laugh that was not 
very joyous, and escaped from the room. 
We could hear her running up stairs to the 


|} apartments of the friends with whom she 


was staying. It seemed to me that I should 


| have given up all hope if a woman had laugh- 


ed in my face in that way, but it was differ- 
ent with George. He sat down quietly, 
and although very grave, was perfectly at 
his ease. You might have supposed that 


| offering himself and being rejected before a 


third person was with him an every-day af- 
He seated himself on the music-stool, 


ing a note. It seemed to me only fair to 
endeavor to get him out of the house, in or- 
der to spare Jennie as much as possible, but 
he would not listen to any proposals for walk- 
ing, driving, or bathing. So I left him sit- 
ting there, with his head a little bent, evi- 
dently waiting for Jennie’s step. 

“Tt must have been two hours before I saw 
him again. He had waited in vain for Jen- 
nie. That little woman had quickly got the 


‘T’ve come | better of her vexation, and apparently had 


on my own hook—a vacation, to see you, | resolved that nothing should interfere with 

Cousin Jen.’ her enjoyment. Descending by another 
“*Oh,’ said Jennie, pulling her hand away. | staircase at the extreme end of the long 

Her face said, ‘ Who asked you to come?’ Her | hotel, she had pressed into her service the 
Vor. LVII.—No, 338,—19 
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young matron with whom she was staying 
and several other of her friends, and was 
now preparing for a game of croquet. It 
bade fair to be a languid sport, to judge 
from the indifference of all the others save 
Jennie. Aman was wanting, and I was de- 
puted to beat him up; it was while thus en- 
gaged that I found George, still grave but 
serene, encamped before the piano. I nod- 
ded, and was about to withdraw, when 
George started up. 

““Have you seen her? Where is she?’ 

“George had never spoken to me about 
Jennie since our memorable explanation ; 
and, when alluding to her, never used her 
name, but always said ‘she’ or ‘her, like 
affectionate married people, who think of 
each other so continually that the name of 
the loved one sounds formal, and is conse- 
quently avoided. 

“*Well, come with me,’ I cried, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘Can you play croquet ?” 

“*Ves—if she is in the game.’ 

“So I brought George up to the languid 
group where Jennie was bustling about in 
an unusual state of excitement, and chuck- 
led to see the various expressions with which 
they and she regarded the new-comer. Jen- 
nie gave me a look of indignation, which 
deepened into wrath when she saw my 
mouth twitching. She felt like braining 
me with her mallet on the spot. However, 
there was no help for it. George was quiet 
and self-possessed, and the others, finding 
that their insolent stares made no impres- 
sion, accepted the inevitable, and began the 
game. Jennie avoided us both as much as 
possible, contenting herself with casting 
withering glances at me, to which I respond- 
ed with depreéating gestures. The distin- 
guished company talked to each other in 
very loud, high voices when discussing the 
absent, and in a moderate key when making 
fun of George. But the latter did not, or 
did not choose to, hear. Jennie was enough 
for all his faculties. He watched her with- 
out a shadow of pretense, and in that way 
only added to her vexation, because she 
knew every one was remarking it. The po- 
sition was a hard one, after all, although the 
little flirt richly deserved it. As I said, she 
was the only energetic player, and before 
any one else had gone far in the game, she 
was around the circle, and free to play the 
role of hawk among the pigeons. The first 
ball she pounced upon was that of George. 
Her eyes snapped vindictively as she placed 
her slender foot on one of the balls and gave 
if a vicious push into the sandy ground to 
insure its firmness. 

“Where shall I send you, Mister Brooks ? 
she asked, as she tapped the other ball close 
to her own, so that there could be no fail- 
ure of her coming blow. The ground sloped 
for a long distance beyond the immediate 





croquet field, and Jennie was already tri- 


umphing in the thought of sending George 
far down the slope. She would be rid of 
him that much, anyhow. But George wags 
not as stupid as he looked. Somehow his 
mallet and his big foot were in the direct 
line of the shot, and that forced Jennie to 
pause. 

“*« Jennie,’ said he, in a low voice, ‘ don’t 
send me away at all. Let us be partners, 
and play against the world. We can meet 
at times when I am of use to yon, other- 
wise you can be free. No one else would 
give you the freedom I will, even if they 
could love you as I’ ; 

“*T don’t know what you are talking 
about,’ cried Jennie, hotly. 

“* You must know whatI mean. I want 
to work for you. When you are my wife, 
you shall have not only a true and loving 
husband, but greater freedom than you now 
possess. Give me a little hope before send- 
ing me away.’ 

“*Mr. Brooks, will you take your mallet 
out of the line of my shot?’ answered Jen- 
nie, almost ready to ery with vexation. 
George stepped aside and allowed the an- 
gry girl to raise her mallet. It descended, 
and the ball flew away, but the blow did 
not sound clear. George did not look after 
his ball, but regarded Jennie anxiously. She 
was very pale, and leaned on her mallet. 
The stick had struck the inside of her foot 
where a great bundle of nerves renders a 
blow almost insupportable. The agony was 
so great that she was unconscious of every 
thing but pain. Before she had time to fall, 
George had picked her up, and was taking 
long strides toward the hotel. His envi- 
able réle did not last long; Jennie came to, 
and, overwhelmed with mortification, hob- 
bled away among the women. 

“ Jennie had been very much hurt for thie 
time being, but I doubt whether George did 
not suffer far more. His face expressed the 
most exquisite anguish. Very naturally he 
imagined that the delicate little creature he 
had held for a moment in his arms must pos- 
sess far more delicate sensibilities than any 
one else; to her tender physical organiza- 
tion he attributed equally refined mental 
emotions. Whether he was right or not is 
not for me to say. We both thought that 
no more would be seen of the auburn locks 
that day, and George had determined to stay 
over, when the dinner gong rang. You know 
how it is in one of those hotels. Every 
one rushes pell-mell into the dining saloon. 
George and I went in with a rear detach- 
ment, and I took him over to the table where 
our party usually sat, intending to seat him 
in the vacant place of Jennie. But when 
we arrived, there was little Miss Jane eat- 
ing her dinner as composedly as if she nev- 
er had fainted in her life, and under no cir- 
cumstances had made two men feel the 
tortures of Hades out of mere sympathy 
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th a mallet blow against her pretty foot. | to be my wife; it seems all one-sided and 
ere was an empty chair next her, and} selfish. But I am confident you will find as 
ree took this at once. Jennie looked | many things in me which you lack. I will 

him, but without any protest in her| give you faith by being always your de- 
fia it was a blank—neither gracious nor | voted lover; I will teach you, by example, 
neracious, neither attractive nor repel-| to love. Don’t think I am trying to wound 
Her mood was sombre, and her man- | you, but—you have no conception of love: 
listless. She allowed George to talk to| you don’t know what a terrible and yet de- 
as much as he pleased, but answered | lightful thing it is. Give me a chance; 
ily in monosyllables. You must acknowl-| take me on probation; let us be engaged 
ive that I am something of a man of the | conditionally,’ 
vorld; I have some savoir-faire ; well, I as- “ Just then Jennie arose from the table, 
sure you nothing could have induced me to} pushed back her chair, and left the room 
up there and talk to the girl I love as| quietly before George could do any thing. 
ree did. He was as cool as if it had been | Her quick eyes had noted that one or two 
merest matter of business—as if he were | people were beginning to remark the ear- 
compromising a suit of law with another at-| nest manner of the low-voiced speaker. | 
y. Among other things, he said: could judge nothing from her firm face; it 
“*Look here, Jennie, I don’t make any il-} was not sullen, and yet it was any thing 
lusions about myself. I know I am as un-| but joyous. 
couth and ugly as you are charming and “George made no remark, and set to at his 
beautiful, but that is all the more reason | meal, which, as you may imagine, had been 
why you should accept me. Suppose you| neglected. But he ate very little, consider- 
marry a good-looking man used to society: | ing his determined and easy air. His eyes 
he will be sure to have other women taking | roved out toward the sea, where Jennie had 
too much notice of him for your peace of | been fixing hers during his long argument, 
mind, and is even more certain to haunt the | and seemed to find in that monotonous seg- 
clubs. You don’t want a club man for a| ment of a blue sphere much the same ab- 
husband; you have too much sense. As to} sorbing visions Jennie found. All of a sud- 
my uncouthness, that will wear off. I am/|den it struck me as very odd that I did not 
improving every week as it is, and with a| feel at all jealous of this ardent lover to 
ittle kindness and advice from you I prom-| whom Jennie had been listening so very 





ise wonders. But I am not in good circum-| quietly. Was I still so positive that his ef- 





stances. Well, if you knew as I do the way | forts would be useless? or could I be getting 
money disappears in New York among peo- | a little cool in my own love for the charmer ? 
ple supposed to be beyond all question|It was a subject requiring thought, and 
wealthy, if would make you skeptical. But | alone, so I retired to the bluff and made my 
say you did get a solidly rich husband, he | way down to the beach in order that I might 
must have been bred to easy habits, per-| get counsel from the sea-shore. Achilles, or 
laps to vicious habits, and he can not be | Hector, or some one of the old buffers we 
expected to have any business in life. You | used to read about in college, did that, and 
know what it is to have a husband who| to great effect, too, if I remember rightly. 

does nothing; you have seen such cases “Well, I thought of that and a hundred 
among your friends. Do you know of any | other things, but all to no purpose, and after 
wives more unhappy? Jennie,I am going | a long stroll and a bask in the sun, returned 
to make my mark in the world—if you do | to the beach opposite the hotel. Who should 
not break my heart at the outset. I am|I meet there but Jennie? She was with her 
going to be a great lawyer. Ten years | married friend, and was looking over her 
hence my wife will be proud of me; she} shoulder as she walked, as if she feared 
will have a stand among people of intel-| some one was following. But George was 
ligence, on my account, no matter who she | not in sight. They proposed to bathe, and 
may have been. I need a wife who has| demanded myescort. You know the women 
gool manners and a knowledge of the | have a way of asking things of that kind in 
world—in the best sense; who will attend such a tone that escape is impossible, so I 
to the social side while I am fighting for | resigned myself to the fore-fated. Jennie 
a livelihood and fame. Don’t break my | would be there, at any rate, and she never 
heart and ruin my future. You may say | looked ugly in any thing. Her dress was a 
that it is none of your affair, that my heart | marvel of becomingness, and although it did 
may have been made to be broken; it is | not exactly cling to her figure, still—you un- 
quite true. You are not to blame. But/|derstandme. Soin wewent. Imagine Jen- 
then I love you so—so terribly! You have | nie’s dismay when, just as we let the first 
every thing I lack—beanty, grace, tact, care | ripple touch our feet, the voice of George 
of small things, propriety, knowledge of the | was heard, and that monster appeared, hung 
world, skepticism. You are dreadfully skep- | with bathing apparel too small for him. I 
tical. It may seem absurd to argue that | Say monster, but the truth is, the less clothes 
because I have not these things you ought | he has on the better he looks. And when 
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he was thoroughly wet he made a fine sight. | ble summer, and returned to town iy orde 


Somehow his big face was in keeping with 
his big muscles, and the big ocean was in 
keeping with his big manhood. As she gave 
a sly glance at his figure, George took Jen- 
nie’s hand with perfect simplicity and good 
faith, never dreaming that I had undertaken 
this affair solely for the pleasure of being 
near her. The matron fell to me, and we 
made the best of it: not so very bad, when 
I tell you she was only a few years the sen- 
ior of Jennie, and twice as larky. 

“You know what an abominably ridicu- 
lous thing surf-bathing is. Well, we were 
all, except George, as ridiculous as we could 
be. Luckily they had chosen the hour when 
few people are about. We were banged 
about and upset the usual number of times— 
atleast Iwis. George maniqged better, and 
little Jane tound it necessary to hold to him 
as if he were a post. 

“* Jennie, said he, as a great breaker curl- 
ed over toward them, ‘what am I to do 
when bad luck comes at me like that? If 
I have not you to care for, I will lie down 
and let it beat me to pieces—just like this.’ 

“*No, don’t—please don’t! cried little 
Jane, holding on with all her might, and 
afraid he would not catch the breaker 
rightly. 

“«This is glorious fan,’ said he, coming up 
from the roller, and setting Jennie on her 
feet. ‘I can not leave this and go back to 
that work in town. I tell you what I will 
do: if you say positively you never under 
any circumstances will marry me, I will 
walk out and see what the under-tow has to 
say for itself’ 

“Oh, George !’ 

“*By Jove, 1am in earnest. It might as 
well be all overat once. Ihave nothing to 
live for. Nobody will miss me.’ 

“ Another breaker fell on them, and again 
Jennie had to cling to the big-boned fellow. 

“* Jennie,’ said George, holding her tight- 
ly still after the billow broke, ‘if you say 
yes, I go back to land with you; if you say 
no, you must go alone. Yes or no?” 

“ Jennie looked up in his face to see if he 
were in joke; but he was as solemn as a 
funeral. Then she looked at the next wave 
rearing a huge glassy curve of opaqueness 
before them. ‘Y—yes, dear George, yes! 
Oh!’ They did not bathe any more. 

“Well, this is spinning out longer than I 
thought. But the end is near. George 
went back that night, and Jennie was a 
different woman. She would have no more 
to say to me, except that it was all over be- 
tween us. Of course I protested, became 
furious, and pretended that I would be abu- 
sive. But Jennie cut me short by affirm- 
ing that I did not love her so very much, 
after all—a fact I then indignantly denied, 
but now acknowledge. So there was an 
end of that. I passed a very uncomforta- 


. ’ . . I 
to find George installed as favorite in y y 


place. Of course I continned my visits. [¢ 
would not do for me to appear jealous 0; 
like a rejected suitor. So I was compelled 
to hold a very disagreeable position. 

“ Jennie was by no means a docile pupilin 
that school of love which George had spok- 
en of with so much assurance. He had 
privileges, but she was very touchy. S]) 
could not bear the shock of an announ e- 
ment, although she had grown fonder and 
fonder of the big fellow—a very Newfound- 
land dog of aman. To add to my annoy- 
ance, he made a confidant of me, and bewail- 
ed the hard-heartedness of Jennie. Would 
you believe it ?—he wanted to get married, 
actually, and as soon as possible! One day 
I recollected what a sly Baltimore girl told 
me about such cases, and asked George what 
he thought of the plan. He jumped at the 
idea, and so begged and prayed that I agreed 
to carry itout. Jennie has a younger broth 
er who is up to any trick you mention, and 
the more malicious it is, the better. Of 
course he knew the situation, and so did all 
the family, for that matter, but Jennie com- 
pelled them to be deaf, blind, and dum). 
We waited for an evening when several 
aunts and what not were visiting ai the 
house. The family usually sat in the back 
parlor looking out on the little conservatory, 
while Jennie received her visitors in the 
front. As a rule the sliding doors were 
open; when George came, they were shut. 
Jennie’s brother arranged wires to the han- 
dles of the doors, and, on the day in ques- 
tion, I stood by one line, he by the other. 
George had arranged a signal. 

“ Asit happened, one of the aunts was talk- 
ing about Jennie and the men attentive to 
her, when we heard the signal. The sliding 
doors opened with a rush, and the whole 
family looked in upon a most touching scene. 
George had one knee to the ground, and 
Jennie was smoothing his hair away from 
his forehead, just ready, so it looked, to give 
him a chaste farewell salute. There was 
a hush, a ery from Jennie, and the doors 
clapped to again. The aunts did not know 
but that the theatrical scene was an odd 
method of announcing her engagement de- 
vised by Jennie. They certainly did not 
appreciate the agonies she was suffering. 
George rushed from the house, and, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, informed sey- 
eral gossips of the engagement. The next 
day Jennie had a mail as long as your arm, 
all congratulations on her engagement, and 
had to submit with a good grace. That is 
the way George got her.” 

My friend said nothing, but was lost in 
thought over my story. 

“Perhaps you think,” said I, construing 
his silence in that way—“ perhaps you think 





the marriage is not a happy one? It may 
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not be an ideal or romantic marriage, on | 
Jennie’s side at least, but I call it a great | 
George gives her all the freedom 
wants, but he keeps his eyes open. I 
.y. who am a man of the world—acknowl- 
ve Tam that at least—that it is a happy 
varriage, and I know a thing or two about 
domestic interiors! That humorous way he 
has of pretending to be afraid of her might 
not do with some women, but she enjoys it. 
Some people call her a steel-trap, and think 
he is caught. But he knew what he was 
He wanted her, and no one else— } 
nd he has enough tenderness for two. 
But see! all the regular players are gone; 
devil is at rest among the tailors in 
their box, and the waiter is nodding in his 
chair. Let us be off.” 

I rose, and shook the table a little. My 
friend, who had been shading his eyes from 
the gas with his hand, began to rub his 
forehead. 

“Well,” said he, slowly, “what did they | 
do when they got to Long Branch ?” 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
VINDICATED. 

ORE than a century and a quarter ago 
M there was a notable struggle in the 
provinee of New York for the maintenance 
of the liberty of the press. Considered in 
all its bearings, social, political, and histor- 
ical, that struggle constituted one of the 
most important events in the early annals of 
the State. It has been strangely overlooked 
in its philosophical aspects by some histo- 
rians, and by others treated of only slightly, 
or merely mentioned. 

Out of the controversies of that period 
arose two powerful political parties, which 
divided the people of the province by lines 
of separation more and more sharply defined | 
until the war for independence ceased, fifty | 
years afterward. One party adhered strong- 
ly to royalty and its prerogatives ; the oth- | 
er party stood up valiantly for the sover- 
eignty of the people and freedom of thought 
and speech. The former were highly con- 
servative; the latter were radical. The 
former, during the old war for independ- | 
ence, were called Tories; the latter were 
called Whigs. On the side of the former 
there was a remarkable preponderance of 
men of wealth and social position in the | 
colony, such as the Philipses, Van Cort- | 
landts, Van Rensselaers, Beekmans, De Lan- 
ceys, Bayards, Crugers, Waltons, Wattses, 
Bleeckers, Barclays, Verplancks, Harrisons, 
and others; on the side of the people were 
a few men of equal distinction, such as the 
Livingstons, Morrises, Schuylers, Alexan- | 
ders, and Smiths. 

The violent controversies of the opposing 
parties reached a climax when, on the 2d | 
of November, 1734, the Governor of the | 








|the persecuted Palatines for whom 
| compassionate Queen Anne provided 


| autocrat. 
| Van Dam had received as acting Governor 


province (William Cosby) and his Council, 
assembled at Fort George, at the foot of the 
Broadway, in the city of New York, issued 
the following process: 

“Tt is ordered that the sheriff for the city of New 
York do forthwith take and apprehend John Peter 
Zenger, for printing and publishing several seditious 
libel, dispersed throughout his journals or newspa- 
pers, entitled the New York Weekly Journal, containing 
the Freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestic, as having 
in them many things tending to raise factions and tu- 
mults among the people of this province, inflaming 
their minds with contempt of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and greatly disturbing the peace thereof; and 
upon his taking the said John Peter Zenger, to com- 
mit him to the prison or common gaol of the said city 
and county.” 


Who was John Peter Zenger? He was a 
poor German printer, who, on this occasion, 
was made the scape-goat for men of social 
and political eminence. He came to this 
country with his widowed mother, one of 
the 
an 


asylum in America. With him came also a 


| sister and younger brother; and in 1710, 


when John Peter was thirteen yeers of age, 
he was apprenticed to William Bradford to 
learn the printer’s art. Bradford was then 
the only printer in the province of New 
York. Zenger served his master so faith- 
fully that at the end of his apprenticeship 
Bradford made him a partner in his busi- 
ness. They remained together several years, 
when Zenger set up a printing establish- 
ment by himself, and in 1722 he married 
Anna Maria Manlin, a charming young 
woman. Finally, in the autumn of 1733, he 
was induced to establish a newspaper (the 
Journal already mentioned), which became 
a rival of Bradford’s New York Weekly Ga- 
zetle, the government organ. The Journal 
was the mouth-piece of the opposition, who 
were most prominently represented by Coun- 
cillor Rip Van Dam and Chief Justice Lewis 
Morris. 

The chief cause of Zenger’s troubles was 
a controversy between Governor Cosby and 
Van Dam. The latter was a venerable mer- 
chant, then over seventy years of age, and 


|a popular political leader, who had been a 


member of the Colonial Council for thirty 
years. When Governor Montgomerie died, 
in 1731, Van Dam, the senior member of the 


| Council, became president of that body and 
| acting Governor of the province, and he held 


that position until the arrival of Cosby, late 
in the summer of 1732. The latter was an 
ambitious, tyrannical, and avaricious man, 
and a bitter royalist, who despised the “ com- 
mon people,” held the elective franchise in 
contempt, took sides with the aristocracy, 
refused to dissolve the pliant Assembly of 
the province, and attempted to rule like an 
He demanded half the fees which 


since the death of Montgomerie, when the 
latter said, “Give me half the perquisites of 
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your office from the time of your appoint- 
ment until your arrival, and I will agree to 
your proposition.” This fair proposal was 
rejected, and Van Dam refused to comply 
with the Governor's demand. The latter 
sued Van Dam in the Supreme Court. A 
majority of the judges were the political 
friends of Cosby, and gave a decision in his 
favor, excepting Chief Justice Morris, who 
decided against the Governor. This made 
Cosby angry, and he removed the Chief Jus- 
tice without consulting his Council, and put 
James Delancey, the first assistant justice, 
and a warm partisan of the Governor, in his 


place. This high-handed measure excited | 


the indignation of the people, and Cosby, 
seeing a fierce tempest of opposition rising, 
dropped the matter. But Van Dam, Morris, 
and the people would not let it rest. Van 
Dam preferred charges against Cosby to the 
home government in 1733, and from that 
time the venerable Councillor was regarded 
as the political leader of the people. 

Morris and his friends now made uncom- 
promising war upon the colonial govern- 
ment. His principal colleagues in the con- 
test were James Alexander, one of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and also a Couneillor of New 
Jersey and Surveyor-General of that State, 
and William Smith, an able barrister, the 
father of the earliest historian of New York. 
They induced Zenger to establish an oppo- 
sition newspaper, which he did, late in the 
autumn of 1733, with Rip Van Dam as its 
financial supporter. This paper was made 
the vehicle of attacks upon the Governor 
and his friends. Its “leaders” were mostly 
written by Morris, Alexander, and Smith. 
It kept up a continual running fire of 
squibs, lampoons, and satires, and finally 
charged the administration with violating 
the rights of the people, the assumption of 
tyrannical power, and the prostitution of 
official stations to serve their own ends. 

Irritated beyond endurance by these at- 
tacks, and perceiving with alarm the rapid 
spreading of democratic principles among 
the people, Cosby and his friends deter- 
mined to crush the egg out of which might 
spring the serpent of sedition and revolu- 
tion. So they arrested and imprisoned the 
printer of the obnoxious sheet on a charge 
of libel, for the real offenders, though sus- 
pected, were unknown. It was Sunday, the 
17th of November, 1734, that Zenger was cast 
into prison, where, for several days, he was 
deprived of the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
the liberty of speech, and even converse 
with his wife, excepting in the presence of 
a third party. 

The way for these proceedings had been 
prepared by Chief Justice Delancey by a 
charge to the Grand Jury, several months be- 
fore, upon the subject of libel. More recent- 
ly he had delivered another charge upon the 
same subject, which evidently pointed to the 





| 





utterances of Zenger’s paper. “It is hig} 
time,” he said, “ that you puta stop to th ne 
for at the rate things are now carried on. all 
order and government is endeavored to be 
trampled on, and reflections are cast npoy 
persons of all degrees. Must not theso 
things end in sedition, if not timely p 
vented ?” 

The Governor and the Chief Justice y 
apprehended the temper of the people. The 
Grand Jury did not indict Zenger, and ot})- 
er methods for showing their displeasure 
were devised. Cosby and his Council sen} 
a message to the Assembly by Philip Van 
Cortlandt, asking that body to appoint a 
committee of conference. It was done. On 
the evening of the 17th of October, 1734, 
they met the Governor, the Chief Justice, and 
eight of the Council, when the libellous ar. 
ticles in Zenger’s paper were read. A request 
was then made that the Assembly should 
concur with the Council in ordering speci- 
fied issues of the Journal to be publicly burn- 
ed by the common hangman; in asking the 
Governor to issue a proclamation promising 
a reward for the discovery of the authors 
of the so-called libels; and in an order for 
prosecuting the printer thereof. There had 
been a great change in the political feeling 
in the Assembly since the advent of Cosby, 
and when Mr. Garretson, of the committee, 
reported the substance of the conference, it 
was voted to lay the report on the table. 

Thus foiled, the Governor and his friends 
determined to take the matter into their 
own hands, and on the 2d of November they 
sent an order by the sheriff to the Mayor's 
Court for the burning of the obnoxious pa- 
pers by “the common hangman or whipper, 
near the pillory,” on the 6th instant, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve o’clock in 
the forenoon, and directing the mayor and 
aldermen to be present on the occasion. 
This order was regarded by Mayor Lurting 
and his associates of the court as rank usur- 
pation, and they refused to enter it on the 
minutes of their proceedings. They called 
upon Francis Harrison, the Recorder, and 
one of the Council, for the legal authority 
for issuing such an order. He cited prece- 
dents. When they demanded a sight of the 
books in which such precedents were print- 
ed, Harrison tlew into a passion, abruptly 
left the court, and hurried to the presence 
of the Governor. That evening the assem- 
bled Council resolved to act independently 
in this matter, and ordered the arrest of Zen- 
ger. The farce of burning the papers was 
acted by the negro servant of the sheriff, 
who set them on fire near the pillory in the 
presence of officers of the garrison. 

James Alexander and William Smith vol- 
unteered their services to defend Zenger. 
They made exceptions to the proceedings, 
and these were argued at the City Hall afew 
days afterward before the CHief Justice and 


i 


re- 


ils- 
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‘yederick Philipse, the second justice. Zen- 
s counsel were opposed by the Attorney- 
neral and an assistant. Some expressions 
the prosecuting officer were resented by 
people, hundreds of whom were present, 
the excitement in the little city was in- 
tense. Reasonable bail was claimed for the 
prisoner, Who made an affidavit that, his 
debts paid, he was not worth £40, except- | 
ing his tools of trade and his wearing ap- 
narel. The court imposed the excessive bail 
of £400, and ordered Zenger to be remanded 
to prison until it should be furnished. The | 
poor printer could not give pail in that | 
amount, and he was kept in prison until the | 
last day of the court term, in January, 1735, 
when he expected to be discharged, for the 
Grand Jury refused to indict him. He was 
doomed to bitter disappointment. Snapping 
his fingers at the obstinate Grand Jury, the 
Attorney-General charged Zenger, by “in- | 
formation,” with publishing “false, scandal- | 


| 


} 
} 


malicious, and seditious” statements, | 
nd he was kept in prison until the begin- 
ling of the next term of the court, at the 
middle of April. 

On the assembling of the court, Zenger’s | 
counsel took exception to the jurisdiction 
of the Chief Justice in this case, becanse of 
alleged fatal defects in his commission, and 


ous, 


its having been given by the Governor with- | 
out the consent of the Council of the colony. 

The court warned the counsel of the conse- 
quences to themselves of questioning the | 
validity of the commission of the Chief Jus- | 
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v0 


| drew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, then about 


eighty years of age, and a lawyer of com- 
manding talents, became greatly interest- 
ed in it. He corresponded with Morris 
and others on the subject. Hamilton was 
then the distinguished advocate in 
America, and the “only one,” said the late 
David Paul Brown, “in Pennsylvania who 
then deserved the name of advocate.” He 
had been the Attorney-General of the col- 
ony and the legal counsellor of the Penns, 
the proprietors of the province. To this re- 
nowned man Zenger’s friends appealed for 
help, and it was cheerfully given without 
charge. The case not only involved the for- 
tunes of a poor printer, but great principles 
enunciated in Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights. It had raised the question of the 
right of the subject to criticise the conduct 


most 


}of a ruler, the liberty of speech, and the 


freedom of the press. In long after-years, 


| Gouverneur Morris, grandson of Chief Jus- 


tice Morris, said that “instead of dating 
American liberty from the Stamp Act, he 
traced it to the persecution of John Peter 
Zenger, because that event revealed the 
philosophy of freedom both of thought and 


| speech as an inborn human right, so nobly 
| set forth in Milton’s ‘Speech for the Liberty 
| of Unlicensed Printing.’ 


” In this broader 


aspect Hamilton viewed the case, and he 


| prepared with zeal to defend to the utter- 


most the persecuted printer and the great 
principles involved in the suit. 
Zenger’s trial began in the City Hall, 


tice, when Mr. Smith said that he was “so New York, on the 4th of August, 1735, Chief 
well satisfied of the right of the subject to | Justice Delancey and Honorable Frederick 
take an exception to the commission of a| Philipse on the bench. The day was very 


judge, if he thought such commission ille- 
gal,” that he was willing “to venture his 
life upon it.” When Mr. Smith asked leave 
to be heard upon the reasons for the excep- | 
tion, the Chief Justice said that he would | 
neither hear nor allow the exception. With 
much vehemence of manner he continued: | 
“You thought to have gained a great deal | 
of applause and popularity by opposing this | 
court; but you have brought it to that point 
that either we must go from the bench or 
you from the bar; therefore we exclude you | 
and Mr. Alexander from the bar.” 

Upon this exclusion of his counsel, Zenger | 
petitioned the court to appoint counsel for | 
his defense, whereupon John Chambers was | 
chosen by the judges. Mr. Chambers pro- 
posed a postponement of the trial until the | 
next term, when there should be a struck } 
jury in the case, and it was agreed to. | 

Public excitement ran high when the day | 
for Zenger’s trial approached. A political | 
organization in New York, whose members | 
were called “ Sons of Liberty,” worked faith- 
fully for Zenger and his cause, for it was the 


cause of the people. The case attracted | 


| 
| 
| 


much attention in other colonies, especially 


in Pennsylvania; and the venerable An- | 


sultry, and the court-room was packed with 
excited citizens. Mr. Zenger was called, and 
appeared. He was a man about thirty-eight 
years of age, with a pale and care-worn face, 
for he had been eight months in prison. His 


| counsel (Mr. Chambers) called the attention 


of the court to a trick of the clerk of that 
court in transposing the names of jurors 
after the list had been struck from the free- 
holders’ book. The Chief Justice ordered 
the proper correction of the panel, when the 
following gentlemen were sworn as jurors: 
Herman Rutgers, 
Stanley Holmes, 
Edward Man, 

John Bell, 

Samuel Weaver, 
Andries Marschalk, 


Egbert Van Borsom, 
Thomas Hunt, 
Benjamin Hildreth, 
Abraham Kettletas, 
John Goelet, 
Hercules Wendover. 


The case was opened by Richard Bradley, 
the Attorney-General of the province, who 
stated the substance of the “information,” 
and gave the words which he declared con- 
stituted the libels. These were mostly strict- 
ures upon the character of the Governor of 
New York and the public acts of himself and 
Council, charging them with betraying the 
confidence of the people, depriving them 
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of rights, and threatening them with slav- 
ery; charging the Governor with destroying 
deeds,* dismissing faithful judges, erecting 
new courts without the consent of the Leg- 
islature, denying trials by jury whenever 
the Governor pleased, depriving men of 
known estate of their votes—in a word, of 
exercising tyrannical power to the personal 
injury of citizens and dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the people. 

When the Attorney-General ceased speak- 
ing, Mr. Chambers arose, and entered a plea 
of “ Not guilty” in behalf of his client. He 
then set forth clearly the nature of the case, 
the necessity for proving who uttered the 
alleged libel, expressed a hope that the At- 
torney-General would fail in his proof, and 
desired him to go on with the examination of 
his witnesses. While Chambers was speak- 
ing, a venerable man, erect and muscular in 
stature, firm in step, his keen eye beaming 
with intelligence, and his long snow-white 
hair falling down upon his shoulders, enter- 
ed the court-room, and took his seat near 
Zenger. At the close of Chambers’s speech 
the old man arose, and gracefully bowed to 
the court. A murmur of subdued applause 
ran through the crowded audience as the 
name of “Hamilton” went from lip to lip, 
for it had just been rumored that the Nestor 
of the Philadelphia bar had come to defend 
the persecuted printer. To the astonish- 
ment of the court, the Attorney-General, Zen- 
ger, and his advocate, Mr. Hamilton, after 
stating that he was concerned in the cause 
on the part of the defendant, said: “I can 
not think it proper to deny the publication 
of a complaint which I think is the right 
of every free-born subject to make, when 
the matters so published can be supported 
with truth; and therefore [ll save Mr. At- 
torney the trouble of examining his wit- 
nesses to that point; and I do (for my client) 
confess that he both printed and published 
the two newspapers set forth in the infor- 
mation, and I hope in so doing he has com- 
mitted no crime.” For a moment the court, 
counsel, and spectators seemed perplexed 
with doubt because of this unexpected pro- 
ceeding, when suddenly the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, his eyes beaming with delight, arose 
and said to the Chief Justice: “Then, if 
your honor pleases, since Mr. Hamilton has 
confessed the fact, I think our witnesses 





* It was asserted by contemporaries that Governor 
Cosby destroyed Indian deeds that he might profit by 
certain land speculations, and this crime was alluded 
to in Zenger’s paper. I have before me a manuscript 
letter of William Smith (son of the disrobed counsellor 
of Zenger) to General Schuyler, written more than 
forty years after this trial, in which he says: “Is it 
possible to get a perusal of the books of the Secretary 
of Indian Affairs, or were they carried away by the 
Johnson family? I have seen an affidavit, I think, of 
Mr. De Peyster's, relating to Cosby’s destruction of 
Indian deeds, in the city of Albany. That must be in 
the hands of his family or the corporation.” 


| may be discharged; we have no further o¢. 
casion for them.” 

“If you brought them here,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, “only to prove the printing ang 
publishing of these newspapers, we have ao. 
knowledged that, and shall abide by it,” 

Mr. Zenger’s journeyman, his two sons, 
and several others who had been subpeenaed, 
were then discharged. For some time there 
was perfect silence in court, when the Chief 
Justice said: “ Well, Mr. Attorney, will you 
proceed?” To this Mr. Bradley replied that 
as the uttering of the libels had been eop- 
fessed, it was the duty of the jury to find a 
verdict for the king ; for, supposing the alle- 
gations made were true, the law declares 
that their being true was an aggravation 
of the crime. 

“‘ Not so, neither, Mr. Attorney,” said Ham- 
ilton ; “ there are two sides to that bargain, 
I hope it is not our bare printing and pub- 
lishing a paper that will make it a libel: 
you will have something more to do before 
you make my client a libeller; for the words 
themselves must be libelous—that is, false, 
malicious, and seditious—or else we are not 
guilty.” 

The Attorney-General then made an elab- 
orate argument for the crown, setting forth 
the reverence which is due to governments, 
and citing authorities for precedents which 
savored of the infamous Star-Chamber pro- 
ceedings (revived by Charles the First), to 
show that the proof of the truth of an asser- 
tion made that assertion no less (but more 
a libel. He was followed by Mr. Chambers, 
who summed up to the jury, and pointedly 
referred to the fact that the prosecution had 
failed to prove the charge that the papers 
in the information were false, malicious, and 
seditious. 

Mr. Hamilton then arose and delivered 
one of the most remarkable addresses on 
the law of libel and its bearings on the case 
in hand that was ever heard in a court of 
justice. It was clear in statement, powerful 
in logic, bold and seathing when treating 
of the egotism of a governor of America in 
claiming for his person and acts a regard as 
sacred and immunities from censure as great 
as the person and acts of a monarch. He 
spoke with such freedom of unjust rulers 
and venal courts, and of corruption in high 
places, that the Chief Justice was stirred 
with ill-concealed anger. Mr. Hamilton eas- 
ily swept away like cobwebs the sophistries 
of the Attorney-General, based upon the 
precedents of the infamous Star-Chamber 
decisions, that “the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel.” Yet in all these com- 
ments his language was so unexceptionable, 
so refined, and yet so incisive and keen, that 
the court felt compelled to endure its casti- 
gations with as much equanimity as possible, 
while he carried the jury and the spectators 
with him. Finally, the court and Attorney- 
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‘eneral, alarmed by the evident sympathy | 
f the public with the great advocate of their 


riahta several times interrupted him with | 
hiections. And when he maintained that 
ne falsehood makes the scandal, and both | 
the libel,’ and offered to “prove these very | 
pap rs that are called libels to be true,” the 
Chief Justice said, “ You can not be admit- 
ted. Mr. Hamilton, to give the truth of a li- 
bel in ev idence.” 

After some argument on both sides, the 
Chief Justice said, “ Mr. Hamilton, the court 
is of opinion you ought not to be permitted | 
to prove the facts in the papers,” and quoted 

| 
| 


authorities for the decision. 

“These are Star-Chamber cases,” replied | 
Hamilton, “and I was in hopes that prac- | 
tice had been dead with the court.” 

[he Chief Justice replied with warmth: 
‘The court have delivered their opinion, 
and we expect you will use us with good 
manners; you are not permitted to argue 
against the court.” 

“JT thank you,” replied Hamilton, making | 
a respectful bow to the court; and then | 
turning to the jury, he said: “Then it is to | 
you, gentlemen, we must now appeal for | 
witnesses to the truth of the facts we have | 
offered and are denied the liberty to prove. | 

..1 beg leave to lay it down as a standing 
rule in such cases that the suppression of ev- | 
idence ought always to be taken as the strongest | 
evidence, and I hope it will have that weight | 
with you.” And when the Chief Justice 
said, “‘ The jury may find that Zenger print- 
ed and published these papers, and leave it | 
to the court to judge whether they are li- | 
bellous,” Mr. Hamilton answered: “ The jury 
may do so, but I do likewise know they may 
do otherwise. I know they have the right, 
beyond all dispute, to determine both the 
law and the facts; and where they do not 
doubt of the law, they ought to do so.” 
Then speaking directly to the jury, Mr. 
Hamilton made a powerful appeal for jus- 
tice and right. He vividly portrayed the 
truth of the case, and conjured them to as- 
sert their manhood without fear, and their 
rights as jurors and citizens without hesita- 
tion; and he closed his argument and ap- 
peal with these brave words: “The ques- 
tion before the court and you, gentlemen of 
the jury, is not of small nor private concern ; 
it is not the cause of a poor printer, nor of 
New York alone, which you are now trying. 
No! it may in its consequence affect every 
freeman that lives under a British govern- 
ment on the main of America. It is the best | 
cause: it is the cause of Liberty. And I make 
no doubt but your upright conduct this day | 
will not only entitle you to the love and es- 
teem of your fellow-citizens, but every man | 
who prefers freedom to a life of slavery will 
bless and honor you as men who have baf- | 
fled the attempt of tyranny, and by an im- | 
partial and uncorrupt verdict have laid a 





great advocate. 
|they returned into the court 


noble foundation for securing to ourselves, 
our posterity, and our neighbors that to 
which nature and the laws of our country 


| have given us the right—the liberty both of 


exposing and opposing arbitrary power, in 
these parts of the world at least, by speak- 
ing and writing truth.” How prophetic 
were these noble words, let history declare. 

The Chief Justice charged the jury ad- 
versely to the doctrine laid down by the 
After a brief retirement 
and pro- 
nounced Zenger “ Not guilty.” At that an- 
nouncement the waiting audience rose as 
one man to their feet, and filled the air with 
loud huzzas. The people were wild with 
excitement, and they bore their gray;haired 
champion out of the City Hall on their 
shoulders to a grand entertainment pre- 
pared for him; and the following day the 
citizens gave him a public banquet, at 
which the mayor of the city presided, and 


| on the same day Mr. Zenger was discharged 


from his long and unjust imprisonment. 

In September following, at a Common 
Council held at the City Hall, it was ordered 
that the freedom of the corporation should 
be presented to Mr. Hamilton. There were 
present at that Council, Mayor Paul Rich- 
ards, Deputy-Mayor Gerardus Stuyvesant, 
Recorder Daniel Horsmanden; Aldermen 
William Roome, Simon Johnson, John Wal- 
ter, Christober Fell, Stephen Bayard, and 
Johannes Burger; and Assistant-Aldermen 
Johannes Waldron, Ede Myer, John Moore, 
John Fred, Charles Le Roux, and Evert By- 
vauk, 

The document making this presentation 
was inclosed in a gold box weighing five 
and a half ounces, and conveyed to Mr. 
Hamilton by Alderman Bayard. It was 
gratefully accepted by the recipient. Upon 
the lid of the box were engraved the arms 
of the city of New York, with the words 
on a garter: “DEMERS LEGES TIMEFACTA 
LIBERTAS HEZC TANDEM EMERGUNT.”* On 
the inner side of the lid, on a flying garter, 
were the words: “ NON NUMMIS—VIRTUTE 
PARATUR.”t On the front of the rim of the 
lid was engraved a part of Tully’s wish: 
“TTA CUIQUE EVENIAT, UT DE REPUBLICA 
MERUIT.”$ 

This box descended to Andrew Hamilton, 
a great-grandson of the eminent barrister, 
and was taken by him to England, where 
his daughter married Captain Palairét, of 
the British navy. If it is in existence, it is 
probably in possession of her children. 





* The sense of these Latin mottoes is given in the fol- 
lowing lines written at the time: 
“The laws suppress'd, and Freedom gasping lay, 
But shot at length a more refulgent ray.” 
t “Unmoved by filthy Lucre’s golden store, 
Instant he flew at Virtue’s awful lore.” 
“Thus may each patriot gain the high applause 
Earned by each patriot in his country’s cause. 
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Governor Cosby and his political adher- | 
ents were staggered by the blow given by 
the verdict in Zenger’s case, and the action 
of the people and the corporation of the city 
of New York, but they could not perceive 
the gl8rious prophecy which these events 
involved, and only with his death, a few 
mouths afterward, did the Governor cease 
his vindictive practices. The significance 
of that prophecy was manifested by the 
Declaration of Independence forty years aft- 
erward; and to-day its fulfillment is com- 
plete in the permanence and strength of our 
free institutions. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A FOREST; 
OR, DICKENS'S MAYPOLE INN. 


WAS sitting with an American lady and 

her husband in one of the cool parlors 
of “Botham’s,” at Salt Hill, that fine old 
inn, Which has had its day (in the great 
coaching era, when seventy-five coaches a 
day used to change horses at, or at least 
pass by it), but which still maintains its 
dignity. In“ the King’s Room,” on the first 
floor, the allied monarchs and old Bliicher 
once dined together, and every year old 
King George and jolly King William had 
been wont at “Montem” time to visit the 
hospitable place, while the air rang with 
boyish shouts, and the full-foliaged garden 
in front was gay with Greek and Albanian, 
with Turk and Spaniard, with duodecimo 
admiral and post-captain; for in such fan- 
cy garments it was customary for the Eton 
boys to dress who came with their embroid- 
ered bags to hold the “ salt.””* 

The old-world legends of the place, and, 
above all, the Hterary air, blown across from 
Stoke Pogis (Gray’s burial-place), not two 
miles away, delighted my transatlantic 
friends, and, indeed, we all three were hav- 
ing “a good time” at Botham’s, and, natu- 
rally enough, perhaps, we began talking 
about old English inns. 

“Now the inn of all others I should like 
to see,” said the lady, “is the old Maypole 
Inn at Chigwell, drawn by Cattermole so 
beautifully in Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge.” 

I did not know where Chigwell was, but 
I gallantly said, “ And you shall see it.” 

There is nothing astonishes English peo- 
ple (and I hope shames some of them) in 
their companionship with their American 
cousins so much as the interest which the 
latter take in all things literary, and espe- 
cially in the English classics. I will ven- 
ture to say that the average educated Amer- 
ican—and there are few who are not, at all 
events, well read in our common tongue— 
knows better than his English cousin where 





* The money of old collected for the head boy, who 





had been “chosen for King's College,” to assist him 
curing his college career. 


our great men are buried or have been horn 
where they wrote their more celebrated 
works, and what localities they have im- 
mortalized. This wish to visit Dickey 
Maypole, for example, though every way 
pleasant and natural, was what had never 
occurred to myself, though I know my Dick- 

ens as well as most men, and love him more 

than most. But as to Chigwell, I had for. 

gotten that the scene of the rioters’ visit 

to the inn was laid there, and I only vague- 

ly knew that it was somewhere in Epping 

Forest. Nay, I only knew Epping Forest— 

which is on the extreme east of London, and 

rarely visited save by the wild East Enders 

on their Sundays’ “ outings”—in connection 

with some bill in Parliament respecting its 

preservation. To my American friends, just 

fresh from the Windsor glades, it suggested 

vast ancestral trees and herds of deer; and 

though I had my doubts of any thing quite 

so noble as that, I partly shared their expec- 

tations. At all events, there would be the 

inn, more antique now than even when the 

great novelist described it, with its huge 

porch and carved oak parlors, and gracious 
associations such as cling around the pic- 

turesque abodes of old. And there would 

be, methought, if not a venison pasty and 

black-jack of ale, still some good homely 

fare, and honest liquor in which to drink 

the memory of him who drew the raven and 
his master, and sent down Cattermole, R.A., 
to draw the Maypole Inn. 

It is astonishing, indeed, how quickly 
have fallen to Dickens’s lot that tender 
reverence and sympathy among his coun- 
trymen—and, I may add, at least as much 
among his transatlantic cousins—which or- 
dinarily takes many years, and even genera- 
tions, to grow about a dead writer. A small 
and “highly cultured” clique, indeed, there 
still is who contend that posterity will pro- 
nounce a different verdict; but considering 
that their contempt for every thing about 
them—people, places, and things—is so over- 
whelming, and that the Present has almost 
no value with them when compared with 
the Past, it seems to me, by analogy, that 
the Future and the opinions of our descend- 
ants should in their eyes, by analogy, have 
no value at all. Therefore in weighing the 
literary merits of an author we need not dis- 
turb ourselves about it. In the mean time 
it is certain that no writer has been so suc- 
cessful in making his works part and parcel 
of the language of his country, I do not say 
in so short a time, but even without that re- 
striction. Dickens is more quoted by other 
writers, even by those who affect to depre- 
ciate him, than any author. The very say- 
ings of his characters, as well as his charac- 
ters themselves, have already, indeed, be- 
come “household words ;” and with respect 
to his humor, there is an especial and very 
melancholy reason why we prize it and yet 
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so familiarly: with Dickens all real 
has died. We have still, and partly 
nks to him, writers who have command 


pathos, and who exhibit genuine sympa- | 


hy with the lot of the Many; but with him 
ur high spirits seem to have died out. 


| 
| 


oss has really done what that of Gar- | 


was by a hyperbole described to have 

it has “eclipsed the gayety of na- 

s.” We have no one else who can tickle 

r heart-strings with a Micawber or a Sam 


Wel 


er, and therefore we cling to those im- 


mortal conceptions, and are interested by | 


even the scenes in which the Great Master 
ylaced them to play their parts. In this 
respect the localities of Barnaby Rudge, in- 
cluding the famous Maypole, have a double 
attraction, since a historical as well as a 
literary interest attaches to them. It was 


Dickens's first attempt, and a most success- | 


ful one, at the historical novel. It is of 
cessity, therefore, in some respects less 
» himself, and in consequence has failed 
the suffrages of “the clique” I 
ive spoken of less than any of his others. 
They are so good as to state that it is the 


to secure 


The booking clerk at Liverpool Street 
Station, when I said, “Three for Epping,” 
replied, “For Epping?” doubtfully, and then 
consulted a little ledger. ©“ Well, you see, 


| you can go to Epping by this line of rail, but 


it isn’t usual.” 

I did not wish, of course, to induce my 
American friends to do any thing more un- 
usual than what they had in hand (for n»- 
body that I could discover among all my 
circle of acquaintances, which is large, had 
ever tried the expedition on which we were 
bound), and accordingly went back to the 
Metropolitan line to be directed on our way 
afresh. But, like the little damsel in the 
poem of “ We are Seven,” the oflicials stuck 
to their text—the Liverpool Street Station 
was the station for Epping, and, to their 
knowledge, a thousand people had gone that 
way ‘“a-foresting” only that very morning. 


This latter piece of intelligence was not pleas- 


first book in which Dickens exhibited any | 
power of drawing a gentleman—in the per- | 


son, I suppose, of Mr. Harewood, though it 
may possibly be that Sir John Chester has 
been identified by them with that type of 
character. 
It was for far better reasons, you may be 
sure, however, that my American friends ad- 
red Barnaby Rudge, and were anxious to 


visit the famous inn—itself so picturesque a | 


fragment of old times—where old John Wil- 
lett was tied and bound by the mad London 
iob, and where his noble son abode, whom 
she who has given her name of late to so 
many a fashionable garb clave to so faith- 
fully, and about which still hang the echoes 
of that dread alarm-bell which, though it 
gave but a single knell, still speaks of mur- 
der done. 

Of course all the arrangements for visit- 
ing the Maypole—an excursion which was, 


u 


| 
| 


ing to me (though I did not breathe it to my 
friends), for a thousand foresters were like- 
ly to exercise a disturbing influence in a 
comparatively limited locality, and if any of 
them, by unhappy chance, should have a lit- 
erary taste, they might have already seized 
and occupied the best—that is, the most 
picturesque—apartments that the Maypole 
had to offer. Upon our second application, 
the clerk gave us tickets to Epping, though, 
as it were, under protest, and giving us no- 
tice that we should have to change at Beth- 
nal Green—the dismalest, ugliest, and most 
abject portion of London, and wholly un- 
connected with literature, except by an an- 
cient ballad, “The Beggar of Bethnal Green,” 
a specimen of early English poetry, singu- 
lar to say, comparatively unknown in the 
United States. 

If a thousand “ foresters” had preceded us 
on our road, a good many, it seemed, were 
still left to accompany us, whose lips even 
at that comparatively early hour had made 
acquaintance with the flagon. They were 
not, I concluded from their style of conver- 
sation, persons who affected literature, and 


of course, to include the deer forest of Ep-| were in consequence likely to visit the May- 


ping-—devolved on me, the Britisher, and, | pole 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; indeed, we found the seclusion afford- 


to begin with, I am ashamed to say I had/ed by our first-class compartment highly 
to consult Bradshaw’s Railway Guide as to | acceptable. 


how we were to get there. 


At Bethnal Green, and for many stations 


The East End of London is literally a ter- | afterward, our view was bounded by walls 
ra incognita to us West Enders, and even our | and roofs, but as we emerged from the great 


starting-point was much too distant to be 
reached by cab or carriage. 
of the Metropolitan (Under-ground) Rail- 
way, however, seemed to promise to take us 
to the required station, and by it, on the 
day appointed, we started accordingly. It 
landed us somewhere in the City, and from 


} 


erpool Street Station—only just across the 
way—where tickets could be procured to 
Epping. And here it was that our difficul- 
ties in search of the desired shrine began. 


we were directed by an official to Liv- | 


| 





wilderness of brick and mortar, the pleasant 


An extension | fields of Essex began to appear as heralds 


of the fairer scenes beyond. 

We were the only people, as it seemed to 
me, who patronized the first-class at all, 
which perhaps accounted for the guard in 
his turn (doubtless with the idea of a “ tip” 
in his head) patronizing us. 

“For the Forest, I suppose, gentlemen ?” 
said he, putting his head into our open win- 
dow as we drew near our destination. 

“Yes,” said 1; “for Epping.” 
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“Oh, but + Rockey ain’t the Forest, Sir; ‘be oblivious of pieniien ul matters, inquired 


$$ 


very true it’s called Epping, and you can get | whether we could dine at the Maypole 


to it from Epping.” 
“ How very extraordinary !” 


observed my | delivered w ith what I thought unnecegs ary 


“Oh yes, you can dine,’ was the reply, 


| 
American lady; “that is the very same thing | emphasis. 


the booking clerk said!” 

I had no explanation to offer of this ec- 
centric behavior of my countrymen, so I 
confined myself to asking which station 
would be more convenient for us to alight 
at, since Epping was not the place for Ep- 
ping. 

“ Well, you had better try Loughton, Sir.” 

I didn’t like the idea of “trying Lough- 
ton,” as though the notion of finding the 
forest at all (let 
doubtful; but of course I assented. How- 
ever, before this experiment could be made, 
the guard’s elbow appeared at the window 
again, with, ‘“ What part of the Forest, now 
may you be in search of, ma’am?” He had 


observed by this time that the lady was our | 


guiding star, as indeed she was (and de- 
served to be), and henceforth addressed 
himself exclusively to her. 

“Well, we wish to go to the Maypole,” 
said she, sweetly. 

“The Maypole? Ah, the Maypole Inn, 
that would be,” answered he, as though we 
might possibly have come to dance about the 
pole itself. “Ah, then Loughton wouldn’t 
be the place; you had best get out at Wood- 
ford.” 

It was all the same to us; so we got out 
at Woodford, where the obliging guard in- 
formed us a conveyance could be procured. 
Such a vehicle as it was, too! I am sure 
the honest blacksmith’s cart, in which he 
drove to Chigwell and met the murderer on 
the way at night, would have been a far 
more comfortable conveyance. The driver, 
however, professed to know the forest well— 
“ Ay, as well as any man alive,” he said—so 
we felt at least that we should not be lost 
in its deep and dusky labyrinths; and also, 
of course, he knew the Maypole. “It’s a 
longish step from here, however, and it’s not 
the nighest inn, by no means, you know.” 

We hastened to say that we were not go- 
ing to the Maypole on account of its con- 
venience of access, but for the sake of the 
inn itself. 

“Well, but it ain’t the best inn, neither,” 
insisted he. “The folks is roughish as has 
got it just now, and they’re about to leave, 
too, which makes ’em worser. I reckon 
you'd be happier like, especially with the 
lady, at the Druid’s Head.” 

I confess this information a little stag- 
gered me, but “the lady,” being of opinion 
that a spice of personal danger would make 
the expedition more agreeabie than other- 
wise, as giving us, perhaps, some experience 
of outlaw life in the merry greenwood, was 
by no means disturbed by it. Her husband, 
who was not so devoted to literature as to 


| 








“Well, you see, my good man, we don't 
| want to sleep there,” said I, cheerfully, 

He nodded, and I could not help confi Ss. 
ing to myself that there was that in his nod 
whic h seemed to say, “And very luc ky for 
you.’ 

“Now, there’s the Druid’s Head,” said he, 
as, passing through a quaint old-fashioned 
village, he pointed out a very modest house 
of entertainment. But we took small no- 


alone our way in it) was] tice of his remark, since, as it happened 


my lady friend had just produced a copy of 
the first edition of Barnaby Rudge (which 
she had brought with her to refresh hey 


»} memory), and was calling our attention to 


the frontispiece, by Cattermole, illustratiy: 
of the Maypole itself. Within a mile or go, 
as we had been informed, we should eo) 
in sight of that fine old hostelrie, the pie- 
turesqueness of which would doubtless, by 
the hand of intervening time, be increased 
rather than otherwise since the great paint- 
er drew it. The idea filled us all three with 
great excitement, and, thanks to the eager 
Epping air, we were also looking forward 
to dinner. We already pictured ourselves 
in a vast apartment of carved oak, or one 
perhaps hung with moth-eaten tapestry, on 
one side the huge fire-place, with its old- 
fashioned “ dogs,” on the other the mullion- 
ed window (not that all of us quite knew 
what mullioned was), with its diamond 
es against which the playful creepers 
tapped. We saw the portly host respect- 
fully bearing in the lordly sirloin and pla- 
cing it on the groaning board; we saw— 
But here the driver pulled up short in the 
dusty road, and, pointing with his whip 
across the hedge, exclaimed, “That there’s 
the Maypole.” 

Our eyes searched the leafy distance for 
the gabled ends, the twisted chimneys, the 
lichen-covered antique roof of old John Wil- 
lett’s dwelling. Our literary lady placed her 
haud upon her heart, as though to restrain 
its pulsations. The moment was supreme. 

“T guess I don’t see it now,” observed her 
husband. 

.“It’s plain enough, anyways,” said the 
driver. 

And it certainly was—very plain. Close 
to us, just on the other side of the hedge, 
was the ugliest, commonest, newest, white- 
washedest railway beer-house—for it was 
so small that it could not be called an inn 
at all—I ever beheld. A door in the mid- 
dle; a window on each side, and two above 
them; in the front, a strip of ragged turf; 
behind, a yard. Nota tree sheltered it. The 
summer sun beat down upon its unporched 
front, and displayed all its deformity in 














AN ADVENTUR 


hideous detail. Out of the lower windows 

iaenad various heads, surmounted by fur 

ups and crumpled “ wide-awakes,” the pro- 

ietors of which surveyed us in bucolic 

onder. 

“[ do really believe that this is the May- 

” said I, despairingly. 

‘It can not, can not be,” said my lady 

Her tone suggested a solemn re- 


} l 


strance addressed to the government of | 


things could never heave come 
such a pass, it seemed to convey, under a 
ficent scheme of creation. “You don’t 
mean that this is Dickens’s, my man,” con- 
tinued she, addressing the driver in a con- 
ciliatory tone—* the inn of Barnaby Rudge?” 
He took off his hat and scratched his head, 

h seemed to afford him little relief; he 

is evidently ata nonplus. “ Well, ma’am, 
the fact is, this here inn, though it ain’t 
a-been built more than these four years, is 
iys changing hands. A Rudge, I believe, 


universe: 


a 


did have it; but he was Bill Rudge, and not | 
As to the other landlord’s name 


Barnaby. 


as you mentioned, J never heerd on it.” 


“This is shocking,” said the lady, looking | 
“The ignorance of your fellow- | 


muntrymen 

“Tt’s not in natur’, ma’am,” interrupted 
t] 
should remember all them landlords’ names, 

y on ’em haying been here but a month | 
or two, and the rent not paid by the half of 
them even for that time. And as to the ac- | 
commodation, did I not tell you that you 
would ha’ been better served at the Druid’s 
Head ?” 

“Ts there no other Maypole, my good man?” 
inquired I, with the calmness of despair. 

“Well, I’ve livegl hereabout, man and boy, | 
these fifty year, and I never heerd o’ one.” 

[ looked at my transatlantic guests, and 
looked at me, and then we all three 
out langhing. To have come so far, | 
and with such changings and inconvenience, | 
ud so very uncomfortably, in order to ar- | 
rive at this ridiculous pot-house, struck us 
all three in so humorous a light that we | 
fairly roared with laughter. The dreadful 
people in the Maypole parlors waved their | 
heer mugs at us and laughed also, in an idi- | 
otic fashion. The driver thought we were | 

ughing at him, and in sulky tones inquired 
where we would please to be driven to now. 

“Oh,” I said, “since there is no Maypole, 
at least let us see the forest. Drive into 
the forest.” 

“This is the Forest,” 
his whip about in a 
about us were fields and lanes, a cow or 
two, and a dog asleep, a hen and chickens 
in the white road, and a horse-trough. 

“Good heavens!” cried I, “are you mak- 
ing game of us? Where are the deer, the 
trees, the ‘boundless contiguity of shade ?’” 

“IT never heerd of no deer, except the one | 


| 
} 


nret 


answered he, waving | 
vague manner. All 


« 


e man, stung by this observation, “that I} 


E IN A FOREST. 


| as they brings down in a cart to’unt o’ East- 
er-Monday. There’s trees enuff, aren’t there? 
I dunno what you wants, not I.” 


| 
| 


| ‘The man was evidently getting very an- 
gry, and the more so since my American 
| friends, who were fortunately very good-na- 
tured, and had a keen sense of humor, had 
| by this time become speechless with mirth. 
| That there should be not only no Maypole 
at Chigwell, but also no forest at Epping, 
| was something too exquisitely ludicrous. 
| “TI insist,” said I, “upon being shown a 
| forest. You are deceiving us, driver. I 
| have known a gentleman who speaks in the 
| highest terms of Epping Forest and the 
| view from its hill.” 
“Ah, you must mean ’Igh Beech,” said he. 
| “Very likely. Then drive us to High 
Beech.” 
| « Well, it’s nigh upon seven miles away.” 


| “T don’t care if it’s seventy!” cried I, in- 


“Drive on.” 

I felt that my country would be disgraced 
in the eyes of my transatlantic friends if 
that forest was not discovered. And after 
an interminable drive we arrive at High 
Beech. This was a cluster of trees upon a 


dignantly. 


| highish hill, and really commanded a splen- 


did view; but the fact is, I, for my part, was 
by that time too hungry to appreciate views. 
There is a metaphorical phrase commonly 
applied to children who help themselves to 


| more than they can eat— Your eye is bigger 


than your stomach ;” and the reverse of that 
expression was now applicable to our little 
party. Our eye, even if it could have rest- 


led upon Cattermole’s Maypole (which I 


don’t believe ever existed), would have been 
no longer satisfied; another organ required 
sustenance, and cried, “ Dinner.” 

“Ts there any decent inn near here, man, 
where we can dine ?” demanded I. 

“Well, there’s the Druid’s Head and the 
Maypole ‘ 

“T said near here,” I interrupted, fiercely ; 
“and never let me hear the names of those 


| two hateful inns again.” 


“Well, wot do ’ee say to the Stars and 
Stripes ?” 

“Come,” said I, cheerfully, “here is a com- 
pliment to the American flag. 
den, my man? 
able ?” 

“Tt ’ave a garden,” rejoined the driver, 
cautiously; and on he drove. 

I will not harrow the gentle reader’s heart 
by describing that inn. It was larger than 
the Maypole, but, if possible, uglier, and it 
was full of those gentry whom we had been 
warned had preceded us “out a-foresting.” 
Nearly the whole thousand must have been 
ut that inn. Over what we ate and how 
we ate it I draw a discreet veil, and also 
over the return journey. The getting back 
to the East End of London was even worse 
than the departure from it had been. Once, 


Has it a gar- 
and is it clean and comfort- 
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after actually arriving there, we found our- | Mrs.Gamp appeared to me. She was dri 
selves in a strange railway station, which, | me in a one-horse chaise, and held her fa. 
it seems, was the direct one for Epping, and | mous umbrella in her hand in place of aw) 
we got very nearly taken back there, the | 


bare idea of which was more ridiculous to 
us than can be described. 

If we didn’t absolutely enjoy that day of 
failures, I am quite sure that no three peo- 
ple ever laughed more within the space of 
twelve hours. Some people are said “ never 
to move a muscle” when they indulge in 
laughing, and I wish that had been my case, 
for I strained a muscle in my back during 
an aggravated fit of it. Once at home, I 
was fortunately enabled to offer my friends 
a decent meal, and we were very glad to 
get it. 
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sut supper never agrees with me. | of us, who imagined us to be really bound 
Thad a dreadful dream that night, in which | for the Maypole as it really is!” 





“Where, madam,” inquired I, res. % 
ly, “is the Maypole Inn ?” 

She pulled up and looked me steadily an 
severely in the face, just as on a certa " 
occasion she 


tlul- 


once contronted 
Betsey Prig. 

“Young man,” said she, “I don’t belieye 
as there is any such place.” 

And, upon my honor, I agree with her. 

The retlection made by my lady friend 
upon this wonderful adventure was, | 
thought, very characteristic of her sex: “| 
wonder what that guard could have thought 





term genial ghost of Thackeray must certainly 

have remonstrated with the gentleman who 
recommended at the London conference of libra- 
rians that works of fiction should not be admitted 
to free public libraries. He meant, undoubtedly, 
the books which are called novels. But Homer’s 
Iliad is as truly fiction as the latest story of 
“George Eliot” or of Charles Reade. It is the 
first of stories; and Addison’s Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley is also fiction, Indeed, strictly interpreted, 
the canon of this terrible Mentor, Mr. Cowell, 
would exclude from free public libraries not only 
Scott and Dickens and Thackeray and Fielding 


and Smollett, but it would turn out of doors | 


Chaucer, Shakespeare, Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Arabian 
Nights, Gil Blas, and a great multitude—the 
great multitude—of books that make literature 
and are the delight of allreaders. It is appalling 
to think of a free library robbed of these treas- 
ures, and of the consequent dismay of the public. 
Does Mr. Cowell imagine that those who could 
not find Dickens at call would take down the 
Bridgewater Treatises instead, and that if the 
tale of Antar were not obtainable, the baffled seek- 
er would turn to Lockyer’s Astronomy? Does 
this wily man think to “corner” the public into 
“useful reading,” and that if the free library 
offered the alternative of Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History or nothing, the disappointed and indig- 
nant applicant would long hesitate ? 

The Cowell proposition is, in fact, nothing less 
astounding than the exclusion of works of imag- 
ination from public libraries. The creative im- 
agination, which is the sublime distinction of 
man, is to have no representative in the library. 
Cyclopedias, with the lives of naughty novelists 
excised ; and patent and agricultural reports; 
and polemics, and partisan histories, and science, 
technically so called—as if Miss Austen had no 
knowledge to impart—and philosophy, moral and 
“natural,” and other: in fact, every thing that 
can not be called fiction is to be admitted. Im- 
agination alone is to be the culprit fay and the 
excluded peri. 

And who is to decide? What is to be done 
when some austere member of the library board 


Cditar’s Easy Chair, 








moves the exclusion of Shakespeare’s comedi 
under the rule? The timid colleague, stil 
thralldom to the charms of genius, may pl 
that they are not novels. But the austere mem. 
ber will metaphorically floor him by demandi: 
if they are true. “I would merely ask my 
friend whether, to say nothing of the comedies 
he conceives even the tragedy of Hamlet to | 
true. And if he holds that the words ‘ Norway’ 
and ‘England’ have a historie sound, and bring 
it within the domain of actuality, I should | 
to hear froin him whether the word ‘ Athens’ ist 
redeem the Midsummer Night's Dream from thy 
imputation of unreality— yes, Sir, of untruth! 
And are we to sow untruths broadeast in th 
public mind? Are we here to disseminate un- 
truth, fiction—that is, falsehood? Heaven for- 
bid! And I trust that no gentleman at this tab! 
will be cozened by the distinction that may be 
attempted between immoral and moral fiction. 
The rule recognizes no such sophistry. Woul 
any body in his senses propose to admit immoral 
fiction to these shelves? Certainly not, Sir. It 
is not immoral fiction, but fiction that the rule 
proscribes. And if All’s Well that Ends Well, 
and the Midswnmer Night’s Dream, and As you 
Like It, and other such pieces, are not as ficti- 
tious as Mr. Thackeray's Vanity Fair or Miss 
Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie, I should like to know 
why they are not. But if they are, in the truest 
sense, fictitious, I should like to ask my friend 
whether the rule does not expressly exclude 
works of fiction.” 

“My friend” would plainly be silenced. He 
would doubtless see what was coming next, what 
the logic of the position inexorably required. But 
dire extremity might sharpen his wits, and in a 
happy moment of inspiration he might spring to 
his feet and move to exclude from the shelves 
certain parts of Herodotus, Thucydides, and other 
historians as fiction; and as those parts could be 
excluded only by banishing the present editions 
of the works, that those editions be banished, and 
the works be not re-admitted until purged of fic- 
tion. The austere member would demand an ex- 











planation, and “my friend” could point triumph- 
antly to the speeches in Thucydides and the fables 





EDT TOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


Herodotus and the interviews _ conversa- 
: in Motley, and hold impregnably that Thack 
ha ] 


just as much right to put speeches into 
uth 

m into the mouth of Pericles ; and conse- 
y that Thackeray’s Virginians must be re- 
yr Thucydides’s history be excluded. “If 


be a pound of flesh,” we can imagine him | 


“Jet it be just a pound, neither more nor 
If fiction is to go, let it go entirely, and 
itever is tainted with fiction shall suffer. Nay, 
since human faculties are necessarily imper 
ind confessedly of progressive development, 
i since we know that the gravest statements 
| theories of science at any period have been 
wn to be inadequate and incorrect by further 
ywledge, the presumption is against all asser- 
ns inthe scientific books upon our shelves, ant 
ve their exclusion as in great part fictitious.” 
This desolating debate it is to be hoped will 
tarise. If fiction is to be weeded out of libra- 
s where shall we begin, and where shall 


1? The exclusion of foolish and improper | 


cs is very feasible. But it is not necessary 
to burn the house down in order to roast the pig. 


Ix some recent local reminiscences the Easy | 
ir, spe aking of the old Walton House, men- | 


ed that Citizen Genet married a daughter of 
Governor Clinton. A correspondent of the World, 
signing himself ‘Old New York,” wrote that the 


tatement was an error, and asserted that “ both | 


tizen Genet and Governor Clinton married 


wughters of Walter Franklin.” This curious | 


rection of an alleged error was promptly cor- 


well-known fact mentioned by the Easy Chair, 


it Citizen Genet married Cornelia Tappan Clin- | 
ding that her father, Governor Clinton, | when he came to this country. He had been at- 


| tached to the French embassies in Prussia, Aus- 


1; 
d Cornelia Tappan. 

“Had “Qld New York” taken the trouble to 

rm to any one of many familiar — he would 

avoided the mistake. The American Cyelo- 
ydia, for instance, which in its first edition says 
that Genet married the daughter of De Witt Clin- 

n, corrects itself in the second edition by stating 

it it was the daughter of George Clinton. — Lil- 
dreth mentions the fact, and both Allen’s and 
Dr ike’s American Biographical Dictionari« s. Los- 
sing, in his Pictorial Field- Book of the War of 
1812 anes a portrait of Genet, with a brief biog- 
raphy in a note, from which “Old New York” 
might have learned not only that Genet mar- 
ried the daughter of George Clinton, but that, 
after her death, he married the daughter of Sam- 
uel Osgood, the first Postmaster-General under 
the Constitution. The mistake of “Old New 
ae ” arose from confounding Governor Clinton 
with his nephew Governor De Witt Clinton, whose 
fi rst wife was the oldest daughter of Walter Frank- 
lin, an eminent merchant of New York at the be- 
ginning of the century, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

The inaccuracies of “Old New York” in his 
brief note of well-meaning but erroneous correc- 
tion are many. He says that the Easy Chair 
“claims” that the triangle of ground upon which 

he Walton House faced was originally called St. 
Ge orge’s Square. A little closer inspection would 

1ave shown “ Old New York” that the Easy Chair 
a no such assertion. The passage in which 
this expression occurs is a quotation from the | 


h of General Wolfe as Thucydides to | ‘ 


| Magazine of {merican Histor 'Y, and is ascribed to 
| Mr, Stevens, the editor; and the purpose of the 
| citation by the Easy Chair is not to make any 
| ‘claim” in regard to the origin of the name of 
| the square, but, as it states, to transfer from the 
| Mage (Zine of American History a grace ful comp vli- 
| ens to the founders of this Magazine, in the 
| course of which the remark about the original 
|name of the square oceurs. Again, “Old New 
| York” is in error in stating that the Easy Chair 
| says that it was called Franklin Square “in honor 
of the great master of the art which these enter- 
prising publishers so happily direct for the bene 
fit of mankind.” This is not the statement of 
the Easy Chair, but of the Magazine of American 
| History, marked as a quotation, and the sentence 
contains the compliment which induced the Easy 
Chair to transfer it to these pages. Mr. Stevens 
| may be incorrect, but “Old New York” will cer 
| tainly agree that his own inaccuracies grievously 
impair his authority upon any such point. He 
writes a letter to stigmatize “‘ several errors” into 
which he declares the Easy Chair to have fallen. 
He specifies two statements. One of them is per- 
fectly exact, and the other the Easy Chair did not 
make. 

These are not very important matters, but the 
Easy Chair would regret to have its accuracy dis- 
proved upon points which are worth mentioning 


| only as they are accurate. And at the moment 


an allusion to Genet has a certain timeliness, be- 
cause his coming to the country was contempo- 
raneous with Washington’s famous proclamation 
of neutrality, which determined the neutral policy 


} to which the United States have faithfully ad 
ted the next day by “ L. F. G.,” who re-affirmed | 


hered, and which, as we write, the possibility of 


war between England and Russia brings again 
into prominence. Genet was thirty years old 


tria, England, and Russia, and was a pet of the 

revolutionists. He was adjutant-general of the 

French armies, minister to Holland, and agent to 

revolutionize Geneva. He came to this country 

as minister and consul-general in the great year 
of the terror, °93. He landed at Charleston ; 
and Lossing, from whom we take these facts, 
quotes some doggerel upon his reception by Gen 
eral William Moultrie of the Revolution, then 

Governor of South Carolina: 

“On that blest day when first we came to land, 
Great Mr. Moultrie took us by the hand, 
Surveyed the ships, admired the motley crew, 
And o’er the envoy friendship’s mantle threw, 
Received the sans-culotte with soft embrace, 

And bade him welcome with the kindliest grace.” 





His conduct was so offensive and contemptuous 
lof the government that Washington demanded 
| his recall. The French faction of the moment 
| assented, but Genet was too prudent to obey. He 
| remained in this country, and never returned to 
| France. Withdrawing from public life, he mar- 
| ried the daughter of Governor Clinton, and inter- 
| ested himself in rural and literary pursuits. He 
| died at his home on Prospect Hill, near Green- 
| bush, opposite Albany, on the 14th of July, 1834, 
| and was buried in the ground of the Reformed 
|Church at Greenbush. The famous Madame 
| Campan, “one of the dressers of Marie Antoi- 
| nette,”’ was his sister, and Marshal Ney married 
| the daughter of another sister, After his mad 
revolutionary career was over, Genet acknowl- 
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edged the great wisdom of Washington’s policy, | 
and was heartily glad that his wild schemes to | 


embroil America in European wars had failed. 

But, “scissors, if I die for it!’ Genet married 
the daughter of Governor Clinton. 

Ir there be any general impression in this coun- 
try about Prince Albert, it is that he was “a good 
young man,” and a little of “a prig;” and if 
there be any book which might be supposed to 
have the least interest for American readers, it 
would probably be a life of the Prince Consort in 
four huge volumes. Yet three such volumes have 
been published, and they are singularly interest- 
ing, both as the portrait of a man of whom very 
little was really known, and as a sketch of Euro- 
pean polities in their relations with England for a 
quarter of a century—from 1835 to 1860. The 
Queen’s Journal, which was published some years 
ago, was a singularly naive picture of her simple 
character, and was full of an unmistakable tone 
of domestic happiness. Those who read it care- 
fully could not help inferring from it a private 
family history which was much more striking 
than any thing which it narrated, and it has been 
universally conceded that the prolonged sorrow 
of the widowed Queen has had reason such as 
seldom exists in royal palaces. 

While he lived there was always a kind of con- 
temptuous British hostility of feeling toward Prince 
Albert. Those who recall the earlier years of his 
English life will remember the constant and coarse 
chaff that was blown at him by common gossip. 
John Bright, in a speech last autumn, spoke of 
the English hatred of Russia, and Mr. Green, in 
his history, describes the general English dislike 
of all foreigners. This was naturally aroused by 
the coming of a German princeling to marry the 
Queen, and to take a kind of precedence of all 
Englishmen. The jealousy not only lasted dur- 
ing his life, but appears now upon the publica- 
tion of the third volume of his memoirs, which 
includes the Crimean war. There has been some 
angry writing to the papers about his interference 
with the policy of the government, and an evident 
revival of the hard feeling toward the “ German 
pauper.” During the war he was believed by 
many persons to be a tool or agent of a Conti- 
nental clique which was secretly friendly to Rus- 
sia, and even English members of Parliament sus- 
pected him of hindering and embarrassing the 
operations before Sevastopol. Yet at that very 
time he was writing the most reproachful and an- 
ery letters to the Russian and reactionary “ King 
Clicquot” of Prussia for his Russian sympathy ; 
and throughout the war Albert seemed really to 
have the clearest head in England as to the truly 
efficient policy necessary for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of hostilities. 

Those who suppose the Prince Consort to have 


been a goody-goody, namby-pamby character, will | 


be surprised to find that he was one of the most 
intelligent and sagacious public men in Europe. 
It was, however, the condition of his position that 
he should never appear, or only in a ceremonial 
capacity. Nobody in England understood more 
clearly than he the instinctive British jealousy 
of him, and nobody could have refrained with 
more tact than he from giving it any plausible 
reason. Queen Anne’s husband, Prince George 
of Denmark, was so wholly suppressed political- 
ly that many persons are surprised to learn that 











ee 
she was married, although she was the mov} 
of seventeen children, It was of Prince Geo; 
that Charles II. said: “I have tried him dryyi 
and I have tried him sober, but, drunk or go} 
there is nothing in him;” and his fatherj,’ 
law, James II., said, when George desert; ; 
“A good trooper would have been a greater Joss 
When his wife came to the throne, the pri 
was made Lord High Admiral of England, g 
he was already generalissimo of all the Queen 
forces. But the good sense and tact of Alber 
were such that when the Duke of Welling 
begged him to consent to succeed him as , 
mander-in-chief of the army, Albert, a young may 
of thirty-one, declined the proposition in a Way 
and for reasons which convinced the old Duk 
that he had made a mistake. 

The sagacity which appears in this decision, 
and the ability with which it was stated and 
urged, were shown in a very different way in t] 
conception and organization of the great Exhibj- 
tion of 1851, the first of the great modern events 
of that kind. It was not an amateur or dilettani 
work with Prince Albert. He mastered the de. 
tails thoroughly, and was, in truth, the head of 
the enterprise. Indeed, the impression is for 
upon the reader of his life that few men hay 
been more amply fitted for a very important and 
a very difficult post than he. He was natura 
clever, refined, industrious, and honorable. His 
youth was carefully trained by study and trayel 
wisely directed to his probable career. It was 
his good fortune to have in Baron Stockmar a 
Mentor of great experience and singular good 
sense, with a genius for polities, who was of in 
valuable service to the young prince, whom h 
loved as a son, At twenty-one Albert married 
the Queen, and from that time he lived in Eng. 
land, wholly devoted to the interests of that 
country, cultivating at the same time the most 
intimate familiarity with Continental affairs, and 
cherishing always a deep and tender regard for 
the welfare of his native Germany. 

His position in England was anomalous, but hi 
early decided what it ought really to be, and li 
maintained it with remarkable ability. A paper 
of Baron Stockmar’s, which is now published for 
the first time, is the best statement of the idk 
of that position. It was undoubtedly in conflic 
with the modern theory that the government of 
England is properly that of a committee of th 
House of Commons, and holds that the true con- 
stitutional theory is that of a government of three 
co-ordinate branches—King, Lords, and Commons. 
This excludes the doctrine-of the monarch as a 
mere figure-head, and reserves to him a distinct 
personality and power. Consequently it would 
authorize the crown to dismiss a minister who 
was personally disagreeable to him, if he replaced 
him with one of the same party sympathy; and 
it would also empower the crown to have opin 
ions and to recommend a policy, to be proposed 
not to Parliament, but to the cabinet, and sub- 
ject, if accepted by the cabinet, as every recom- 
mendation of the ministry is, to the decision of 
Parliament. This was the view of Prince Albert, 
and he became the Queen’s private secretary and 
most confidential counsellor, so that unquestiona- 
bly all her propositions were his suggestions, and 
all important letters that she signed were written 
by him. His good sense and ability and know!- 
edge, however, were so evident to the ministers 
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were bre 


they often asked his advice, and were gov- | come odious to many persons from their cons 


| by it. And it is a fact significant of his 


ind capacity for practical statesmanship | in truth the offerin 


n the midst of the frightful suffering of the 
sh troops in the Crimea, and of the immense 
ition at home with the total want of system 
ficiency in the management of the army, 
t sketched a scheme of thorough and ¢ tfect- 

tary reorganization which is now the ac- 
i system. 

ng was more likely to irritate John Bul 


. feeling that the foreign husband of the | carried by the same 1 
was interfering in the government, and | funeral extravagance 
Palmerston played upon this feeling when | longer feel that their d 


vas dismissed from the ministry of Lord John 

}in 1850. This is an exceedingly interest- 
story, showing the rigorous sense of her pre- 
which the Queen had under her hus 


itive 


i's tutelage, and also the impudence of Lord | course should not be preached; and to 


rston. Indeed, the whole book gives such 
nses of the interior of the British govern- 
+ as are not to be seen elsewhere, and it is 
tten with great narrative skill and discretion 
odore Martin. The book in English liter- 
with which, by sheer force of contrast, it 
be compared is Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of 
Court of George the Second. A more dismal 
< than those memoirs is not to be found in 
that literature, nor a picture of baser society 
The later story is one of a pure and beautiful 
tie life, of a Queen who loved her husband 
as Virginia loved Paul, and of the husband of a 
“ngland who could not have been wor- 
of his place had he been a lineal descendant 

red. 


T 


Ir was a very sensi] 


le clergyman at Pittsburgh 


ness of funerals; and they were very sensible 
colleagues who adopted his views as their opinion. 


‘ul because it imposes enormous expenses upon 
those who can not afford them. 


tion of a funeral. 
among the poor that the last service they can 
r to a beloved friend shall not fail in any 


render 


| significant 1 


who recently read a paper upon the expensive- | subject as the Pittsburgh cler 


| the 
The savings of | race are the masterly pleas in courts of law for 
1 year are often squandered in the idle ostenta- | the defense of the liberty of unlicensed printir 

It is a not unnatural feeling | But the great engine of progressive civilization 





association with funerals 


When such gift 
gs of love and sympathy, no 
be more touching, but the moment 
mere force of fashionable 
nt to the house of mourning 


to a 


3 are 
symbols can 
they spring fi 
custom, and are 
as gifts nt 

bride, with no mor¢ 


om the 
are 


ial acquain 
¢ than in the ke 
ls, they an 
The change in the mere 


fashion of flowers upon such occasions can be 


inces 
ceremonious Visitit are te 
10 longer. 


rood sense into every 
the poor need no 
lead are slighted if th 
are not buried with ruinous expense 


other 
» so that 
J 


There was another suggestion mad 

burgh which is worthy of consideration va 
proposed that funeral sermons as matters of 
this 
gestion there will be 
amen. They are of necessity eu 
cood-hearted preacher would choose 
to tell unpleasant truths. Yet if: 
selfish, hard, self-ind 
and n !—what 


preacher well 


probably a ver 


graspit 
there are such me 
to do? The 
every person has somethin 


meaning re} 
and tl 
th 


or rood in him, 
eulogist can speak of that 
preacher is not to 
character of the 
torious 


is conclusive if 
give his honest view of 
dead ut to say of a man no- 
for meanness that he went regularly to 
church, or of a debauchee that he gave genet 
ly to the poor, is not to tell the truth, but to 
lodge it. A change in this habit, however, must 
spring from the good sense of the clergyman and 
And the first 
ntion to the 


ou 


the community in which he lives. 
step toward the change is ealling a 


tte 


gymen have done. 


WE are 


constantly reminded of our 
Mere fashion is nowhere more hateful than in| to a free press, 


the burying of the dead, and none the less hate-| the main bulwark of our institutions, and among 


a 48 ° 
opiigations 
It has been sometimes called 

‘oud 
proud 


est traditions of the English-speaking 


r 


seldom appears to greater advantage than when 
it gratifies a noble public curiosity about the 


usual distinction, and the result is that a living | stockings and pocket-handkerchiefs of brides 


family is often straitened that a dead member of | Those who direct it to these ends are ir 
iy lie in a mahogany coffin and be followed | benefactors. 


it Y 


by a long train of carriages to his grave. 


f 


Re 


form must come from those who “set the fash- | 


1 truth 
Without their laudable labors how 
should we know that an amiable young woman 


who is about to be married, perhaps to a foreign 


,’ and a modest simplicity in funerals can be | minister, is the happy possessor of “ four dozen 


attained only by the example of those who can | silk s 


afford to be extravagant. 


The worthy undertaker, who lives by the death | steps.” 


tockings in all the most delicate colors and 
styles, some embroidered and some with lace in- 
This is enterprise in the highest sense, 


of his fellow-creatures, is naturally desirous that | for it not only states what the public has the 
grief shall be lavishly manifested, and he encour- plain right to know, but it states it without the 


ages to the utmost this sombre splendor. 


young American used to be shocked as he read | the instinct of refined fecling to respect. 


in English stories of mutes and mourning car- 
riages, of men hired to wear the garb of sorrow, 
and of grief measured by a train of emptiness. 
Two or three years ago the movement against 


this extravagance began in England, and it has | 


the public sympathy and support of very erninent 
persons. It has shown itself in this country by 


The | least invasion of tl 


| 


1at personal privacy which it is 
Not] 


| ing can be plainer than that if a gentleman rep- 


resenting a foreign government near our own “is 
about to lead the beautiful Miss Anonyma to the 
hymeneal altar,” a discriminating and self-re- 
specting public, which now for the first time 
learns of the existence of that lady, will imme- 
diately desire to inquire into the number and 


the common request, with the announcement of | quality of the chamber towels and kitchen table- 


a death, that no flowers be sent. 
beautiful tribute of affection has grown into an 
Vor. LVII.—No. 20 
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A simple and | cloths designed for the use of the future household. 


This is a field of research in which the star- 
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spangled banner press has entirely eclipsed the 
halting and hesitating newspaper of effete Eu- 
ropean despotisms. It is doubtful whether the 
most vigilant and active of the old-fogy blankets 
of London journalism, even upon so commanding 
an occasion as the marriage of the Queen, gave 


the de ightful details of the linge rie of the royal | 


bride, meaning by that choice French word, the 
use of which reveals the skill in languages of the 
historian, her under-clothes, But the press whose 
home is in the setting sun turns all the splendor 
of that full-orbed luminary upon the coyest de- 
tails of the wardrobes of less conspicuous ladies, 
and enables every gossip in the land to open the 
inmost closet doors, as it w ere, and to fumble 
the contents of the bureau drawers and household 
chests, and almost to handle and count “a great 
quantity of household linen, including four dozen 
table-cloths, each one having two dozen napkins 
to match, and six dozen fringed tea*napkins. 
There are seven dozen face towels elegantly em- 
broidered, and dozens upon dozens of sheets, pil- 
low-cases, and shams, all finished with monogram 
and coronet. There are six dozen aprons and 
caps for cooks, six dozen aprons for waiters, six 
dozen each of kitchen table-cloths and towels, and 
cup and plate towels.” 


It is hard to conceive ofa prouder triumph of | 


American journalism than that. To be quite 
perfect, indeed, it possibly lacks proper enumera- 
tion of the wash-rags for the attic rooms, and 
more captious critics might complain that there 
is no satisfactory account of dusters and dish- 
cloths. But, on the other hand, it is expressly 
alleged that “there are two dozen elegant lace 
handkerchiefs in point, point appliqué, Valen- 
ciennes, and other laces; one is a mass of the 
most exquisite delicate embroidery, with wide 
ruffle of Valenciennes lace. There are six doz- 
en plainer handkerchiefs, but all of them are 
very handsome.” It is evident, therefore, how- 
ever those who would find spots on the sun may 
complain, that this fullness and accuracy of in- 
formation upon a subject of obvious and pre-emi- 
nent public interest safely challenges comparison 
with any previous achievement of that free press 
which is our guard and glory. Certainly the coun- 
try and the interests of mankind are safe so long 
as the directors of this great engine show so high 
a sense of the responsibility of their position as is 
indicated in promptly describing “the four dozen 
sets of under-clothes just mentioned,” and cor- 
rectly cataloguing the kitchen towels of a young 
lady about to be married. 

It is the duty of an ever-watchful press to 
spread upon our breakfast tables, so to speak, 
the news of the world, and, indeed, news of every 
kind. What, then, could be more truly news 
than the fact that the parents of a young lady 
about to be married have bought for her “ anoth- 
er wrapper of pearl-gray cashmere, made in prin- 
cesse style, and trimmed with narrow knife-pleat- 
ings of pearl-gray silk?” I€ there is to be a 
press at all, surely it is for the purpose of pub- 
lishing such information. How else are we to 
know these things? Will the captious censors 
condescend to teach us how the public is to be 
made aware of the details of the lingerie of young 
ladies, and of the number of their pillow-cases 
and cook’s aprons, if they are not published at 
length in the columns of an independent and un- 
quailing press? No,no; so long as that mighty 





| power is unterrorized and uncoerced, it wil] pro. 
| claim in trumpet tones to the Atlantic and Paci 


coast and to the isles of the sea that “an eleo 

| morning wrapper of cream matelassé silk is mad 
| with deep yoke front and Watteau pleat in the 
| back; a jabot of Valenciennes lace with loops ; 

cream-colored ribbon runs the entire leneth of ; 

front, which is closed with silver balls: the 

is finished with pinked-out ruchings of cream 
| colored silk.” 

| Grant that nine-tenths of the readers do ; 

| know what it all means. Is the press bound ¢ 
| furnish brains as well as news? The tools a 

| for those who can use them. News is for those 
| who can understand it. Less intelligent 
| comprehensive minds when confronted with s 
| recondite passages as we have quoted may g 
| 

| 

| 


and stumble, but. there is not a reader in the | 
who does not understand the announcement 
those six dozen aprons and caps for cooks, and 
those kitchen table-cloths and towels; and tly 
entire public, without distinction of age or sex, at 
once seizes the great and salient fact that it js 
reading about the clothes of a young woman 
| about to be married. And if the press could de- 
vote its energies to a better end than publishi: 
descriptions of them, will any mousing and hy» 
critical Mawworm mention it? Could a newspa 
per pay a higher compliment to its readers than 
| to assume their interest in the number of stock 
| ings with lace insteps which any young lady may 

have? Or could any thing indicate truer refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling in a community than 
the fact that when a marriage of noted persons 
occurs, the press politely takes the country up 
stairs and shows it the bride’s towels ? 

















A posstBLE European war throws a shadow into 
every home in the countries that may be involved 
init. And it is the deep sense of its needlessness 
which has given such warmth and force to the 
protests of Messrs. Gladstone and John Bright. 
It is curious that the central figure of the nego- 
tiations that are proceeding as we write should be 
Disraeli, the Vivian Grey of other years, and appar- 
ently of this year also. There is a very general 
feeling, which circumstances have confirmed, that 
“the neutral figure in British politics” emulates 
the fame and position of Lord Chatham a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago. This explains 
the description of him by one of the Liberal ora- 
tors, in a speech a few months ago, as a Brum- 
magem Chatham. It was said at the time that a 
truer name would have been the Brummagem 
Bolingbroke. But the orator’s instinct was just. 
There is more of Chatham’s towering conceit than 
of Bolingbroke’s keen address in the attitude of 
Lord Beaconsfield. He has been always melodra- 
matic. He has posed for effect. He has seemed 
to aim to make his career, like his novels, a se- 
ries of brilliant sensations. 

But there is another reason of vanity, besides 
that of figuring as a great war minister in a vast 
and triumphant contest, which probably affects 
his action. The Beaconsfield government has put 
England in the wrong from the time of the Bul- 
garian massacres. He might have remembered 
how the story of Scio went through the world fifty 
years ago like a cross of fire. The opportunity 
was offered to England by Russia herself to adopt 
the policy which was the British aim in the Cri- 
mean war. In the presence of the ghastly cruel- 
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f Turkish tyranny, all the European powers 

ld have united gladly to enforce Turkish good 
ict. This was the substance of the famous 
Berlin Memorandum,” which provided for re- 
rt to arms by Europe if Turkey did not behave 
lf as Europe should require. 
ed at the Bulgarian massacres, and rejected 
Berlin Memorandum. Then came the Con- 
nople Conference. It failed 
field government told Turkey that 


because the 


she 


g to fear from England if she should | 


Then 


e war, with the overwhelming victory of 


conclusions of the Conference. 


Russia, 


\t every step the Beaconsfield government has | 


ed. The diplomacy of Russia was in the 
st of humanity and peace, and humane re- 
d have been peace fully accomplished 
5 L ord Beaconstiel 1. He forced Russia 
ar, and held aloof while Russia fought 


Then he « 


coul 


Ol 


~e® 


Chitar’s i 
YOOKS, like birds, travel in flocks. 


de 


We had 


rcely laid down the last volume of Stubbs’s 


lume of Green’s Larger History of the English 
le, when there was laid on our table a //is- 

f England, by the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, 

A., Historical Lecturer in Oxford (E. P. Dutton 
1 Co.). The work is divided into three pe- 
ls, making three volumes of unequal size, 
first tracing the history from the departure 

» Romans to Richard III.; the second, from 
Henry VII. to James II.; the third, from Will- 
m and Mary to the present time. It should be 
led that the phrase “present time” is some- 
it deceptive, since the history closes with the 
ir Is. 


The work seems to be especially 
lapted to use as a text-book in schools; it is in 
nature of a compendium. 
» a condensed statement of the facts of his- 

but he makes no attempt to deduce from 


Lat 


iny philosophical principles, nor to trace in it | especially of the young. 


» growth of the nation either constitutionally 
socially; and the most dramatic episodes he 


But Disraeli | 


nplained of the terms of | 


| perament 


The author has } 


peace, although they had been substantially a 
But he 
objected not in the name of British so much as 


proved long before by his government, 


| of European interests, although he had refused 


to unite with Europe to prevent the war and to 
remove its cause—Turkish oppression. If pea 

should be made virtually upon Russia’s terms, th 

discredit of Disraeli would be complete. 
during, and after the war he would have been 
proved wrong. It is the interest of his personal 
renown, therefore, to conceal his total failure as 
Premier of England by bringing on a war in which 


Before, 


he could appeal to the SVinpathy of civilization 
in a contest between despotic barbarism and con- 
stitutional liberty. But that sympathy would be 
refused just so far as the facts were truly known 
It would not be love of Russia, but of fair play, 
and the desire of European concert for the peace 
of Europe, that would hold Lord Beaconstfiel 1 re. 
sponsible for a war of such baseless reasons and 


vague results. 


iferary Record. 


and the result is a book that gives far 
elt into the real progress of Great Brii- 


more 1ns 


itional History of England, and the second | ain during the era treated than would have been 


given by a work more strictly historical in its 
structure. The importance of that era can scarce 
ly be overrated. It began with the peace of 
Utrecht, by which England acquired Newfound- 
land, Acadia, Hudson’s Bay, and Gibraltar; it 
included the ministry of William Pitt the elder 


| the peace of Paris, the acquisition of Bengal by 


the East India Company, the whole period of the 
American Revolution, and the revival under W hite- 
field and the Wesleys. The now 
published do not include any account of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The last chapte r is devoted to 
an account of the religious revival. We judge, 
therefore, that additional volumes are to follow. 
We do not know that the extraordinary life of 
Dr. John Kitto has before been told in a form to 
bring it within the reach of ordinary readers, 
Mr. Rvland’s Memoirs 
is too bulky a work, and is not, so far as we know, 
republished in this country ; and Mr. Similes’s bi- 


two volumes 


irrates with almost a studied avoidance of dra- | ography is but a sketch, and is not separately pub- 


natic expression. Impartial his history certain- 


lished. We welcome, therefore, Dr. Joun Eapte’s 


ly is, but it is also so colorless as to lack interest | Life of John kitto, DD. (Carter and Brothers), 


» reader. It assumes less than Green’s, and 
ierefore to the beginner may perhaps be a bet- 
‘ introduction ; but it wholly lacks that philo- 
sophical spirit which traces the growth of a law 
of national life under the otherwise disjointed oe- 
currences in the national history, and that skillful 
grouping of isolated facts in historical tableaux 
which makes Green’s book so profoundly inter- 
Shy 

Mr. Lecxy’s History of England in the Eight- 


#}, 


a little book of 400 pages, which nevertheless 
contains all that most readers will care for. In 
addition to the material which is contained in Mr. 
Ryland’s Memoirs, Dr. Eadie had placed in his 
hands the whole of Dr. Kitto’s MSS. and a large 


| number of letters from him to various friends. 


Mr. Avevstus J. C. Hare’s Walks in London 
(George Routledge and Sons) can be best de- 


| scribed to the reader who is familiar with litera- 
| ture by saying that it is by the same author and 


t Century (D. Appleton and Co.) is rather aj written on the same pattern as the Walks in 
icture than a history, and philosophical rather | Rome. To those who are not familiar with that 
han either dramatic or personal. We may fairly | book it is not easy to describe this one, for thé 
say that he has not only “not hesitated in some | conception and the execution are original, and the 
cases to depart from the strict order of chronolo- | work has the commingled qualities of a guide- 
cy,” but has really paid small attention to it. His | book, a book of travels, and a local history, with 
book is written rather topically than chronolog- | out being either one or even all combined. Mr. 

This method has some very great advan- Hare takes us about the city of London, shows 


ically. 
tages, especially for a man of Mr. Lecky’s tem-| us the various objects of interest, tells us theit 


I 
| 
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history, criticises the architecture and art with | Mead, and Co.) combines in a remarkable deg 


fidelity, and introduces to us previous writers 
whose acquaintance he has made by a wide range 
of reading. His descriptions are remarkable rath- 
er for accuracy in even minute details than for 
any pictorial grouping, for precision rather than 
for beauty or eloquence. 

Canoeing in Kanuckia (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
the joint product of two men who are as skillful 
with their pens as with their paddles. Mr. Nor- 
Ton is widely known in literary circles as the 
managing editor of the Christian Union, and Mr. 
Joun Happerton is still more widely known as 
the author of Helen’s Babies, ete. Their joint 
book is the story of their varied adventures, 
with two other congenial companions, on a sum- 
mer canoeing tour. How they sailed and how 
they paddled, how they upset and how they bare- 
ly saved themselves from upsetting ; what sort of 
fun they had while on the way, and how they 
managed to kill time when they were shut up in 
their tent by the rain; what serious discussions 
they had and what badinage, and how the serious 
discussion always ended in badinage; what ex- 
periments they undertook, what victories they 
achieved, and what comical failures they some- 
times made—all this is told by men who know 
how to make a little material go a long ways by 
an artistic employment of minute details. Inci- 
dentally the book gives considerable information 
as to canoes: how to build them, and how to 
manage them after they are built. The pen-and- 
ink illustrations are as sketchy as the literary 
matter, and, without any pretense to artistic qual- 
ities, show the artists’ appreciation of effect. 

James Payy’s last novel, By Proxy (Harper and 
Brothers), is certainly one of his best. He is al- 
ways original in his construction, though not al- 
ways natural, or even self-consistent ; but improb- 
able as is the basis of this singular story, it is 
well matched in all its parts, and there is no such 
improbability as to weaken the interest. If we 
crant the possibility of the self-sacrifice of the 
hero, on the one hand, and the rather improbable 
villainy of the rascal, on the other, the rest of the 
plot naturally follows from the premise; and nei- 
ther the wickedness of the one nor the patient 
heroism of the other is at all impossible, though 
we should hope that human character furnishes 
few specimens of the former, and life calls for 
few illustrations of the latter—The author of 
Scola (Lee and Shepard) has essayed a feat which 
has rarely if ever been successfully accomplished, 
viz., to construct a romance out of the scant ma- 
terials afforded by the earliest records of the Old 
Testament. The scene of her novel—for we can 
call it nothing else—is laid in the time of the 
deluge, and the marriage of “the sons of God” 
to the “daughters of men,” to which our author 
gives a quasi-literal interpretation, affords the 
turning-point of the story. The attempt to in- 
troduce the supernatural element, especially a 
Biblical supernatural element, into a romance, is 
necessarily accompanied with difficulties which 
we are inclined to think are insuperable; but the 
author has certainly managed them with rare 
skill, and has produced a story which, though it 
lacks the interest of a modern nove', possesses an 
interest of its own. It gives a certain reality to 
the Bible narrative, and makes the characters of 
that far-away time appear to be of kin to us.— 
Hespa Strerron’s Through a Needle’s Eye (Dodd, 














ae 


the qualities of a successful didactic and artis 
novel. The moral is implied in the title, whi 
borrowed from our Saviour’s aphorism, “ It is eas. 
ier for a camel to go through the eye of a1 
than for a rich man to enter into the kinedo; 
God.” Indeed, the story may be said to be ay 
abolic sermon on that text. Hesba Stretton 
lv fails to write dramatically, and she has worked 
up the temptation, the yielding to it, the final vic. 
tory over it, and the deliverance from the bor 
into which the soul had been brought, with ¢ 
power; yet it must be confessed that the stor 
would have been more effective didactically if i 
had been less artistic. The temptation is so w 
like those of our common life that the reader wil 
be apt not to make any application of the lesso 
to the ordinary assaults of covetousness, and | 
will be so interested in the development of t! 
plot that he will be very apt not to get the moral 
—One of the pleasantest stories that we h 
read for many a day is By Celia’s Arbor 
Watter Besant and James Rice (Harper 
srothers). It is an idyl; there is but one trag 
element in the book—that furnished by the fat 
of the spy. The characters are but few (the real 
interest of the story centres about the lives of 
four personages), and the incidents are sim 
tender, and touching rather than thrilling. 
emphatically a book for quiet and restful reading 
for a summer afternoon in the woods or by th 
sea-shore, or in a boat on a quiet stream. 
GEORGE Warp NicHots, the author of Art £/ 
cation applied to Industry, gives to the public a lit 
tle and unpretentious treatise on Pottery: Ho 
Made, and its Shape and Decoration (G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons). His object seems to be to give the 
student such a knowledge of the subject as will 
enable him to engage in the work or recreation 


of 


















1 
of decorating pottery, or even of manufacturing 
it. A sewing-machine treadie suffices to mak 
the motive power for a potter’s wheel, so that ar 


young girl with a little practice can become rea 

sonably expert, for the work is much more simple, 
on the whole, than that of the lathe, which has so 
long afforded recreation to amateur mechanics 
—M.S8. Locxwoon’s Hand-Book of Ceramic Art 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a still smaller book on 
the same subject. It does not give practical di- 
rections to the worker ; its object is rather to put 
into a small compass information as to the histo- 
ry and nature of the art. It also contains a def 

inition of terms. To one who desires to get in a 
few words some little comprehension of what all 
this modern enthusiasm is about it is a capital 
treatise.—Professor Joun Stuart Biackie’s Zico 
tise on the Natural History of Atheism (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.) is a book that is really likely 
to have an influence with men of a skeptical turn 
of mind, and that can not be said of many books 
written in defense of religion. Professor Blacki 

recognizes the religious causes of atheism, holds 
the Church and the theologians to no small de- 
gree of responsibility for the doubts that prevail, 
and takes hold of them without the least indica- 
tion of apprehension as to the result of a free 
discussion, or the least inclination to deny th: 
questioner’s right to question. His very courage 
and his freedom from dogmatism half win the 
battle. It is an admirable book to put into the 
hands of any young man touched with this dis- 
temper.—To the list of books which the discus- 


E DI TOR'S 
n of the problem of the future has given rise | 
ld be perhaps added The Doctrine of Scripture 
m. by the Rev. Epwarp Brrcuer, D.D 
leh and Co.). It is in the main a re- 
ation of a series of papers contributed to 
bh pistian Union some time before the present 
The author writes in a fair and 
as a historian, not controver- 
His. vi et learning and his wide 
» with the ground which he t rec- 
zed by all in the Church., In his own domain 
é re few better authorities. The question | 
h he discusses it is not our province to enter 
re, nor shall we undertake to say whether 
iterpretation of the fathers of the Church is 
ct or not; that is a point on which, curious- 
ablest scholars are not agreed. His con- 
n is that, of the various schools of theology 
which the patristic Church was divided, only 
ield to the doctrine of endless conscious pun- 
it, the others holding either to some form 
hilation or to some form of restoration. 
n the two volumes of the Voyage of the Chal- 
» (Harper and Brothers), Sir C. WYvILLe 
SON gives a preliminary account of the gen- 
f the exp loving expedition of her 
ship Challenger in the Atlantic Ocean 
the year 1873 and the early part of the 
iu 1876. The intermediate time was occupied 
explorations in other waters, and this is left 
» told in another narrative. Nor does the 
thor regard this work as any thing more than 
reliminary and measurably popular account of 
in the Atlantic. It has been written 
iile the great bulk of the observations are 
till unreduced, while the chemical analyses are 
ily commenced, and there has not been time 
n to unpack the natural history specimens.” 
» expedition was sent out by the British gov- 
rment. The Challenger, a spar-decked corvette | 
2306 tons, with auxiliary steam to 1234 horse 
A staff of 
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wer, was selected for the service. 
cientifie officers was chosen, consisting of Pro- 
( Thomson director, a secretary, three 
saturalists, and a chemist, who were appointed | 
m the recommendation of the Royal Society. 
» ship was entirely refitted to prepare her for | 
this special expedition, the object of which was 
o explore the ocean bottoms, ascertain depth, 
contour, character of bottom, etc., and to obtain 
all Tiger scientific information concerning the 
» that dwells in the deep waters. Sixteen of 
» eighteen guns were removed, and the main- 
was almost wholly set apart to scientific 
Two sets of cabins were built on the after- 
part of the deck. The chart-room was on one 
side, with ranges of shelves stocked with charts 
and hydrographie, magnetic, and meteorological 
instruments; the natural history room was on 
the other side, fitted with mahogany dressers, 
containing knee-holes and spacious cupboards 
and tiers of drawers beneath, and book-shelves 
ind cupboards against the bulk-heads above, and 


as 


work, 


globes and bottles of various sizes, and furnished 
with every convenience for examining and pre- 
serving in spirit the specimens brought up from 
the depth of the sea. The spirit for this purpose 
was stored in cylindrical four-gallon iron vessels, 
stowed in racks in the ship’s magazine, and fur- 
nished by the gunner as required for the use of 
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for chemical experiments and operations, 


collecting the atmospheric Case 


| equipped. 


| is mainly a report of facts ; and until these ] 





: ; 
the room. <A space between the funnel casings 
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of the steamer was utilized as a drying-room for 
botanical specimens. Near these cabins, and 
about the middle of the ship, was a chemical 
laboratory, with a working bench, a locker seat, 
a blow-pipe table, a writing-table and drawers, 
and well provided with all apparatus necessary 
Si 

of this apparatus was quite peculiar, being es 
cially adapted to the needs of such a floating 
laboratory—as, for example, the apparatus for 


s from sea water 


} 
is 


and that for boiling carbonic 
water. Adjoining the laboratory were rooms—a 
dark and a light room—fitted 
work, and placed in charge 
rapher. Evidence of 
of the remarkably 


acid gas out of sea 


up ior ph oto graphic 
of a skillful pho ytog- 
skill is furnished by 
beautiful illustrations 
which add to the attractions of these two vol- 
The motion, the dampness of the 

vitiation by vapors of various kinds, and the ex- 
tremes of climate traverse d, all made, as may be 
readily imagined, the work of the photographer 
one of peculiar difficulty. Various apparatus was 
also prepared for the work of sounding and brin 
ing up from ocean depths the indicia of the cl 
acter of the bottom. Hundreds of miles of line, 
of strength and material suited to different needs, 
were reeled and coiled in every available part of 
the A peculiarly constructed bottle fox 
collecting water from the bottom, a hydromet 
for determining th avity of the 
different depths, sounding-machines which not 
only give the depth, but bring up a sample of 
the bottom, and a dredge and a trawl, used for 
bringing up specimens of life, both animal and 
vegetable, from great depths, were among the 
mechanisms used in exploration. It would be 
useless for us to attempt in the limited space at 
our command to summarize or even to hint at 
the results gathered by the expedition thus 
Mr. Thomson makes some attempt 
to do this in the last chapter, but his summary 
does very inadequate justice to his work. still 
less shall we attempt to measure the value of his 
expedition in a scientific point of view. This book 


his 
some 
umes, 


ship. 


e specific sea at 


MVC 
een considered and compared with previous 
knowledge, and used in estimating former theo- 
ries and opinions, little estimate can be formed of 
the real addition which has been made 
tific knowledge. This much is certain, the whol 
Atlantic Ocean has been in a measure surveyed. 
On the long stretch the Atlantic from 
Teneriffe to Sombrero sounding observations 
were made on an average every 120 miles. In 
almost every instance good specimens of the bot- 
tom were brought up. In special localities the 
work was even more thorough than this. Two 
special important additions have been made 
our knowledge—one, the depth of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the general contour of its bed; the 
other, the certainty that the weight of water does 


to Sci il- 


across 


| not, as heretofore supposed, prevent the existence 
racks at the back fitted with holes to hold fish | 


of life at the greatest ocean depths. Animals of 
the invertebrate class certainly, and fishes prob- 
ably, exist over the whole floor of the ocean. Mr. 
Thomson’s work is elaborately illustrated ; and 
merely to look over it is almost equivalent to a 
personal examination of the curious and inter- 
esting specimens of life which he has brought up 
from ocean depths before wholly unexplored. 
The month has laid upon our table some nov- 
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els of special note. Gemini (Roberts Brothers), 
the latest of the “No Name Series,” would have 
heen better entitled 7he 7wis, for there is nothing 
foreign about it but the name. Gemini is avery 
capital piece of character-drawing, and the local 
coloring is peculiarly good. The scene is laid in 
New England, not the New England of long ago 
which Mrs. Stowe especially delights to paint, but 
the New England of the present day. Popular 
fiction has rarely given us so fine a picture of the 
eal New England minister as is given by the 
Elder, and Samantiy is a somewhat idealized 
“ maid-of-all-work,” but her carefulness of the 
children, and her unselfish devotion to the house- 
hold, of which she is in every sense a friend, is 
characteristic of the best “help” of New Eng- 
land before foreign servants took the place of 
domestic ones, and education and factory life 
combined to carry off American girls from the 
kitchen to a possibly more independent but per- 
haps no more useful life. Hiram is still more 
idealized, but the ideal is only a true New Eng- 
land nature portrayed with a poet’s pen. It isa 
great pity that so good a book has been christen- 

with so poor a title. —Georgie’s Wooer (Harper 
and Brothers), another of the “ Half-hour Series,” 
isa reprint from the English. Mrs. Lerra-Apams 
has given us a tale of true love that contradicts the 
old aphorism, for, on the whole, it runs remarkabiy 
smoothly; there is just ruffle enough to make the 
current musical. It is a simple story of true, pure, 
sweet love, the more sacred beeause set off, not 
by any vigorous villainy, but by the equally sa- 
ered love of father and daughter, mother and 
son. It is a good book to neutralize the too high- 
ly spiced novels that portray love only as a pas- 
sion, and life only as a melodrama, and that 
make youthful readers discontented with the pos- 
sibilities of commonplace experience and with nat- 
ural healthy affections.—Landolin (Henry Holt 
and Co.), of the “Leisure Hour Series,” is ¢ 
story of German life; like all of AvERBACcH’s sto- 
ries, microscopic in its descriptions and its analy- 
ses of character. Its interest is psychological, 
though its psychology is dramatically, not meta- 
physically, represented. The moral that pride 
leads to crime and sorrow is the objective point 
of the story. Auerbach never writes without an 
objective point, but generally to illustrate an in- 
terior truth of character rather than an external 
one of soeial organization or reformation.—Ma- 
dame Gosselin (D. Appleton and Co.) is a notable 
number of a notable series, “Collection of For- 
eign Authors.” Like most of its predecessors, it 
is of French origin. Of Lovis ULBacn we know 
nothing except what we have learned from read- 
ing this story. He is a remarkably strong writ- 
er: and if it is worth while to tell American 
readers such a tale of seduction, would-be mur- 
der, and suicide as this, he has certainly told it 
well. It is a skillfully wrought melodrama, but 
it is melodrama—a marked specimen of the mod- 
ern French school; not vicious, certainly, for it 
does not paint vice in attractive colors; but is it 
advisable to paint such vice at all?—How She 
Came into Her Kingdom (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and 
Co.) is, apparently, by a new American author. 
She seems to us to have made a more careful 
study of fiction than of actual life, and her 
story is a sort of Americanized French romance, 
fashioned after the pattern of the Count of Monte- 
Christo. 
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We are skeptical respecting the propr 
the title of Mr. Wiiuram M. Baxer’s last n 
A Year Worth Living (Lee and Shepard), W, 
are compelled to question the statement of + 
title-page, which describes it as “a story of 
place and of a people one can not afford } 
know.” Mr. Baker has achieved such remark 
ble success in his pictures of Southern so 
that we have no right to question the trut 
ness of his pictures in this book. Ther 
some phases of American society, like those w] 
Edward Eggleston has described in his Myst 
of Metropolisville, which ought to be preserved as 
landmarks and signs of progress, to show f1 
what rude beginnings we have grown, and | 
haps the phases of American life with which t 
story deals are of this kind. In this point of 
view the place and the people are perhaps " 
knowing, but they afford to the reader little j 
spiration to a new and noble life, and little to n 
lieve a prosaic life of its commonplaces. It is 
skillful piece of photography of a very unpict 
esque piece of the American world. 

Two treatises on rhetoric lie before us, cover 
of course, somewhat the same ground, but form: 
on entirely different patterns, and possess 
widely different characteristics. Principles 
Rhetoric, and their Application, by Apams 3. Hn 
Boylston Professor of Rhetorie and Oratory 
Harvard College (Harper and Brothers), deals a 
most wholly with rhetoric as an oratorical art, a 
almost wholly with the general principles whi: 
underlie that art. The author defines rhetor 
for his purpose as “the art of efficient com: 
nication by language.’ The book is designed al- 
most if not wholly for those who desire to : 
quire the persuasive art. It is especially valuat 
as a text-book in schools and colleges, and as 
guide to those who in later life are not too old t 
correct faults or to acquire a wider or profound 
knowledge of the art which they are constant! 
called on to exercise. It will be, of course, es- 
pecially valuable to lawyers and clergymen, but, 
since every American is called on more or less to 
exercise the “art of efficient communication” in 
addressing bodies of men, it will have a muc!? 
wider than a mere professional use. The sim- 
plicity of arrangement and the clearness with 
which a few general principles are evolved and 
stated, as well as the peculiarly practical, modern, 
and American spirit of the book, will commend 
it to the practical student of the art of oratory 
of to-day. The laws of rhetoric, says the author, 
“are relative to the character and circumstances 
of those addressed.” This is the key to the spirit 
of his work.— The Elements of Rhetoric, by James 
De Mitte, M.A. (Harper and Brothers), treats the 
art from a quite different point of view. Thi 
author’s object is not merely to educate speakers 
and writers, but quite as much to develop a crit- 
ical application in hearers and readers. It is to 
the readers, in Mr. De Mille’s view, that the study 
of rhetoric especially commends itself, “ since it 
affords a way toward a larger as well as a fine 
discernment of those beauties in which they take 
delight. While, therefore, a knowledge of rheto- 
ric is of great importance to the writer, it may be 
shown to possess a still higher value as a means 
of culture and educational discipline.” Mr. De 
Mille’s work accordingly covers a wider ground 
than Professor Hill’s, and embodies the results 
of a much more minute critical investigation. It 
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ly rich in illustrative quotations of both | is critical. The first is primarily useful to the 
ind bad English. It abounds with curious | one who desires instruction in the general princi 
ition respecting the nature, origin, struc- | ples of the persuasive art; the second is rather 
ise of the English language. It exhib- | valuable to the one who takes an interest in the 
irvellous range of reading and study in | curiosities of language, or who desires develop 
Professor Hill’s book is one of gen- | ment in that general literary culture which is es 
Mr. De Mille’s is one of specific illus sential to the best and mo liscriminating com 

; . 


The former is constructive; the latter prehension ol 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, | by Ferrel on the “ Theory of the Tornado and Wa 

ny.—During April asteroids 186 and | ter Spout,” in which he gives the formule connect 

been discovered by Henry at Paris and | ing the pressure in the interior of the whirl with 

ria at Marseilles. the elevation above ground, the te mperature, hu- 

’rofessor Langley, of Alleghany Observatory, | midity, and velocity of the air, and the dimer 
Dr. Huggins, of London, some years ago de-| of the moving mass. His formule were 

i the granular surface of the sun’s photo-| trated by numerous examples, a 
Their division of the brighter aggrega-| present us with the first satisfactory deductive 
of the surface was (successively as to size), | investigation of the subject that has as yet | 


yeen 


l 


cloud-like forms, perceptible to telescopes ot published, 


y power; second, “rice grains,” or nodules, | Professor Hinrichs has begun the publication 
h such forms are composed, the rice grains of the Jowa Weather Bulletin with the numbet 

ptible with higher powers and good|for March. This, as well as the quarterly re- 
third, granules, composing the rice | ports, represents, of course, the results of the ob- 
The discovery of the granules has been | servations of the Iowa Weather Service, 


ndently made by the photographic research- Professor Nipher sends us, among the publica 


es of M. Janssen, who has sueceeded in obtaining | tions of the Missouri Weather Service, a valuable 
tographs of the sun with only 555 of a sec-| table of monthly, annual, and seasonal amounts 
exposure. These were procured with lenses | of rain-fall observed at St. Louis, principally by 
focus, and a slow development of the | Dr. George Engelmann, from 1834 to 1877. There 
The “ willow leaves” or “rice grains” of | are but few stations in the world that can pre- 
ous observers appear in these photographs | sent an unbroken homogeneous series like this, 
is occasional aggregations. The main feat-| and it is to be hoped that similar tables may be 
bundant granulation. The forms of | published for other long series of observations 
cranules are sufficiently defined for study. |as we may have in the United States. Such a 
appear to be generally of a spherical shape, | collection, supplementary to the Smithsonian Rain 
t is noticeable that larger grains seemed to | Tables, would be useful in many investigations. 
f aggregations of smaller ones, the} Wild has published the description of the new 
grains being most evidently spherical. An | meteorological and magnetic station at Pavlosk, 
esting account of one of Janssen’s largest | near St Petersburg, at which regular observations 
positives has been contributed to the American | began January 1, 1878, while preliminary and 
{ ial of Science for April, 1878, by Professor comparative observations have been made regu 
}larly since June, 1877. This new observatory, 
al study of the question, “ Was Galileo | furnished with every thing that physical science 
»” (st Galileo gefoltert worden ?) has been | can suggest, and located in the midst of an exten- 
iblished by Dr. E. Wohlwill. The conclusions | sive imperial domain, promises to do for meteor 
has reached indicate that the Inquisition cer-| ology and magnetism work as important as the 
tainly went so far as to subject him to the ¢erritio | astronomical observatory in the neighboring vil- 
s, which always involved the confronting of | lage of Pulkova has done for astronomy 
the prisoner with the rack in the torture-chamber| Buys-Ballot has published in the Austrian Me 
t the very least. A very complete review of the | teorological Journal a table showing the annual 
case, by Sedley Taylor, is found in Nature for | barometric variations for 108 stations throughout 
February 14, 1878. | Europe, as resulting from long series of observa- 
Of the Government Grant Fund of £4000 ad-| tions, and reduced to a uniform decennium. The 
ministered by the Royal Society of London, the | discussion of his results he reserves to himself in 
following sums have been devoted to astronom- | a future number of his Jahrbook. 
ical researches: David Gill, £250, for reduction, | The possibility of carrving on successful weath- 
etc., of his observations of Marg for determining | er predictions for the Mediterranean and its shores 
» solar parallax ; J. Norman Lockyer, £200, for | is discussed by Hellmann, who shows that probably 
continuation of spectroscopic researches. |a greater efficiency can be attained than in West- 
M. Tisserand, director of the Observatory of | ern Europe. He calls attention to the possibility 
Toulouse, has been elected to the French Acad-| of predicting the invasions of grasshoppers or 
emy of Sciences, in the room of Leverrier. | locusts, which, leaving the Sahara in the spring 
Our Meteorological literature has not been en- | with southwest winds, are carried over Algeria 
riched during April with as much interesting mat- | and Egypt, and do more damage than the se- 
ter as has been occasionally recorded in previous | verest storms, A similar duty has been fre- 
months. Probably the most important memoir | quently urged by Dr. Packard and others upon 
has been one read before the National Academy | our Signal Service ; and in this connection it may 
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be well to call attention to a theoretical explana- | 
tion of the grasshopper migrations which has late- | 
ly been proposed by Abbe, and which is said to | i 
explain most of the phenomena that have been | 
observed. According to this meteorologist, the | 
grasshopper is an insect at home and comforta- | 
ble only in a rather dry atmosphere, and possibly 
a diminished atmospheric pressure 
either 


; air that is 


too dry or too moist is equally liable to | 


| two bells in its course. 


Szathmari has ingeniously applied the n 
of coincidences to determine the ve ‘locity of 
in free air. His apparatus consisted of a y 
lum whose rate was accurately known, whi: 
made to close an electric circuit at each « 
tion, the line being 220 meters long, and 
When the obs 
close to both of the bells he hears the stro] 
both simultaneously; but if one of the | 


| 


make the insect uncomfortable, and in either case removed to a distance, the stroke of thi 


he seeks relief in flight, not knowing whither he | 
shall go. Now the very dry winds are the wester- 
ly winds, that bear him rapidly eastward to the 
Missouri and Mississippi valleys. The very moist 
winds are the south and southeast winds of the 
Mississippi Valley, that bear him or his progeny 
in the next year back to his original breeding 
grounds. It will be curious to show whether 
this hypothesis holds good for the African as well 
as it does for the American insect. 

In reference to a third daily barometric maxi- 
mum, Karlinski writes that his 25- year record at 
Cracow confirms Rykatcheff’s announcement, but 
only for the month of January, and even then 
only in the faintest trace. He adds that from 
52 to 87—averaging 70—barometric waves annu- 
ally pass over Cracow. 

The important experiments on fog-signals by 
Tyndall and others, under the auspices of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, have an im- 
portant bearing upon meteorological matters, as 
they apparently give us a new method of explor- 
ing the atmosphere; in fact, as the spectroscope 
tells us of the total amount of moisture in a great 
length of the atmosphere, so do Tyndall's aerial 
echoes tell us of irregularities in density through- 
out a circle of many miles in diameter. Practi- 
cally, however, the most important result of the 
Trinity House experiments has been to definitely 





establish the fact that two ounces to four ounces | 


of gun-cotton exploded 1000 feet above the sea 
by a rocket give forth such a volume of sound, 
and the sound-waves are so little affected by 
echoes or acoustic opacity, as to immensely sur- 
pass all other methods of fog-signaling hitherto 
tried. Such discharges were heard very loud at 
six miles, distinct as distant thunder at fifteen 
miles, and with a rumbling detonation at twenty- 
five miles. ‘A signal of great power, handiness, 
and economy is thus placed at the service of our 
mariners.” 

In Physics, Cornu and Baille have continued 
their experiments on the determination of the 
density of the earth by the method of Cavendish, 
and have considerably improved their apparatus. 
They have quadrupled the force to be measured 
by increasing the attracting spheres of mercury 
from two to four, and by diminishing the dis- 
tance through which the attraction is exerted in 
the relation of V2 to 1. With these improve- 
ments, the results are completely uniform, so 
much so that the time of oscillation of the lever 
remained fixed at 408 seconds, within a few tenths, 
during more than a year. The numerical result 
of the new and numerous determinations made 
with the improved apparatus agreed closely with 
those previously obtained by the authors, and 
gave 5.56 as the mean density ‘of the earth. They 
also call attention to the errors in Baily’s results 
caused by the resistance of the air, and allowing 
for this, they compute the density from his data 
to be about 5.55. 








| heard after the other, until a point is rea 
which the strokes occur again at the s; 
stant. The distance between the bells 
over which the sound moves between two 
cessive strokes of the bells. In the experin 
of the author the — had a peri 
0.2961 second. The distance between thx 
when the sounds were again simultaneo 
99.25 meters. From this the value 335.19 js 
easily obtained as the velocity of sound in free 
air in meters. Reduced to zero, the valu 
comes 331.57 meters—between Regnault’s valu 
and that of Moll and Van Beck. 

Dubois has studied the vibrations of t 
forks by means of vermilion, which is mixed 
with water and placed on the branches of 
fork. When these are vibrated, striae are py 
duced, and the vermilion gives a figure by set- 
tling in the grooves. In the case of open pipes, 
a band of paper charged with the vermilion was 
placed over the opening. He finds (1) that two 
sounds of the same pitch but of different inst: 
ments give the same striaw, and (2) two sounds 
of different pitch give strie inversely proportion- 
al to the number of vibrations of the sounds, 
The same results were obtained with vibrat 
plates. 

Jenkin and Ewing have studied elaborate; 
form of the sound tracings produced by Edison's 
phonograph. With reference to the vowels, these 
observers note that if a set of vowel soun 
spoken to the phonograph, and then it be ma 
to speak at several different velocities of rota 








| tion, no difference can be detected in the quality 


of the sounds. This they regard as contradictory 
of Helmholtz’s statement that each vowel sound 
has a characteristic note of definite pitch. More- 
over, they have observed that the wave form of 
the markings produced by any vowel sound does 
not remain unchanged at all pitches; but wheth- 
er these changes are due to alterations in the 
amplitudes of the constituents or to variations of 
phase is not determined. Subsequently, in a pa- 
per before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, they 
announced the curious fact that both vowels and 
consonants are unaltered by being spoken back- 
ward. Words such as ada, aba, aja, ete, could be 
readily identified whichever way the cylinder was 
turned, even by persons ignorant of what had 
been said. Moreover, they find that ab said back 
ward becomes 6a, thus proving that a reversible 
part really constitutes an element of speecli 
Thus putting the word noshdeesossa on the evlin- 
der, and turning it backward, it repeats associa 
tion beautifully. Preece has described two pho- 
nographs made in England from Edison’s de 
scriptions. In one of these the rotation was 
maintained uniform by means of clock-work, 
thus maintaining the identity of the sounds; in 
the other the receiving membrane was of paper, 
and seemed to be the loudest. 

Garnett has called the attention of physicists 
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de in Nature, to the peculiar form of | 
tes obtained when a drop of water is | 
a red-hot surface, as in Leidenfrost’s | 
The outline the drop did not 
:tinuous curve, but was beaded in char- | 
ile within was a fluted figure. 
m it appeared that the forms were pro- 
y the superposition of two retinal images | 
irop in two extreme phases of vibration 
; rds, the drop was really vibrating like 
yunding harmonic, and had there- 
entral To prove this, the 
drop was illuminated in a dark room 
ks from a Holtz machine, and two — 
alternate with each other ap- 
W hen the drop had somewhat decreased 
ir-sided curved figures, alternating with | 
On opening the shutter, 
ysule an almost perf 
, formed by the union of 


irtic 
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nt 


of 


On closer | 
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r its first 
segments. 
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, were seen. 
ired in the ca 
beaded octagon 


-rosses. 
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r, in Nature, 
of his investigations relative to the po- | 
f the oxygen in the sun’s surface. Using 
purpose one of Mr. Rutherfurd’s exqui- | 
silvered glass gratings of 17,280 lines to the 
ing : dis spersion equal to that of twenty 
lint glass prisms, attached to his 12-inch 
efractor, the full aperture being employ- 
nt placing in front of the slit the terminals | 
induction coil, by which a strong oxygen 
im was obtained in the same field, he was | 
inable to perceive that the lin 
sible in the spectrum of the solar disk pro- | 
1 beyond the visible limb of the sun. In 
s, they could not be detected in the 
he chromospheric og } 
emistry, Thorpe, in a note to Nature, | 
3 atte nti mn to a long-ne; anced paper of Mr. 
ns, which was published in the Philosophic- 
tions for 1826, having been read on 
15, ” which Mr. P. announces that he had 
1 atmospheric air, having obtained press- | 
upward of 1000 atmospheres in an ap- | 
tus quite similar to that of M. Cailletet. The 
r describes the appearances as the pressures 
gradually increased, and says: “ At 1 
the quicksilver remained 


a note to states the results | 


s of Oxy- | 


Ti ns 


ob, 


I 


200 
spheres three- 
ters up the tube, and a beautiful transparent 
id was seen on the surface of the quicksilver, 
uantity about 74,5 part of the column of 
Subsequently carburetted hydrogen was | 
uefi lin the same way. This was in the year 
B ugelmann, of Diisseldorf, has succeeded 
taining baryta, strontia, and lime in crystals, 
ting their nitrates to complete decom 1posi- | 
The three oxides were obtained in micro- | 
ypic crystals which were cubes. In the case of 
ryta and strontia the erystals were exceeding- | 
minute, while in the case of lime their form | 
uld be seen by the eye. | 
Clémandot has patented in England a ee 
producing the beautiful iridescence on 
ch has lately attracted attention, The peel 
s simply treated, under pressure and at a tem- 
perature of 120° to 150°, with a ten to twenty | 
r cent. solution of hydrochloric acid. The col- 
re produced by interference. 
Moissan has made experiments which lead him | 
conclude that magnetic oxide of iron prepared 
by heating ferric oxide in an atmosphere of hy- 
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gl ss 


| iron, 


| ville, 


| Berlin Museum. 
| previously explored the locality, 


| Stone 


| exact locality of the original material. 
; ent chapter has especial reference to Mexican 


| Rau gives an account of the Western companit 


| ered that the fauna of Yuc 


ito Matanzas.” 
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Anthropol — Dr, 

Florida, during a 

southern part of the State ul 
an ancient canal in Township 5 
Monroe County. It is at present 
it the bottom, forty feet wide at top, a 
feet deep, the banks being four feet high 
the general level. i 
600 feet at right angles to the 
then bending slightly southward, 
to a bayou 1800 feet further eastward, 
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| worthy reports the superficial examination of an- 


Pine Islan 
Some of the est mounds of the 
found at the end of this canal, 
right across the island, a distance of th 
and is reported to pass inland a distance of four- 
teen miles. A sim il exists between the 
falls at the head of t and Lake 
Okeechobee. 

In Leits hrift fiir Eth u lo ué, 1876, p. 
fessor Bastian describes the discovery ol 
interesting sculptures at Santa Lucia, near 
city of Guatemala, which he purchased for 
Dr. Habel, of New York, had 
and made elab- 
orate drawings of the sculptures. An account 
of his researches, with illustrations, will be short- 
published by the Smithsonian Institution. 

In Archiv, Vol. X., pt. 4, Professor H. Fischer 
gives us the second part of his communication 
upon mineralogy as the handmaid of archeology. 

3 was previously mentioned, the object of Dr. 
Fischer to small fragments of 
implements to a searching chemical and 
microscopical analysis, in order to ascertain the 
The pres- 
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sculptures. the same number 
fraud to the Cardiff giant. 
Zoology.—Mr. Agassiz has during the past win- 
explored the Yucatan Bank and other p 
at great depths with the dredge, aboard the United 
States Coast Survey steamer Blake. He discov- 
-atan Bank is identical 
with that of the Florida Bank, being character- 
ized by the same species of echinoderms, mol- 
lusks, crustaceans, corals, and fishes already 
well known from shallow water on the Florida 
He also examined the great Alacran Reef. 
It resembles an atoll in full activity, the eastern 
slope being nearly perpendicular, rising in a short 
distance from twenty fathoms to the surface. 
“ The whole structure of this reef shows its iden- 
tity of formation with that of the main Florida 
Reef, and with that of the reefs on the northern 
coast of Cuba, where the line of distinct and 
powerful elevation can be still plainly traced by 
old coral slopes and by the ancient coral reefs 
in the hills surrounding Havana and extending 
It is an atoll, Agassiz claims, ap- 
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parently formed in areas of elevation, though, 


according to Darwin’s theory of the formation 
il reefs, atolls could not be formed in areas 
vation. Many interesting deep-sea forms 





dredged, and the Globigerina ooze, from 
3 fathoms upward, was found to be rich in 
animal life. In 968 fathoms specimens of the 








eveless macrouran ( Willemesia) were obtained, | 


which were identical, as were most of the deep- 
water species dredged, with those brought up 
from great depths in the Atlantic by the Chal- 
wer expedition; a gigantic isopod, more than 
even inches long, closely allied to ga; in 





1568 fathoms an Umbelhiaria, and a transpar- 
ent, brilliantly striped holothurian, were secured. 
From shallower water a number of fine specimens 
of the extinct genus Conoclypus, of a brilliant 
lemon color, were dredged. 

Mr. Francis Darwin has lately been discussing 
the analogies of plant and animal life. Some of 
the points of resemblance are purely analogical ; 
nevertheless he attempts to show that “a true 
relationship exists between the physiology of the 
two kingdoms. Until a man begins to work at 
plants he is apt to grant to them the word ‘alive’ 
in rather a meagre sense. But the more he works, 
the more vivid does the sense of their reality be- 
come. The plant physiologist has much to learn 


from the worker who confines himself to animals. | 


Possibly, however, the process may be partly re- 
versed—it may be that from the study of plant 
physiology we can learn something about the ma- 
chinery of our own lives.” 

Recent observers, such as Biitschli, E. van Bene- 
den, Fol, Hertwig, Strasburger, and Calberla, have 
thrown a great deal of light on the phenomena 
of the maturation and impregnation of the egg. 
Their conclusions have been summarized as fol- 
lows by Mr. F. M. Balfour, the eminent English 
embryologist. In what may probably be regard- 
ed as anormal case the following series of events 
accompanies the maturation and impregnation of 
an egg: (1) Transportation of the germinal vesicle 
to surface of the egg; (2) absorption of the mem- 
brane of the germinal vesicle and metamorphosis 
of the germinal spot; (8) assumption of a spindle 
character by the remains of germinal vesicle, these 
remains being probably largely formed from the 
germinal spot; (4) entrance of one end of the 
spindle into a protoplasmic prominence at the sur- 
face of the egg; (5) division of the spindle into 
two halves, one remaining in the egg, the other 
in the prominence; the prominence becomes at 
the same time nearly constricted off from the egg 
as a polar cell; (6) formation of a second polar 
cell in same manner as first, part of the spindle 
still remaining in the egg; (7) conversion of the 
part of the spindle remaining in the egg after the 
formation of the second polar cell into a nucleus 
—the female pronucleus; (8) transportation of 


the female pronucleus toward the centre of the | 


ege; (9) entrance of one spermatozoon into the 
eee; (10) conversion of the head of the sperma- 
tozoon into a nucleus—the male pronucleus ; (11) 
appearance of radial striae round the male pro- 


nucleus, which gradually travels toward female | 


pronucleus ; (12) fusion of male and female pro- 
nuclei to form the first segmentation nucleus. 

The occurrence of minute filarie in the blood 
of the mosquito, and their passage into the human 
system, have been discovered by Dr. Manson, who 
shows that the female mosquito, after gorging 


| herself with human blood, repairs to sta 
water and semi-torpidly digests the blood. 
are deposited, which float on the water, an 
ly change to “ wrigglers,” or larva. The 
thus enter the human system along with 
drinking water. Dr. Manson, says Nata, 
| Chinaman whose blood was previously if 
abound with filarize to sleep in a “mos 
| house.” In the morning the gorged insects 
| captured and duly examined under the 1 
|scope. A drop of blood from the mosquito 
thus found to contain 120 filaria, though a dron 
from a prick of a man’s finger yielded only som, 
thirty. “The embryo once taken into the hy 
body by fluid medium pierces the tissues of t 
alimentary canal. Development and fecundat 
proceed apace, and finally the filariw met wit] 
the human blood are discharged in successive ay 
| countless swarms, the genetic cycle being t 
completed.” 

The spawning and development of the he 
of the Baltic Sea have been elaborately described 
in a work by Professor C. Kupffer, illustrated } 
|numerous photographs and drawings, form 
| four folio plates. It forms part of the am 


Egg 


” 





| report of the commission for the scientific in 
| tigation of the German Sea, in Kiel. 
| A popular account of the Sirenia, with especial 





reference to the manatee which was kept 

| for a time in the Zoological Gardens at Philadel 
phia, is contributed to the American Natu t 
by Mr, A. G. Brown. 

Botany.—We have a paper by Professor Gray 
| in the Proceedings of the American Aca emy, 
| which forms the twenty-fifth number of the se1 
| entitled “Contributions to the Botany of Nort! 
America.” The paper begins with a synopsis of 
| the American species of Llatine, and is folli | 
| by a description of two new genera of Acanthacea 
| —carlowrightia, named in honor of Mr. Charles 
| Wright, and gatesia, in honor of Dr. Hezekiah 
| Gates, of Alabama. The fourth and fifth parts 
| of the “Ferns of North America,” by Professor 
| 





Eaton, contain descriptions and plates of several 
interesting species. Besides figures of our two 
species of Aneimia, Cheilanthes viscida, Davenport, 
and C. clevelandii, Eaton, are for the first time fig 


ured, and Aspidinm nevadense, Eaton, a new sp 





cies related to A. noveboracense, is described. 
The Proceedings of the Swedish Royal Acad- 

emy contains an account by Dr. Kjellman of the 

| distribution of alge in the Skagerrack. The 

| paper is illustrated by a chart of the different 

| stations where the flora was examined, and th 

| distribution is shown with great minuteness. 

| 

| 


In the Botanische Zeitung, Dr. Goebel gives the 
result of his observations on Ectocarpus pusillus 
and Giraudia sphacelariaides, Yn the former spe- 
cies he found that the zoospores conjugated very 
much in the same manner as in some of the green 
ZOO8pore, 

In the Proceedings of the London Horticultural 
Society, Mr. M.C. Cooke has an interesting account 
of diseases of grape-vines. Professor Ernst has 
| a memoir on the diseases of coffee-trees in Vene- 
zuela produced by insects and fungi. 

Engineering, ete.—We may report the following 
statement concerning the condition of things at 
} the South Pass about the 1st of the past month, 
| on the authority of the resident engineer, viz. : 
| From the head of the jetties to Station 105, a dis- 

tance of 10,500 feet, an open channel 250 feet 
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24 feet de ep has been secure E and The most imp rtant industrial event of the past 
to Station 115, a distance of 1500 feet, | month was the successful launching of the City 
; a channel 140 feet wide and 24 feet deep. | of ard, the second steamer built by the Dela- 
3 point the 24-feet depth is suddenly inter- | ware River Iron Ship-building Works, at Chester, 
for a distance of 40 feet, on which there | for the projected steam-ship line between New 
feet of water. The estimate is ventured, | York and Brazilian ports. The City of Rio Ja- 
t the present rate of erosion a clear | neivo, the first of the line, was launched about a 


of 24-feet depth may be anticipated with- | month previous. The ships are esteemed to be 
vorkmanship, 


xt sixty days. splendid specimens of 


Chita’ IWstoricnl Werard. 


POLITICAL. Convention, at Harrisburg, May 15, nominated 
is closed on the 23d of May.— | General H. M. Hoyt for Governor.—The Pennsy] 
nited States House of Representatives, vania Democratic Convention, at Pittsburgh, May 
27, passed the Indian Appropriation Bill, | 23, nominated Andrew H. Dill for Governor, 
ting to $4,772,000, The Senate passed the The Vermont Republican State Convention, at 
the 9th. The conference report on the | Burlington, May 23, nominated Lieutenant-Gov. 
Appropriation Bill was agreed to by both | ernor Redfield Proctor for Governor. 
The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial The Eastern Question remains where it was 
riation Bill was passed by the House May | left in our last Record, excepting that those in 
lhe Senate passed the Pension Appropria- | favor of a peaceful solution profess to entertain 
Bill May 7. The Senate, May 14, passed the | hopes of a European Congress as the result of 
‘e Appropriation Bill, after striking out | Count Schouvaloff’s mission to St. Petersburg. 
ian subsidy amendment. | The French International Exposition was form- 
the House, May 10, the special committee ally open l by President M‘Mahon on the after 
val expenditures reported, advising the can- | noon of May Re 
m of contracts to the amount of $3,600,000 Supplementary elections in Paris, May 5, re- 
Senate, May 10, passed the Bankrupt R sulted in the return of six Republicans and two 
Bill, fixing upon September 1 as the day from | Conservatives to the Chamber of Deputies. 
it shall be operative. |} An attempt was made, May 11, to assassinate 
House, April 27, by a vote of 117 to 35, | the Emperor William in Berlin. He was return- 
1 a bill prohibiting the further retirement | ing in his carriage from a drive with his daughter 
l-tender notes. | the Grand Duchess of I n, When a tinsmith 
ll to reduce the tax on tobacco failed in the | named Hoedel, from Leiy fired two shots into 
se May 6. the carriage from the sidewalk. Both shots 
the House, May 13, Mr. Potter introduced a | missed. 
tion to investigate the alleged frauds in DISASTERS. 
ja and Louisiana affecting the result of the April 26.—Collision on the Richmond and 
Presidential election. The introduction of | Danville Railroad, at Piney Creek, Virginia. One 
solution was made a question of privilege, | man killed and five wounded. 
. order to give it that position the ultimate | J/ay 1.—Boiler explosion at Memphis. Three 
t of the measure as one affecting the Presi- | men killed and twelve injured. 
t’s title had to be tacitly admitted. Mr. Hale, May 2.—Explosion in the Washburn Flour Mill, 
laine, asked to be allowed to offer an amend- Minneapolis, Minnesota, causing a fire destructive 
Sev- 


sack 


Sle 


t tending to make the resolution general in- | of several large mills valued at $1,500,000, 

ul of partisan; but Mr. Potter refused to ac- | enteen lives lost. 
it,and moved the previous question. The] April 14.—Earthquake in Venezuel: 
jlicans refrained from voting, leaving the | ing the town of Cua. 

se without a quorum. On the 14th, 15th, and May 10.—Burning of the Allan Line steam- 
there was no quorum, and the House ad-| ship Sardinian at the entrance of the harbor of 
ed without transacting any business. On| Londonderry. Forty persons injured and three 


1, Gestroy- 


17th a quorum was secured, and the resolu- | killed, 
was passed, the Republicans not voting. | May 21.—Gas explosion in the old Sidney 
On the 17th, the President sent a message to} Mines, Nova Scotia. Six miners killed. 
Senate in relation to the Halifax Fisheries —— 
rd. The President recommended that an ap- | OBITUARY. 
riation be made for the payment of the May 1,.—At Saratoga, New York, State Senator 
|, “with such direction to the Executive in | John Morrissey, aged forty-seven years. 
1 to its payment as in the wisdom of Con-| May 12.—At Elmira, New York, Catharine E. 
' k 


eecher, a well-known author, in her seventy- 


s the public interests may seem to require.” | B bf 
President, April 30, nominated Commodore | eighth year. 
Wyman to be rear-admiral. May 6, the | May 13.—In Washington, D. C_, Professor Jo- 

esident nominated ex-Governor Packard, of | seph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 

tisiana, to be consul at Liverpool, and Consul | tution, aged eighty years. 

irchild to be consul-general at Paris. | May 19.—In New York city, the Rev. Samuel 

The Pennsylvania National State Convention, | M. Isaaes, the leading representative of orthodox 

Philadelphia, May 8, nominated S. R. Mason | Judaism in this country, and editor of the Jewish 


Governor.—The Pennsylvania Republican | Messenger, aged seventy-four years. 
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Editor's 
IM SLAWSON is a day-laborer and the village | 
ey wag. Unfortunately he takes so much of the | 
spirituous in the form of whiskey that he has no 
relish for the spiritual in the way of preaching. | 
The minister, who is not a rapid man, meeting | 
Jim one Saturday night, said : 
“This gentleman is the Rev. Mr. S 
will preach for us to-morrow. You had t 
come to church; he will give us some excellent 
oe 
Jim, witl 
would be 


who 


better 





a leer in his eye, replied : “ Well, that 
a rare treat for us.” And rhs harse 
passed he onward unto his own house. 


Tus must have been one of the longest ser- 
mons ever preached in Iowa. The announce- 
ment of it is printed on a small handbill, and 
mailed to us from West Union, in that State: 

Apvr NT Mr eon D. M. Canright of Boston, 
and Elder E. W. Farnesworth, President of the Iowa 
Conference, wili preach in the Baptist Church from 
Friday evening, April 5, till Monday evening. 





In one of the neighboring cities of New Jersey 
a family was seated at dinner, when the door-bell 
was rung. Bridget was sent to the door. It was 
noticed that she held long parleying, and it was 
surmised consequently that there was some ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the interview. On the re- 
turn of the servant the master of the house said, 
“Well, Bridget, who was it ?” 

To which Bridget replied, with all the unsus- 
pecting sincerity of her race: “It was a gentle- 
man, Sir, looking for the wrong house.” 





Tus comes from a distinguished author, who 
thoroughly appreciates Milesian humor: 

In nothing does the curious twist of the Hi- 
bernian mind produce such acutely piquant ef- 
fects as in the unconscious bulls of popular Irish 
piety. A priest once chanced to hear, unperceived, 
a fierce verbal onslaught by one market-woman 
on another, in the course of which every effort 
of rhetoric was made to provoke retaliation, but 
without effect. ‘Go on, go on,” at last said the 
matron attacked; “ye know I'll not answer ye, 
because I’ve been to confession this morning, and 
I'minastate of grace. But wait till Iget out of it!” 


Here are three little anecdotes from a late Eng- 
lish book—John Orlebar, Clk.—not likely to be 
republished in this country, nor to be found on 
the shelves of importers: 

A certain bishop was asked, “ Will you say 
grace, my lord?” The bishop complied with the 
re 2. ye St, placi 7 his he iunds lovi ENA ly over the cove red 
dish u hile he did so, as thow gh he were about to 


. if 
co vfirm ul, 





Tue bishop, at one of his charistia, or episcopal 
dinners and receptions, got his guests all mixed 
up together, thus: Parson Hallowes, one of the 
leaders of the ultra Low party of his lordship’s 
diocese, got settled down by the side of his sport- 
ing brother Leggett, who on one occasion was re- 
ported to have given out the “ Collect for the last 
Sunday before the Derby,” and had thereby caused 
much scandal. The Rev. Luke Waters, the total 


| by saying, 





abstainer, got close to old Jex Bibbins, who never 





Drawer, : 


even wore clerical costume except on such . 
sions as ¢his, or on Sundays or, who was s 
finish two bottles of port eve ory night, and t 
bed fuddled, after saying his prayers in } 
tory fashion by staggering np to a corne 
he ‘kept the family B ible, pl acing his h 
it solemnly, and giving in his adhesion « 

| tially to the moral sentiments which it cont 
as distinctly as circumstances 
“ These-are-my-sheniments.” 














allow, 


Dvurine the dinner John Bunyan came 
the conversation. 

“T dare say,” said Orlebar, “John Bunyan « 
mend a saucepan as well as he could write 
ter of Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“T venture to differ from you, John. I. 
help doubting that,” said the prelate. “Somehow 
I strongly suspect that he must have been bu 
indifferent tinsmith, after all” (he was ¢ 
say “ tinker,” but, being 


a bishop, ne was pnt » 


in making this change) ; “and I think youu 
rate Jeremy Taylor.” 
He was a very old and very good man who 


wrote this: 


THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

How hard whe n those who do not wish 
To lend (that’s give) the 

Are snared by anglers (folks who fish) 
With literary hooks, 

Who call and take some favorite tome, 
But never read it through! 

Thus they commence a set at home 
By making one at you. 

I, of my ‘* Spenser” quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken; 
t**Lamb” I've but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my *“ Bacon.” 


r books 








From the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York comes to the Drawer the following anecdote 
related by the Rev. Dr. Adams : 

There lived in the town where Dr. Emmons was 
pastor a physician tinctured with the gr 
forms of pantheism, who declared that if he ev 
met Dr. Emmons he would easily floor him in ar- 
gument. One day they met at the house o 
patient. The physician abruptly asked Dr. En 
mons : “ How old are you, Sir ?” 

The doctor, astonished at his rudeness, quietly 
replied, “ Sixty-two; and may I ask, Sir, how long 
you have lived ?” 

“ Since creation,” was the pantheist’s reply 

“ Ah, I suppose, then, you were in the 
of Eden with Adam and Eve ?” 

“T was there, Sir.” 

“ Well,” said the wily divine, “I always thought 
there was a third person present.” 

Tue reader who has crossed the New Jersey 
Central Railroad Ferry at the foot of Liberty 
Street, in this city, will remember that the boats 
are tied up toa floating bridge, which rises and 
falls with the waves. Frequently the boat does 
the same. The combination of motions resulting 
from this coincidence was too perplexing for the 
intellect of one poor Irishman (doubtless “ lately 
over”). He came upon the boat with a bundle, 
in the presence of many by-standers, when the 
bridge and the boat were swaying. After step- 


ossest 
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n the boat, he deposited his bundle upon 

k, and sat upon it, intently looking at the 
He then placed his bundle upon the 
losely scanning the boat. But he was 

1 d. and turning to one of the amused 

tors, he said, evidently nonplussed? “ Would 
to tell me, Sor, which is the boat ?” 


—_— 





| ¢ stanzas were not written for 
on, but were selected from a mass of 
by one given access to them) filed away 





the escritoire of a loving septuagenarian couple 
the o 


} 


l school. They had been making the 
rey of life together for nearly half a century 
these stanzas were written, which are known 





. . | 
hentic. The verses are commended to |! 


rusal of that class of heretics who have 


the old but often wntrue proverb, * Hot 


soon cold.” The lines entitled, “ 


MY HUSBAND. 
Who in my youth said, ‘* Dearest, come, 
Forsake your prec ious childhood’s home, 
And with me o’er the wide world roam ?”— 
My heal 
Who gently led me in the way, 
ind caused my heart to bless the day 
iat took me from my home away ‘ 
My husband. 
Who at first sounding of alarm 
ld fold round me his loving arm, 
To shield me from impending harm ?— 
My | 








Who at first token of distress, 
I ibited by restlessness, 
Oft soothes me by his fond caress ?— 

My husband. 
Who, if Jong, watchful nights there be, 
en sleep—sweet sleep— won't come to me, 
Will keep awake for company ? 





My husband. 
Who, when I, with each nerve unstrung, 
xt morn move round my cares among, 
If I should fret, would “ hold his tongue ?”— 
My husband. 
When, if in haste, to mar our bliss 
One word is thoughtless said amiss, 
Who asks forgiveness with a kiss ?— 
My husband. 
Who through all changing scenes of life, 
bright, the dark, the peace, the strife, 
Would call me naught but “ precious wife ?”— 
My husband. 
When on the couch of suffering laid, 
With throbbing pulse and aching head, 
Who anxious watches round my bed ?— 
My husband. 
Who, when of kindred dear bereft, 
And my sad heart in twain is cleft, 
Proves that my dearest friend is left ?— 
My husband. 
When overwhelmed with grief and fears, 
And through the gloom no star appears, 
Who cheers my heart and wipes my tears ?— 
My husband. 
Who, when I’ve done with all below, 
And death’s dark waters round me flow, 
Would fain with me o’er Jordan go?— 
My husband. 


MY WIFE. 
IN RESPONSE TO HER STANZAS, ‘‘ MY HUSBAND.” 
What maiden, in the days of yore, 
Smote me with most tremendous power, 
Inflicting pangs unknown before ?— 
My wife. 
Who pitied me in my distress, 
And, by one simple little “Yes, ve 
Changed all my woe to blessedness ?— 
My wife. 


My Hus- | 
were written by the wife on her seven- | 
rthday, and left on the table in the li- 


| 


| 
| 


| to pay him fifty cents a day. 





Who did, with look almost divine, 

My soul in cords of love entwine, 

And gave her priceless heart for mine ?— 
My wife. 

Who to the altar went with me, 

Our hearts aglow with ecstasy, 

And my good angel vowed to be?— 


age since I to the altar led 
My blushing bride, and vows were sai 
Has nau ght but blessings round me 





My wi 
Who in our pilgrimage below 

Has cheered with smiles the passage through 
And ever faithful proved and true? 


When pressed with sorrow, toil, : 
Who all my grief and trouble 
And half at least my burde mn bear 








My wife. 
When tempests rage and billows roll, 
And human passions spurr control, 
Who calms the tumult of my soul ?— 
My wife 
When storms are hushed and skies are bright, 
And shadows dark are changed - ~~ ght, 
Who joys with me in sweet delig 
My wife. 
Who was in youth th’ admired of men; 
But now, at threescore years and ten, 
Is far more beautiful than then ?— 
My wife. 
— down life’s rugged steep I go, 
ith careful, trembling steps ar d slow, 
. ho clings to me and helps me through ?— 
My wife. 
Who, when my toilsome days are o’er, 
Vill meet me on blest Canaan’s shore, 
And sing with me for evermore ?— 
My wife. 








Ir seems incredible that a man born and raised 
in Annisquam, Massachusetts, should have been 
done so concededly brown as the particular Caleb 
described to the Drawer, as follows, by a lady: 

A well-to-do resident of the village, Captain 
W , Wished to employ Caleb to saw some 
wood, three cords and a half in all, and promised 
Caleb owned no 
saw, but as the captain had a good one, it was 





| agreed that Caleb should hire it, and pay for the 
| use of it at the rate of ninepence a cord. At 


early dawn the next morning—it was in July— 
Caleb was at work. Those were the days of wide 
fire-places, and each log needed to be sawed but 
once. Before night he had finished the job, and 
went into Captain W——’s house to settle. 
“Let’s see,” said the captain; “you were to 

have fifty cents a day; “we'll call it a day, 
though it isn’t sundown yet. That’s fifty cents 
for you. And you were to pay me ninepence a 
cord for the use of the saw: there’s forty-three 
|and three-quarter cents due me. I say, Caleb, 
you don’t seem to have much coming.” 

" Caleb looked dubious. He scratched his head 
thoughtfully, but presently a light seemed to 
break in upon his mind. “ How unfortnit,” said 
| he, “that you did not have half a cord more, for 
then we could a come out just square 

Tis good bit is sent to the Drawer from Jack- 

sonville, Florida : 
| During the sickness in our city last fall one of 
|our citizens, Frank J , Was prostrated with 
| fever, and little hope was entertained of his re- 
covery. He was fully conscious of his critical 
condition, but, being an incorrigible wag, perpe- 
trated the following. The poor fellow was in 
| such danger that two eminent physicians were in 
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constant attendance. One evening Dr. Drew 
called, and, sitting on one side of the bed, was 
inquiring into the condition of his patient, when 
in walked Dr. Sabal, and, taking an extended 
hand, sat on the other side of the bed. For a 
moment there was silence, when the prostrate 
man said: 
‘* Death sits secure on either hand, 
While Jordan rolls between.” 

Both M.D.s smiled audibly; the crisis was over, 
and J now pursues his avocation in Jackson- 
ville as of yore. 





COLLIE. 


Op Sipmways, up! You harrow your 
As if every muscle had gone to rack; 
Ho, Sirrah, see that chuck on the knoll! 

Time was when you'd cropped him atop his hole. 
Ah, collie, it’s over; you've had your “day; 4 
Death whistles, and you must hobble away 
Fat chuck, you're safe; keep end as you are, 

My collie can’t focus a barn so far; 

Black blessed, he’s old, and it hurts my sonl 

To see him blink tow’rd the chuck on the knoll 
What! a touch of youth those bones still feel! 
Down, piucky tyke, settle back to my heel: 
Sack, fellow, back! Death’s calling, I say; 

He whistles you off another way. 


track 





This is the last time I shall bless 

His poor old patient shagginess, 

The rhythmic beating of that tail, 

No wonder it at last must fail; 

He thwacks it feebler, less and less— 
Spent pendulum of pleasantness, 

The humor of that hairy handle, 
Pumping joy into this world of jangle, 
As though two hearts took turn about, 
One thump inside, and then one out; 
Pacific gesture (mercy’s plan) 

Betwixt the animal and man! 

Up, fellow, up—begone, I say— 

Dead! yes, the old dog's had his day. 
He's happy in some sort of heaven; 
With him that watched the sleepers seven, 
And thousand sainted Towzers there, 
He frisks it in the fields of air. 

Tue universal agitation of the temperance 
question now going on in this country and in 
England recalls an absurd story of one of those 
sly, sanctimonious hypocrites who, pretending to 
abstain from the use of stimulants, are really 
quite steady drinkers. This dialogue gives the 
three reasons why the toper declined to partake: 

“Take something to drink ?” said his friend. 

“No, thank you.” 

“No! Why not?” 

“Tn the first place, because I am secretary to 
the temperance society that is to meet to-day, 
and I must be consistent. In the second place, 
this is the anniversary of my father’s death, and 
out of respect to him I have promised never to 
drink on this day. And in the third place, I have 
just taken something.” 





Cvriovs folks in Chicago. <A clerical gentle- 
man in Janesville, Wisconsin, sent to a Chicago 
bookseller for Farrar’s Seekers after God. The 
bookseller simply wrote back: “No such persons 
in Chicago.” 

“TrHoveH lost to sight, to memory dear,” was 
freshly illustrated the other day in a New Eng- 
land town. An old man, whose wife died a lit- 
tle over a year ago, was upon the point of mar- 
rying again. A neighbor asked him when he 
intended to bring home his bride. He replied, 
“Next week,” and hoped that his neighbor and 





wife would call on her at an anally day, 
“She, of course, will not know any one. If y 
wife was only alive, ske would introduc 
around !” 

Tue young person of the oil region in Pe nnsy] 
vania is a “cool hand,” and quite practical j 
emergencies. Not long since a youngster living 
near Petrolia accidentally shot himself in th 
domen, The wound was not very dangerou 
he endeavored to conceal it from his fath 
Next morning, however, the father compelled 
offspring to show up, when it was discovered that 
he had cut the ball, which lay near the surface, 
out with a razor. In the mean time he had qd; 
a large quantity of water, as he said, ‘‘¢o sve if 
he leaked,” and finding that he was not filtering 








quietly settled down to take it easy until he gets 
well. 

THERE is now going on all round Scotland a 
free fight as to the question of disestablishment— 
as to the when and how. A Dr. Phin is raging 


up and down the country against it, and the fig 
is waxing warm. On this subject a neat repartee 
has been bandied about. To the taunt flung 
from the State Kirk camp, 
The Free Kirk, the wee Kirk, 
The Kirk without the steeple, 


+ 


the ready response of a Free Kirk minister was, 


The auld Kirk, the cauld Kirk, 
The Kirk without the people. 


Ir is one of the peculiarities of the child of In- 
diana that one of his earliest developments is a 
genius for finance. At Lafayette, recently, a g 
tleman who teaches a class in Sunday-school, bj 
way of illustrating a certain point, took from his 
pocket a new silver dollar, and asked, ‘“* What is 
this ?” 

A little fellow responded, “ Ninety-two cents.” 

This was not exactly apropos, so the teacher 
went on: “ What is the motto on it ?” 

“In God we trust,” responded another young 
numismatist. 

“What do we trust Him for?” 
teacher. 

“For the other eight cents,” replied the first 
little financier, and that ended the dialogue. 

Let us learn from the financier of New Jersey, 
for verily he understandeth the arts of the loaner. 
The man of shekels whose methods we describe 
was a strictly conscientious man and an elder in 
the church. He never took aboye the legal rate 
of interest; he did not think it right to do so; 
but he always managed to have a barn full of old 
broken-down horses and carriages that had come 
down from past generations—one in particular 
that his great-uncle Daniel had used in his life- 
time, and which, when new, was a marvel of 
workmanship as well as capacity. 

Farmer Jones came one day with a note, and 
wanted to raise some money. Its face value was 
five hundred dollars. 

“ Pretty hard times,” said the Jerseyman ; “ but 
if you want three hundred dollars in cash, and the 
Uncle Daniel carriage for that paper, I must try 
and accommodate you.” 

The trade was made. About the time the note 
became due, Jones, having tried his best to real- 
ize on the vehicle, ‘and as “often failed, applied to 





continued the 
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" ae money-lender, to help him over | 
After various expedients had been 


i over and rejecte od, Cain said: 
irmer Jones, the fools are not all dead ye 
one, and get the carriage off your hands.” 
» been trying for a year to do that very 
e] lied Jones. 
‘re—plenty ; but the y ve all g at carria es. = 
amount of erudition which the ordinary | i 
ir-old New Jersey infant can acquire is in- 
d Pt the 
unt Holly 
long since a baby friend of mine, aged 
ept into his mother’s bed at an early hour 
morning, and coolly requested her to turn 
is he wanted to ask her something. She 
lied, when he propounded to her the follow- 
ofound theological question : ‘* Mamma, was 
inias and Sapphira Americans or Indians ?” 
name of all that is dogmatic, what could 


+. Mf 


Not 


» pushed such an idea into that unconverted | 


ng person’s head ? 
A GENTLEMAN in one of our rural towns having 
t of an old resident a somewhat old-fash- 
| and dilapidated carriage, happened to speak 
1 “shabby concern” in presence of 
cman at his house, an aged citizen of the 
Laying down his chisel, he exclaimed: 


abby! That carriage shabby! Wa’al, now, 


in remember when that carriage was always | 


ut a funeral.” 
Tus neat mot was said at a dinner iable where 
mpany was composed chiefly of clergymen: 
e one spoke of the sect called Christ-ians. 
: said one of the divines, “it is easier to 
ethen a syllable than a creed !” 
“No pent-up Utica contracts his power,” though 
is only four years old and lives in Utica. 
times he asks grace very sweetly at table in 
» of his reverend sire. One day a clergyman 
with the family, and Willie asked to be al- 
to say grace, which he did, with bowed 
1 and clasped hands, in these words: 


“T'm a ‘ittle turly head, 
My faver is a pweecher, 
I do to tool ev’y day, 
And always mind my teacher. 
For Twist’s sake. Amen.” 


“Beautiful! beautiful!” murmured the 
lemnly raising his head. 
“T fear you did not understand Willie,” 
his mamma, much annoyed. — 

‘I did not,” replied the clergyman, “but the 
Lord did.” 


SO 


Ovr Chicago correspondent who furnished 

e April Drawer a report of the “Colored De- 
te,’ sends us an account of another meeting 
f the same organization, 
rought forward to settle the question, “ Which 
ub produce de mos’ wonders—de lan’ or de wa- 


The meeting having been called to order, the 
chairman said, ‘ Water takes de lead.” 

Dr. Crane came forward. He said: “ Mr. Chaar- 
man, geografers tell us dat one-quarter of de 
vaarth’s surface is lan’ an’ three-quarters is water ; 
in one squaar foot of dat water is more wonders 


t. | 


“The re’s p le snty of fools | 


following from a correspondent | 


ij 


DRAWER. 


Dese chille 


dan in forty squaar 
settin’ round hyar can figger on ¢ Dat’s a ar- 
| gyment I introduce jus’ to keep chillen quiet 
a while. When you spill water on a table 
| spreads all out thin—on a clean table, 1 mean 
| Now sposen de Note de change. 
De water separates in (For de infor- 
| mation of some folks I would explain dat 
| clobules is drops, separated drops.) Now why 
is dat? Isn't dat ‘an de lan’ 
like dat? No, s no such we 
de lan’.” 

Mr. Laukins said: 
nothing wonderful 
on de dusty table. 


ju rods ob lan’. 


lat. 


de 


table dusty. 
globules. 


of de 


wonderful? ¢ 


Dere’ 


| do 
| ‘ . 
Saar. ynder in 

“Mr. Chi 
in 


1arman, I don’t see 
de water gittin’ in drops 
Dat’s ad her ob de wa- 
ter Dere’s nothing wonde rful in any thing 
actin’ ’cordin’ to natcher. Sposen it wasn’t its 
natcher, what causes it to get into drops? De 
dust. Dr DUST ! de lan’! de law’ ! De wonder’s in 
| delan’, afterall. Mr. Chaarman, Dr. Crane makes 
}no argument for de water at all, but all for de 
lan’. He makes a p’int dat de table should be 
dusty. De dust makes de wonderful change 
de water, an’ dust is lan’. 
gyment for de lan’ dan Dr. Crane makes.” 

Mr. Hunnicut said: “ Mr. Chaarman, speakin’ ob 
de wonders in de water, I take my position on Ni- 
agarv Falls—de gran’, stupe njus, magestick won- 
| de T ob de hole world. 


nate 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in 
I wants no better ar- 


Dere’s no such or-inspiring 
objeck in de lan’. Den de water-falls 
minor importance scattered all ober de face ob 
de yaarth. Who eber lan’ rollin’ ober de 
precipice like de water? See de mitey oshun. 
She hole up de ship full ob frate an’ passengers 
widout props, an’ yit de ship move along in de 
water if jus’ a little wind touch her. Put de ship 
on de lan’ an’ load her; forty locomotives tear 
her all to pieces ’fore she move. Dr. Crane tells 
us dere’s more wonders in one square foot ob 
water dan in forty rods ob lan’. He’s right. 
Why, one night las’ week I’s ober to Doe Rus- 
sell’s house, an’ de ole doctor he ax me would I 
like to see a drop ob water in his glass (his mag- 
nyfyin’ I mean); I tole um sartinly. So 
he rig up de glass, an’ when he get um all right, 
he tole me to take a good look. Waal, Mr. 
Chaarman, in dat one drop ob water I seed more 
wonders dan I eber saw in de hole course ob my 
life. Dere was a animal like a gran’mother’s 


see 


ob 


saw de 


} 
giass, 





| handle. 


guest, | down each side, an’ de fuss ting I knowed a six- 


said | 


giving the arguments | 


1ight-cap wid one string, a-scootin’ roun’ after 
{another thing like a curry-comb wid a flounced 
Dere was a year ob corn wid a ruffle 
an’ 
e lan’ 


legged base-drum come swimmin’ along 
swallered it. Talk about wonde rs On de 
dey ain’t a patchin’ to de water.” 

Mr. Lewman said: “ De fuss part ob Mr. Hunni- 
cut’s argyment seems to me is all for de lan’. Dere 
would be no Niagary or any odder falls if de law 
wasn’t in such a mos’ wonderful shape to make 
falls. De water falls cause dat’s its natcher. 
Jus’ look right here in Mount Vernon. Dere’s 
Norton’s Dam ; dere’s de same principle, de same 
law ob natcher. Take away de dam, de water is 
no more dan common water. No, Saar, 
wonder in de water at Niagary. De 
de lan’.” 

Dr. Crane said: “Perhaps it’s 
known, but still it is a fac’, dat if it’s not for de 
water in de air, we'd all die. Dere must be water 
in air we take into our lungs to sustain life. An’ 
| strange as it may seem, dere mus’ be water in de 


Sal 
jus 
' 


dere’s no 
yonder is in 


not generally 
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tain combustion. You could not kindle 

> were it not for de aqueous gases ob de air. 
neous, I mean watery.) I call dat wonder- 

can see nothing like it in de lan’—dat de 
which put out de fire is necessary to make 

» fire burn.” 


dat you'll rule out all dat Dr. Crane jus’ said. In- 


ommittee not to take no ’count ob it. | 


’s too much fool nonsense. (Excuse my 


Mr. Morehouse said: “ Mr. Chaarman, I hope | 


1 


| at de trees, de flowers, de grain, de cabbae 
inguns, dat spring up out ob de lan’, 'P 
de Mammoth Cave, more wonderful dan 
| falls dat eber fell. See how dey bore 
groun’ fifteen hundred feet an’ more ar 
| come coal-oil two thousan’ bar’l a minit. | 
like to see any dese water folks bore a hole { 
| hundred feet down into de ocean, an’ 7 
one gallon ob coal-oil in an hour, Can 
| down in de ocean or in de lakes, an’ cit 


n It ¢ 

















WHICH ? 


spression, but I get so excited when I hear sich | 
tomfoolery an’ ridiculus slush in a ’spectable 
meetin’ dat I forgets myself, an’ don’t know for 

init wedder [’s drivin’ mule waggin or in 
meetin’. Scuse me, an’ I'll try to keep my feel- 
in’s down. But as I say, when sich trash is 
lugged in as sinsible a nent, it riles me.) Dr. 
Crane says we mus’ hab water te breeve. I daar 
him to de trial. He may go down an’ stick his 
college hed (excuse me, Saar), his eddicated hed, 
in de creek, an’ take his breevin’ dar, Saar, an’ 
I'll take my stan’ an’ my breevin’ on dis plat- 
form, by de stove, an’ let de committee decide 
de case on de merits ob de proof on who holes 
out de longest. Den listen to what he sez about 
water makin’ de fire burn. Did you eber—did 
you eber hyaar de like? Now, ’cordin’ to Dr. 
Crane, sposen I wants to start a fire in dis yar 
stove. I gits some shavin’s an’ puts in, den 
some pine kindlin’s, den berry carefully pour on 
a little, jus’ a little, karysene, den puts on a few 
nice pieces ob coal, lights a match, sticks her to 
de shavin’s, an’ she don’t burn; I lights a news- 
paper an’ frows her under de grate; de shav- 
in’s don’t light. I gits mad, an’ I slaps in a 
bucket ob water, an’ away she goes, all ablazin’ 
ina second. Oh, shaw! sich bosh! Don’t take 
no ’count ob dat. It would be a wonder if it was 
true; but, oh my! what cabbage it is! Jedges, 
don’t take no ’count ob sich idle talk. I say, 
Saar, dat de lan’ produce de mos’ wonders. Look 





an’ silber an’ iron an’ coal? Can you build a 
raleroad on de ocean, an’ cut a tunnel thru de 
waters ? No, Saar.” 

Mr. Hunnicut said: “It’s jus’ ’curred to my 
mind, on Mr. Morehouse speakin’ "bout de trees an’ 
de grass an’ de inguns an’ cabbages, dat when I 
was out in de far Wes’, I allus notice dat on de 
plains, on de mountains, any wheres away from 
de streems, no timber grows, no wegitation, no 
grass, mos’ly barr’n; but all along de streems 
dere’s de grass, de trees, de wegitation. Why? 
’Cause ob de moistureness, de water. So "pears 
to me dat de cause ob all de b’utiful wegitation, 
after all, is de water. Ain’t dat so, Saar ?” 

Several other speeches were made on both 
sides. No pen description can convey any idea 
of the “ get up,” the gestures, the intonations, and 
the style of the oratory. It must be seen and 
heard to be fully known. The committee decided 
about as follows: “De advocates ob water hab 
made a good showin’, considerin’ how little we 
really know about water. But as we is more 
sure ob de lan’, we mus’ decide in favor ob de 
lan,’ but recommend de water side as deserbin’ 
high credit for deir investigations, an’ de instruc- 
tion an’ edifyin’ ob de meetin’.” 


ERRATUM. 
The title of the engraving on page 2 of our 
June number should have read, “ Leyden Street,” 
instead of “ Pilgrim Hall, Court Street.” 





